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HOW KING CHRISTMAS HAS CONQUERED THE COUNTRY. 

Tue cheerful Christmas-bells will soon be ringing with a | tendom has set apart to commemorate the birth of Christ. 

glad tone throughout the land, and old and young resting | There is a look of gladness on every face; Christmas 
greens and wreaths abound on all sides; here and there 


from their ordinary labors to enjoy the day which Chris- 
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you will find even the favorite mistletoe of England of- 
fered for sale ; stores are bright with light, and confuse 
the soberest head with the variety, gorgeousness and 
prices of toys. When the shades of night close Christmas- 
eve, and street and road grow quiet save for the footfall 
of weary or muddled wayfarer, bells ring out for mid- 
night service ; and the festival itself is one of general 
rejoicing, when the old unbend and become young again 
with the little ones. 

It looks as though King Christmas, old Father Christ- 
mas, was an easy monarch who had ever ruled the land, 
recognized on his throne of all time, strong in the affec- 
tion of all his happy subjects who seem to be so well sat- 
isfied with his sway. But such is not the case. If King 
George fought hard to hold this country, and fought in 
vain, King Christmas also had a long, stubborn campaign ; 
but he had military genius, and finally triumphed over 
his enemies. 

When people first crossed the Atlantic, all went well 
in those days; the French at the north sang their gay 
noels ; arctic snows could not chill their merriment, and 
from the midnight Mass, when hundreds of lights within 


church and chapel streamed through door and window | 


on the snowy expanse, till New Year’s Day came, with its 
étrennes, its holiday presents —all was cheer, social con- 
gratulations, sport and life. Winter bloomed like the 
Glastonbury thorn. 

At the south, where snow was unknown, the Spaniards 
keep their Noche Buena with equal zest, though perhaps 
more gravely. Yet in both lands it was a time when child- 
hood reveled, and the dreams of aspiration were realized. 

This land of ours, however, was doomed to another 
fate. When Virginia received its first settlers, things 
went badly; there was very little to be merry about, 


Fovisions were poor and seanty, a church roofed with | 
v? | 


sail-cloth, no young children to prattle and talk of what 


Christmas and its holidays were to bring. King Christmas | 


at first was hardly recognized. They gathered together, 
no doubt, and around a steaming punch-bow] talked over 
the merry Christmas Days they remembered in their old 
English homes, which few were ever to see again. 

But some other English settlers came further north : 
and King Christmas may have expected greater honor at 
their hands. They were stern rebels to his authority; 
they would not recognize him at all. Some few of the 
people wished to keep the first Christmas as a holiday, 
and let work stand over for a day; but their leaders 
would not gratify them. King Christmas, they knew, 
had many loyal adherents in England, and they did not 
wish to arouse their anger. So they wrinkled their stern 
faces into deeper frowns than usual, and declared that 
any man might rest from work on December 25th, if he 
chose ; but they added, ominously, that only those who 
worked should have anything to eat that day. This set- 
tled the question ; to keep Christmas with nothing to eat, 
and nothing to drink but ice-water from the nearest 
brook, was not’ keeping Christmas at all. They all gave 
in with many a groan, and thinking sadly of the merry 
days in their older land, yielded. A chronicler wrote : 
‘*Monday, the 25th day, we went on shore, some to fell 
timber, some to saw, some to rive, and some to carry; so 
no man rested all that day.” 

So they set up a rebellion against King Christmas, and 
declared that they would not serve him. His very name 
was blotted from their calendar. 

When, nearly ten years afterward, the Puritans came in 
force to settle around Boston, they too joined in the re- 
bellion against King Christmas, and woe betide the merry- 
maker who wished to keep the day. The statute-book 


HAS 
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fcraished scme clause to punish any adherent of King 
Christmas. If Scotland could boast that ‘‘ not so much as 
Christmas or Easter was observed in it,” says one of the 
Mathers, ‘‘ even such a boast may be humbly made alout 
the churches of New England. Nor do these churches 
discover any tendency toward a compliance.” Indeed, 
it was not till William III., the great and glorious de- 
liverer of England, took away the charter of Massa- 
chusetts, that King Christmas managed to obtain the 
slightest recognition in New England. A King’s chapel 
was established in Boston, and there, at least, Christmas 
Day was kept, and a few Episcopalians began to gather 
together, and some honor was paid in a quiet way to King 
Christmas ; but the people all around shook their heads 
in disapproval of such doings. 

King Christmas had little power as yet. Where the 
Dutch settled around Hudson’s River, King Christma; 
was in high honor. The Dutch were jolly, good - hu- 
mored, fond of children, and fond of seeing them happy. 
St. Nicholas, the patron of children and sailors, wa; 
greatly respected by young and old. He was represented 
with three children in a tub. Old Dutch ships were so 
much like tubs, that, seeing the tub, the sailors took him 
| for their patron ; and the children all admired St. Nich- 
| olas, or Santa Claus, as they called him, although they 
| did not like Rupert, his attendant, who carried switches 
for the naughty children. 

St. Nicholas and King Christmas seem to have had an 
understanding with each other. At any rate, the Saint 
gave up his own particular day in the calendar, sent 
Rupert off, and assumed the dress of old Christmas, with 
his Winter dress and snowy hair. He became the special 
manager of Christmas for the King in New Netherland. 
Then, too, the Dutch were the first republicans in this 
country ; they were the only colonists who had no king, 
and paid no respect to king or crown, or sceptre or 
throne. It would scarcely do for them to set up a mor 
arch here, so King Christmas made St. Nicholas his prime 
minister for New Netherland ; and Bismarck himself 
could not have managed things better. Old and young 
looked forward to Christmas and the Christmas holidays ; 
such preparation in barn-yard and kitchen ; such fattened 
turkeys and geese ; such pies and crullers and doughnuts ; 
such preparations among the children to propitiate Santa 
Claus, gut heilig man! When the eve came, and the good, 
jolly housewife could survey with satisfaction her prepa- 
rations for the day which was to honor King Christmas, 
the children stole to the sides of the great yawning chim- 
ney, and there hung up their stockings, the appointed 
receptacles for the Christmas presents which Santa Claus 
was to bring during the silent hours of the night. Now, 
the great historian Knickerbocker pretends that ‘* good 
St. Nicholas, in the sylvan days of New Amsterdam, 
would often make his appearance in his beloved city, «f 
a holiday afternoon, riding jollily over the tree-tops, «r 
| over the roofs of the houses, now and then drawing forth 
magnificent presents from his breeches-pockets and drop- 
ping them down the chimneys of his favorites. Whereas 
in the degenerate days of iron and brass he never shows 
us the light of his countenance, nor ever visits us, save 
one night in the year, when he rattles down the chim- 
neys of the descendants of the patriarchs, confining hi 
presents merely to the children, in token of the degener- 
acy of the parents.” But he is all wrong. St. Nicholas 
was the patron of the children from the first, and the 
| older ones had no real right to his bounty. 

King Christmas ruled wherever the Dutch spread up 
the North River, over on Long Island, up the Sound, and 
over in Jersey, from Bergen and Communipaw to the 
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banks of the Hackensack and Raritan. 
cheerful and bright there from Christmas -eve till the 
close of New Year’s Day. ‘This honest gray-beard cus- 
tom of setting apart a certain portion of this good-for- 
nothing existence for the purpose of cordiality, social 
merriment and good cheer is one of the inestimable relics 
handed down to us from our worthy Dutch ancestors.” 

When English settlers came to elbow out the Dutch in 
Jersey, and settle Pennsylvania, they were chiefly men of 

-uritan stamp who set up Presbyterian meeting-houses, 
and followers of George Fox ; and much as they disliked 
cach other, they agreed on refusing to recognize King 
Christmas or honor his day ; and they looked askance at 
their jolly Dutch neighbors, who combined a little merri- 
ment with their religion. 

Mason and Dixon drew a line to separate these rebels 
at the north from the liege subjects of King Christmas 
further south. 

Virginia, as soon as it began to prosper, and Maryland 
from the outset, followed in time by South Carolina, set- 
tled in the bright days of the Merry Monarch, were Roy- 
alist to the core. They honored the King, and especially 
King Christmas, and kept his feast right royally in the 
old English way. The Maryland pilgrims in the Ark and 
Dove kept their first Christmas at sea, and seem to have 
overdone the matter, as two men killed themselves by 
their excessive honor to the King. In the Southern colo- 
nies the churches and houses were decked with greens, 
the bounteous board was spread; Christmas came with 
all its religious and social rights ; the poor, the indent- 
ured servant and the slave were kindly remembered, and 
bounty filled even their dreary homes with plenty and 
gladness, so that everywhere on Christmas people gath- 
ered around the cheerful fires, and the tales were repeated 
and songs sung, sending out with the light of the win- 
dows gleams of cheer and welcome to all without. Old 
games and amusements peculiar to England were kept 
up with zest. The young enjoyed their blind-man’s-buff 
and other sports, snapdragon and hunt-the-slipper. The 
plum-pudding came in smoking and delicious ; the wild 
fowl, geese and turkeys, and canvas-back and venison, 
were as toothsome as the best roast beef of old England 
or the boar’s head of the castle. As the mistletoe is not 
uncommon, the woods supplied that plant so identified 
in England with the Christmas holidays. It was hung 
up with honor, and all the privileges claimed. Then, too, 
the Yule-log was dragged in by the young men cheerily, 
and the fire lit before it with ceremony. The two great 
wax tapers wreathed in green, and known as Christmas 
candles, stood on the sideboard, to be lighted at supper- 
time on Christmas-eve. And the next day opened with 
carols, and the churches were thronged when .the bells 
rang out their glad summons. The day had the religious 
character of Sunday, with none of the strictness of ob- 
servance, for merry bands of amateur musicians went 
round. The dinner was the strong point, and in the 
houses of the well to do the punch-bowl was brought in ; 
and when the banquet ended, the afternoon was given up 
to the sports and merriment which brought young and 
old together in romping and laughter. 

As time went on, the wars on the Continent cf Europe 
sent over to this country, early in the last century, a large 
German immigration. These laborious, earnest people 
came with their ideas of Christmas, for they honored 
King Christmas, and introduced their national mode of 
paying him honor. Wherever they settled, on the Hudson 
or Mohawk, in the forests and mountains of Pennsylvania 
or in Georgia, they kept Christmas merrily ; and they 
made it a feast of the children. 


And all was |! 


' honor him. 


| 
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King Christmas found in them not only liege subjects, 
but men anxious to extend his sway and bring all to 
They introduced a new Christmas element 
to gladden the hearts of the young on the day. This was 
the Christmas-tree. England stripped a tree of branch 
and leaf to drag in state to its destined place the huge 
Yule-log ; but the Germans cut a young evergreen and 
brought it whole, with its glossy leaves and cedar-berries, 
Then 
all adorned it with tapers and bells and knots of ribbon, 
and amid them all hung the toys for the young. When 
evening came and the lights were lit, the children, care- 
fully excluded during the secret and mysterious prepara- 
tions, were admitted to shout and dance with delight 
around the attractive tree, and to gaze with anxious won- 


to be set up in the house, or even in the church. 


derment at the toys, each longing to know what was to 
be the gift King Christmas destined for the pudgy little 
hands so eager to grasp the long-desired present. Then 
King Christmas, or the Christ-Kind, entered to take each 
present down, and declare for whom it was intended. 
This was indeed an hour of joy for the little ones, and if 
the tree in the humblest home brought cheer and glad- 
ness, What raptures filled them when, in the afternoon of 
Christmas, all gathered at the great Christmas-tree at the 


| : : d ‘ 
church, where the deserving children received from its 


generous branches the gifts they deserved! Then the ex- 
ercises wound up with hymns and canticles, for they were 
the most music-loving people who had come to the land ; 
and their music was far above the tunes of the Bay Psalm- 
book in New England or the songs of Virginia’s Cavaliers, 
and merry as they were, the Dutch were not famous in 
music. 

King Christmas looked content ; he was making head- 
way in his campaign for the conquest of the country. 
People who were not Dutch or German began to talk of 
Santa Claus and Christmas-trees. Children, eager to have 
what they saw other children enjoy, clamored to have 
Christmas-trees, and to hang up their stockings for Santa 
Claus to fill. Here and there they sneceeded, but the 
celebration of the day did not spread rapidly. Political 
troubles threw people of different parts together at last, 
and the man of Massachusetts and the man of Virginia, 
the old Dutch settlers of New Netherland and the people 
of Carolina, began to mix and learn each other’s ways. 
People, as they traveled around, found many customs 
which were strange to them; some they liked, and some 
they did not; but they talked them over by their own 
firesides, and the way people kept Christmas was often 
told in parts where the King was yet unhonored. 

When the Revolution came, and we had to fight for our 
rights, it opened with a Christmas that cast a gloom over 
the country. On Christmas, 1775, General Montgomery 
reviewed his little force and addressed them with spirit 
before making the attack on Quebec, in which he lost his 
life and the hopes of the patriots were frustrated. It was 
a terrible disaster, and a severe blow to the hopes of the 
country, and cast a gloom over the day of rejoicing and 
gladness. But Providence did not intend the day to re- 
main a gloomy one in the annals of the country. As the 
next Christmas approached, the English were in posses- 
sion of New York and New Jersey ; Washington, with a 
diminished army, destitute of clothing, arms, ammunition 
and food, seemed hopeless. Christmas came attended by 
revelry within the British lines. Howe entertained lay- 
ishly in New York ; Rahl and his Germans, at Trenton, 
held high revelry within-doors, for a fearful storm raged 
without. Amidst it, Washington led his wasted .follow- 


| ers across the river, and advanced on Trenton, his men 


marking their passage by their bleeding feet. With the 
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Christmas - tree was seen everywhere, 
Sunday-schools of all denominations took 
it up, and the tree became a feature in 
the Sunday-school, even when the day 
was not kept in the Church. Gradn- 
ally business came to be suspended on 
Christmas Day, and even in New En- 
gland it was no longer made a point to 
close on Thanksgiving Day and keep 
open on Christmas. Presents of value 
began to pass more readily among friends 
and kindred ; enterprising houses issued 
Christmas cards, till their variety and 
attractiveness sot purchasers wild, and 
the post-office bags were crammed to 
repletion with the sudden cargo of dainty 
envelopes slipped into the boxes. The 
theatres, in the large cities, took up the 
festive custom; and, while the famous 
Christmas pantomime of the London 
play-houses has never been duplicated 
elsewhere, the Christmas matinée is the 
regulation treat of that large proportion 
of our urbar populations who are either 
CHRISTMAS IN COLONIAL VIRGINIA. far away from their homes, or have none 
to go to. Then St. Nicholas had his 
storm beating in their faces, they charged into the town | magazine, and the monthlies rival each other in getting 
by different roads. The Hessians gave way before the | out Christmas numbers, on which they lavish expense to 
charge ; Rahl, roused from his slumbers, endeavored to | secure all the attractiveness that literary genius and ar- 
rally and form his men. It was too late ; Washington | tistic skill can afford. 
drove him from his artillery, and opened on him with Churches of all creeds are now adorned for the day, 
his two field-pieces, ferried across the ice-clogged Dela- | generally with greens and glad texts ; the Catholic altars 
ware. Little more than half an hour's fighting gave Wash- | blaze with lights, and the crib where an effigy of the Holy 
ington nearly the whole Hessian force, 
wounded or prisoners, with all their 
cannon, muskets and ammunition, 
and the stores his men so sadly need- 
ed. It was a juyous Christmas to the 
heroic army which had endured so 
much. They kept Christmas as they 
never expected to do, and refreshed, 
and full of enthusiasm and hope, 
recrossed the river with their pris- 
oners and booty. Until that glorious 
Christmas, ‘the life of the United 
States flickered like a dying flame,” 
and King Christmas felt that his day 
was one that Americans would always 
remember with patriotic joy. 

Then, some years after, we sent the 
news of the surrender of Yorktown 
over to England as a Christmas pres- 
ent to the King; but it only made 
him more stubborn than ever. 

Then, when, for a second time, we 
took up arms against England, driven 
to exasperation by the insults, the 
indignities and the depredations to 
which she subjected us, the war clos- 
ed by the treaty of peace signed at 
Ghent on Christmas-eve, 1814, mak- 
ing that another historic Christmas 
in our annals, a Christmas that 
brought peace to the land. 

Then came peace and prosperity. 
The country grew, new States arose, 
Christmas became more generally 
celebrated. German immigration 
spread over the country, and the A DUTOH FIRE-PLACE, NEW AMSTERDAM—AWAITING SANTA OLAUS. 
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Child rests, with his mother and Joseph and attendant | 
angels, is encircled with waxen tapers and odorous flow- | 
ers, and children, in wrapt admiration, make their little | 
offerings, to be borne later in the day to cheer poor chil- 
dren in their dismal homes. 


“The bells !—the bells !—the Christmas-bells ! 

How merrily they ring! 

As if they felt the joy they tell 
To every human thing. 

The silvery tones o’er vale and hill 
Are swelling soft and clear, 

As wave on wave the tide of sound 
Fills the bright atmosphere. 


‘The bells !—the silvery Christmas bells! 
O’er many a mile they sound! 
And household tones are answering them 
In thousand homes around; 

Voices of childhood, blithe and shrill, 
With youth’s strong accents blend, 
And manhood’s deep and earnest tones 

With woman's praise ascend,” 





In Louisiana and the country from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific King Christmas has always been recognized. | 
His day was kept by the planter at the mouth of the | 
Mississippi, by mission Indians in New Mexico and Calli- | 
fornia, by Canadian fur-trappers and voyageurs in their | 
camps in the Rocky Mountains, where the noels and | 
carols of the St. Lawrence called up the echoes of the | 
wilderness. Those of Spanish blood on our south-west- 
ern frontier, with the Canadians who line our border-line | 
on the north, alike keep the day each in their own way. | 





Thus King Christmas, who was treated so cavalierly in 
New England in the olden days, has at last fairly con- 
quered the country. We have made it our great holi- 
day. The Fourth of July was once kept by reading the 
Declaration of Independence, by solemn orations, by 
military parades, by something like the Old World fairs. 
This is all of the past. The celebration has dwindled 
to the noisy explosives of boys, and people fly to escape 
the din, which is a terror to those of feeble nerves, and a 
constant source of alarm from the danger of great confla- 


grations. Washington’s Birthday is an undemonstrative 
holiday. Thanksgiving Day has become general, and, 


since the Presidents issue their annual proclamations, is 
generally observed in all the States ; but the service in 
churches is declining, there is no religious pomp—it has 
become simply a day of rest and good dinners. Even the 
old-time family gatherings on the day, when the sons and 
daughters would gather at the old homestead to recall the 
memories of youth, have ceased to be a feature of the occa- 
sion. New Year’s Day, which, as celebrated by the Dutch 
of New Amsterdam, developed into a social holiday, and 
was adopted in many parts of the country, grew at last to 
be an intolerable nuisance, and is kept simply as a day of 
rest and good cheer, while Christmas has grown steadily 
in popularity ; many nations contribute their elements of 
gladness—England, her carols ; Holland, her Santa Claus 
and element for children in the way of mysterious pres- 
ents ; Germany, her Christmas-trees ; Catholic and Epis- 
copalian, their grandest church services ; so that all com- 
bine to make it imposing, religious, social, cheerful, 
bright for young and old. Long live King Christmas! 





CHRISTMAS, 1776—WaASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE AT TRENTON, N. J.— AFTER THE PAINTING BY LEUTZE. 
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FICTION AND FACT, 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


No Port's romantic invention, 
No realist’s fiction of fire, 

Can equal the warlike contention 
Fach spirit must wage with desire, 


No love-tale or danger, 
No story created by art, 

But life writes one wilder and stranger 
On the folded-down leaf of each heart, 


of passion 


No voice has dared utter the errors 
Each soul must record in its course; 

No pen has dared picture the terrors 
Of love in its fullness and force. 


Though great be the artist’s devotion 
And genius, who pictures the sea, 
As canvas compared to the ocean, 
So fletion to nature must be, 


MARIE BASHKIRTSEFFE: 
4 HUMAN DOCUMENT. 
By HELEN ZIMMERN, 


In the Autumn of 1884, in the luxurious and artistically 
furnished salon of a princely Russian family resident at 
Paris might have been seen the following picture: Well 
screened from dranghts and sudden intruders stood two 
sofas. On one, amid soft, graceful plush and lace dra- 
peries of varying intensities of white, reclined a young 
woman of twenty-four. A wealth of hair, fair with a 
golden glow, framed her face, and brought into promi- 
rence her sombre eyes (brul's de pensées), full of intellect- 
ual life—a life destined to be cut off in one short fort- 
night by the galloping consumption which had made her 
its prey. On the other, at full length, lay a man of thirty- 
six, of almost youthful appearance, but pale with the ashy 
paleness of the terrible malignant disease whose tortures 
even his foree of will could not always conceal. 

The girl, for she still looked more girl than woman, was 
a young painter standing on the very threshold of the 
temple of fame—in fact, the Marie Bashkirtseff whose 
picture had a deserved and real success at the Salon that 
very Spring : the young Russian millionaire, who was the 
friend of the most eminent artists of the day, and who 
was known in the most exclusive salons of Paris equally 
for her beauty, artistic dress, ready wit, wide refding, 
and musicianly gifts. Le- 
page, the artist who, fighting his way upward from the 
position of letter-sorter, had won himself a place in the 
first rank of French art, though his carecr was but com- 
menced, Community of interests, a like intensity of men- 
tal life, of penetrating spiritual insight, had drawn these 
two together in their last days; and, with a glorious vista 
of possibilities opening before them, they lay talking of 
art and philosophy, of the reality of things, of the poetry 
of life; talking and 

** Fini, le tableau de cette année !" such were the words 
which Marie Bashkirtseff wrote in her diary just a fort- 
night before her death, despairing of finding strength to 
finish, for that year, the picture of the ‘‘ Holy Women at 
the Tomb of Christ,” which, she hoped, was to gain her 
the medal at the ensuing Salon. Little did she think as 
she wrote them that the living word-picture we have 
quoted above was destined far to surpass in pathos any 
wide-eyed Magdalen, any rock-tomb or Virgin Mother 
she could paint-—that her diary rather than her pictures 
would make her European fame. 


The man was Jules Bastien 


dying. 


MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF: 


| between 


| den gave on to the Promenade des Anglais. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 


Marie Bashkirtseff was the only daughter of a nobly 
Soon after her birth, in 1860, quarrels 
the Bashkirtseff and Babanine families (her 
mother was a Babanine) drove her parents apart. Mario 
was transferred, with her mother and her little brother 
Paul, to the care of her maternal aunt and grandmother, 
and, baby as she was, seems to have quickly made ever 


Russian house. 


body her williny servant. 

At the age of ten a great exodus took place. Marie, her 
crandfather, aunt, mother, cousin, brother, doctor, sery 
ants, dogs, and endless baygage, left Russia to trav! 
through Europe. By way of Vienna, Baden, Geneva, th» 
caravan found its way to Nice, where, in the beginning cf 
1873, the family was installed in a villa, whose large gar- 
Marie was 
now twelve, and had begun the diary that is now acces:- 
ible in print to all the world. After having written on 
for some time without any other object than the satis- 
faction of that desire of self-analysis, that love of definite 
clearness which was one of her great characteristics, the 
girl began to perceive the psychological value of which 
her journal might prove—should she live long enough 
to future students of human nature, to future ‘ Zolas, 
Goncourts or Maupassants.”’ 

The book opens in the midst of a romantic affection for 
an English duke who was staying in the environs of Nice. 
Marie had never spoken to him; he probably hardly 
knew of her existence ; but the girl was attracted by tho 
aristocratic assurance of his manners (i/ a du Néron,” she 
says of him), and determined that she could not be happy 
except in marrying him ! 

His ultimate marriage produces a state of ‘jealousy, 
love, envy, deception, wounded vanity,” would 
have done honor to any woman forcibly robbed of a real 
flesh-and-blood lover. Readers naturally may object that 
this is the mere foolish romanticism of any young woman 
who has developed early and read many novels. Any 
young woman might dream in this way. True; but ‘‘any 
young woman” would not have had the force of will to 
keep the whole experience to herself; there would have 


which 


been a confidante, a pleasant hugging of the romantic 
grief ; dreamings, sickly poetry, a languid idleness. In 
Marie laughed 
sang, played, danced, dressed, seemed the gayest of the 


this case there was nothing of the kind. 


gay, amused every one by her wit, and then retired to 
her own room to shed bitter tears of passionate disap 
pointment. It is doubtful whether even her mother 
knew what was passing within her. Hers was a strenu 
ous, active life, filled with movement social and intellect 
ual. We see her, in her diary, visiting her friends, play 
ing Mendelssohn and Bach, singing, walking with her 
dogs, working herself into nervous fevers on account of 
the unpunctuality of her English teacher (‘‘ Thirteen 
years old !” she exclaims, ‘If I lose time now, what shall 
I become ?”’); dismissing the said English governess on 
her refusal to explain a rule of arithmetic ; making out 
for herself a programme of studies such as to astonish the 
censeur at the lycée at Nice, to whom she applied for pro 
English, French, Italian, Greek, Latin, chemis- 
try, were, we learn incidentally, among her studies ; she 
even thinks of presenting herself for the B.Sc. examins- 
tion. That all this was thorough work we see plainly, 
for in after-years we find her reading the masterpieces of 
Greek and Latin with the same pleasure as those of Rus- 
sian or French ; criticising Livy as she would Tourgue- 
nieff; reveling in ‘‘Hamlet”; enjoying to the full the 
true humanity of Homer’s story of Ulysses and Nausicaa. 

Thirteen years of age saw Marie Bashkritseff changed 
from the “slight, weakly, plain child,” to a blooming 
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MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF: 
girl, rejoicing in the plenitude of life, healthily conscious 
of her attractions, paganly frank in her expression of this 
consciousness. 

“We pass the day in admiring me; mamma admires me, the 
Princess G, admires me; she continually says I am like mamma, 
or her daughter ; now, this is the greatest compliment any one can 
pay me. The fact is, I am really pretty, At Venice, in the great 
hall of the Ducal Palace, the pieture on the ceiling represents 
Venus as a large, fair, fresh-colored woman. I recall that paint- 
ing. My photographs will never be able to give a correct impres- 
sion of me. The color is wanting, and my freshness, my incom- 
parable whiteness, are my chief beauty. But if any one puts me 
into a bad humor, if any one thwarts me in anything, if I tire my- 
self, good-by to my beauty! Nothing more fragile than I am, 
When I am happy, tranquil, then only am I adorable. When I am 
vexed, I might rather be called ugly. I expand in happiness as 
flowers in the sunlight. I shall be seen—there is plenty of time. 

. I am like Hagar in the desert ; I wait and desire a living 
Boul.” 

Meanwhile, however, while awaiting the “living soul,” 
this very nineteenth-century Hagar goes off to Paris, and 
the combat between her artistic and society natures (if 
one may be allowed the expression) comes out very 
strongly. She is first of all transported by the bustle, the 
hurry, the sense of life. ‘I love Paris and my heart 
beats ; I want to live faster, faster, faster ;’ and then she 
adds, as though the shadow of the cross fell over her : 
“Tt is true; I fear this desire to live by steam is the pres- 
age of a short life.” Then the artistic side gets the upper 
hand, and she pines for the beauties of Nice. 

The stay in Paris was but short. In September we 
find Marie in Florence for the centenary of Michael An- 
gelo, and have the earliest indications of her future char- 
acteristic as an artist. It is the first time she has seen 
anything worth the name of art. She rushes to the Pitti, 
and spends long hours there with her patient aunt. 

Up to the present time, however, art is but one among 
Marie’s manifold pursuits, and perhaps the one to which, 
living as she was in an absolutely inartistic milieu, she 
gives least time and thought. Under the ever-increasing 
stress of her desire for glory, her thoughts turn to her 
diary, to her voice, to a splendid marriage, which should 
place her attainments in the full light of a brilliant so- 
ciety. 

It was at Rome, whither the whole family went for the 
Carnival of 1876, that Marie attracted the attention of the 
nephew of a well-known cardinal, a handsome young fel- 
low, with the dark eyes and nervous, muscular figure 
likely to attract a girl of Marie’s physique. The license 
of carnival time ; endless opportunities of meeting in so- 
ciety, where Marie's music and caustic wit already made 
her a prominent figure ; rides across the Campagna; an 
accident in which Marie, nearly thrown, was saved by 
Pietro—all served to raise a storm of passion in the man. 
And Marie, captivated at moments py his eyes and his 
voice, eager at the thought of becoming a cardinal's niece, 
of shining in society, of mixing in politics—Marie just 
warmed her hands at his flame, and, deceived by the re- 
flected heat, imagined for a time that she, too, loved. 

She began to doubt the reality of her feelings at a mo- 
ment characteristic of her ardor and fancy. Absence had 
but heated her. At Naples she longed for him contin- 
ually ; from Nice she returned suddenly to Rome with 
her aunt to see him; but with the first kiss began the 
process of disillusion. She had treated him with an as- 
sumption of dignity which to an on-looker must have been 
ludicrous } had given him her hand to kiss, or in mo- 
ments of special kindness the cross round her neck. On 
her return to Rome the second time, she arranges a ro- 
mantic meeting to talk over their future (for which, with 
her characteristic common-sense incongruity, she at the 
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same time refers him to her parents), and experiences a 
curious mixture of pleasure and discontent. ‘Is this, 
then, love? Is it serious? It always seemed to me that 
he must be going to laugh, he was so grave and tender.” 
And again : ‘‘ Truly it was delicious, that moment, for he 
remained motionless as I was, and without speaking a 
word.” And in close connection with these sentences 
come others, like the following : ‘‘ No, it is not real love. 
In real love nothing trite or common could be said.” 
Some months later on, she sums up: “I only loved his 
love for me. But as Iam incapable of meanness in love, 
T loved, and felt as though I loved, myself. It was ex- 
citement (exaltation), fanaticism, short -sightedness, stu- 
pidity—yes, stupidity.” So spoke her reason, but feel- 
ings are not so easily subdued. The subject continued 
to preoccupy her strongly ; her thoughts continued to 
turn to him in moments of fatigue or depression. In 
Paris we find her in her usual impetuous manner consult- 
ing a somnambulist concerning his whereabouts and his 
feelings. Told that he was married. ‘‘ Once in my room 
I could reason no longer. .... I threw myself on the 
ground, stupefied and miserable,” yet not from love, but 
at a curious regret at her inability to love. 

Marie had received one of the hardest lessons of her 
life. She had been brought face to face with facts and 
forces of existence which we all imagine we realize and 
expect until we come into actual contact with them, are 
conquered by them, and deceive ourselves with the assur- 
ance that next time we shall resign ourselves without a 
struggle. 

‘* When I went down to speak to him on the eve of our 
departure,” she says later on, ‘‘ he saw in my action only 
an amorous rendezvous. When I leant on his arm, he 
trembled only with desire. When I looked at him seri- 
ous, inspired like an ancient prophetess, he saw nothing 
but a woman and a rendezvous.” The thought of the 
rendezvous tortures her; she prays with tears that she 
may forget it; her lips seem to have turned black since 
the kiss, of which he had so little understood the value. 
**T advise all young women to be more canailles at the 
bottom of their souls !” she exclaims, bitterly. To a sen- 
sitive girl’s mind, surely no revelation could be a greater 
shock than the one Marie had just received ! 

There was, however, another, and perhaps even more 
important, element of education in this painful affair. 

Marie, independent, accustomed to originate and carry 
out her plans without encouttering any obstacles worth 
the name, here found herself face to face, for the first 
time in her life, with a dependent being. She, who 
treated parents and grandparents as her equals, who 
considered herself mistress of her own destinies, was sud- 
denly confronted with the extraordinarily-close organiza- 
tion of an Italian family. 

Pietro was the nephew of a well-known cardinal. His 
youthful excesses had produced a tension in the family. 
Now, at twenty-four, he had promised reform, and was 
trying to regain the favor of his clerical uncle, when he 
fell in love with Marie. Naturally the cardinal objected 
that the nephew, of whom he hoped to make use to in- 
crease his political weight, should marry a Russian of the 
Greek Church, and joined his influence to that of Pietro’s 
father, mother, brother and sisters to prevent the match. 
Virtually Marie was fighting against the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the contest was what one might expect from 
such combatants. 

‘* Follow me to Nice,” she says to Pietro more than once, 
anxious to withdraw him from these hostile influences. 

‘**T can’t—I have no money ; but I will ask my mother, 
who will speak to my father about it.” 
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Needless to say the money was not granted, and Marie’s ; mately to have rendered the inevitable obedience. Marie 
plan failed. Marie was helpless against this cold hostil- | with an indescribable mixture of rage and wounded pride 
ity, this paralysis of independent action. ‘‘ This abso- | owned herself beaten for the first time in her life. 
lute dependence freezes me,” she says; ‘‘if they forbade | Braced by the conflict with superior powers, deepened 
him to love me, he would obey, I am certain.” She was | and widened by close contact with another human being, 
right. After that meeting on the eve of her departure | Marie, now sixteen years of age, faced a difficulty from 
from Rome, she never saw him again. He wrote once or | which many an older person would have shrunk. This 
twice, despairing letters it would seem ; but appears ulti- ' was nothing less than a journey to Russia to win the affec- 
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tions of the father from whom she 
had been separated since she was less 
than two; to break, alone and un- 
known as she was, the hostile influ- 
ence exerted over him for years by 
his family, and to persuade him to 
rejoin his wife and establish himself 
abroad for the Winter to help in the 
task of providing a suitable future 
for his daughter. He was a man of 
evil disposition, Marie was told— 
haughty, sarcastic, delighting to hu- 
miliate those with whom he came in 
contact. She determined, then, to 
fight him with his own weapons ; to 
take him fear her wit, while she 
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forced him to respect her character and admire her per- 
son ; appealing to his vanity, by showing herself to the 
greatest possible advantage in the society he habitually 
frequented. Such was the task before the girl, and which 
she had set herself, as she parted from her mother, for 
the first time in her life, to travel with her aunt to the 
Russian frontier. Through Paris she reaches Eydtkih- 
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nen, and leaves her aunt, to launch forth into the un- | 


known. The parting is characteristic. 

“At midnight I got into the train; my aunt was weeping; I 
kept my eyes high and immovable, that they might not overflow. 
The conductor gave the signal, and for the first time in my life I 
found myself alone! I began to ery aloud: but if you think I drew 
no profit from my tears! ... I made a study from Nature of the 
art of weeping.” 


No traces of weakness could be discovered, however, 


when she met her uncle at Wirballen, nor when, at Pol- | 


tawa, she first saw her father. She had taken her stand 
from the first; had been served like a princess. The re- 
port of her beauty, wit, gayety and exactingness had 
already reached her father, who was in a state of much 
excitement between desire to see her, fear that she would 
refuse to go to his house, and nervousness as to the result 
of the first interview. 

“] threw myself into his arms with a noble slowness, He was 
visibly satisfied with my appearance, for his first care was to ex- 
amine me in a kind of hurry. 

“* How big you are! I did not expect it; and pretty: yes, yes, 
very good, really.’ 

“* This is how Iam received; without even a carriage! Have 
you had my letter ? 

“*No; but I have just received the telegram, and rushed here. 
I hoped to arrive for the train. I am covered with “dust. To 
eome quicker I got into E.'s troika.’ 

‘T am like that; I must be waited on.’ 

“*QLike me; but mind, I am as capricious as a devil.’ 

“*And I as two.’ 

“*You are used to have people run after you like little dogs.’ 

“* And I must be run after; without that, nothing.’ 

** Ah, no! you won't get on with me in that way.’ 

‘You can take me or leave me.’ 
sut why treat me as “ father” ? 
there.’ 

‘Perfect, and so much the better,’ 

“ My father,” she says two days afterward, “is a hard man, ir- 
ritated and crushed from infancy by the terrible general, his father. 


“ 


Tam a bon vivant, a young 
man 








coquette, much as Marie delighted in coquetry at this 
epoch ; for the character-sketches she gives of her admir- 
ers show a faculty of observation, an increased knowledge 
of human nature, which would not only be remarkable in 
any person of mature age, but which reveal the enormous 
strides her own character had made in its development 
since she went to Rome in the Spring of that same year. 
To dazzle by her toilets and accomplishments was, how- 
ever, by no means sufficient for Marie’s restless nature. 
She threw herself with energy into all the outdoor sports 
in which her father delighted, determined to surpass all 
others of her sex in Russian active life, and to conquer 
the timidity inherent in her nature—thoroughly enjoying 
the novelty of the purely animal pleasure to be found in 
riding, fishing or shooting. Now she successfully mounts 
an unbroken ‘horse, ‘‘ partly to spite my own cowariice, 
partly to fill up the news-bags of those dandies from.Pol 
tawa ;” now she rates herself for fearing a gun, and sets 
to work to practice shooting ; now it is a hunting party 
in which she walks for miles in man’s costume (ending by 
shooting a crow !), or takes her place, gun in hand, alone 
in the damp thicket, with a couple of dogs, lying in am- 
bush for the-wolves which it is the peasants’ duty to beat 
up. Her intellectual nature needed the relief of the fatigu- 
ing reality of this bodily activity, just as her society life 


| found rest in contact with the poorer classes. During her 


stay in Russia, too, we have the first exhibition of the 
enthusiastic interest in politics which she displayed in 


| later years. 


Searcely was he free and rich than he launched out and half ruined | 


himself. All puffed (bouffi) up with vanity and puerile pride, he 
prefers appearing a monster to showing what he feels, especially if 
anything moves him; and in that he is like me.” 


Meanwhile another side of Marie’s character had been 
showing itself in her diary. During the four months of 


her stay in Russia her object was to show herself to the | 


greatest possible advantage and captivate all with whom 
she came in contact. ‘‘I am far,” she says, “ from re- 
gretting my thirty-one trunks. My father must be taken 
through his vanity ;” and we have from time to time de- 
scriptions of the toilets by which she astonished the na- 
tives. Her wide reading, her conversational powers, dis- 
played without a trace of pedantry, excited enthusiasm in- 
a not overeducated Russian provincial town ; her music 
(she played harp, violin, mandolin and piano) and her 
fine voice delighted a society where music seems to have 
been little known; her painting (we find her painting 
portraits of her brother afd his friends) raised her father’s 
admiration for her to the highest possible pitch. We see 
her the centre of an admiring crowd, who féle her and 
worship her ; she is carried in a carpet when tired ; she 
holds her court on the stairs like Goethe’s Elenore. 
like stairs,” she remarks in this connection, ‘‘ because one 
ascends.” Books were at a discount ; society life entirely 
to the fore. Yet it was not the society life of an ordinary 
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Heartily glad was she when, in November, she started 
with her father to return to Paris. There they met her 
mother, and Marie’s work was speedily undone. The 
mother, as we gather from the diary, was a passive, yield- 
ing woman, capable of great devotion, but entirely wanting 
in the firmness, forbearance and tact, in that intellectual 
grip of another’s character, which had enabled Marie to 
dominate her father. The quarrels broke out again, and 
M. Bashkirtseff soon returned to Russia. Yet relations 
were decidedly improved. Marie tells us: 

‘I have decided to remain at Paris, where I shall study, and 
whence I shall go to enjoy myself at the waters in the Summer. 
Fancies are exhausted ; Russia has failed ; I am corrected for good. 
I feel that the moment has at last come to stop... . This is no 
passing resolution like so many others, but definite.” 


Deprived both by her analytical mind and by the lofti- 
ness of her ideals of religion, and of the ability to inake 
a good match, Marie, during the Autumn of 1878, set- 
tled in Paris to begin the artistic career which was to 
prove her consolation until her death. Painting was the 
only form of art left open to her. Her voice was irrevo- 
cably gone in consequence of a chronic laryngitis. 

October, 1878, saw her first entry into Julian’s Art 
Academy, and an immediate grip of her work, which 
greatly astonished Julian, and Robert Fleury, the teacher 
in her section. It was certainly an extraordinary thing 
that a vivacious girl of seventeen, whose position enabled 
her to go into society as much as she wished, should work 
for eight and nine hours a day in a small, close, ugly 
studio, with a fervor not to be surpassed by those whose 
art was their bread. 

Most characteristically Marie proceeds to grow jealous 
of the successes of the most gifted and advanced artist in 
the studio. 

“ Breslau has been working in the studio for two years, and sho 
is twenty, while I am seventeen; but Breslau had drawn a great 
deal before coming here, And I, wretch! I have only been draw- 
ing for a fortnight. How well Breslau draws !’ 

Her artistic life resolves itself henceforth in great meas- 
ure into a race with Breslau. She is glad to have found 
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a rival worthy of her. ‘‘ With the others,” she says, ‘I 
should have gone to sleep.” ; 

She modifies her dress to harmonize with her new con- 
dition (‘‘ I wear no heels at the studio,” she remarks, half 
laughing) ; makes merry expeditions into the Quartier 
Latin in search of engravings, draperies, casts, and other 
artistic properties ; is discovered by her horrified family 
driving with her fellow-students in an open cab in the 
Bois (‘‘elles étaient si gentilles, si convenables,” she 
says); is delighted when, ‘‘thanks to my modest cos- 
tume, people take me for some Breslau or other, and look 
at me in a certain benevolent, encouraging manner, quite 
different from formerly.” 

As the technical difficulties of execution were overcome, 
as the novelty of work from the nude wore off, these real- 
istic tendencies, developed by growing age and experi- 
ence, manifested themselves in an intense love of the 
streets and public gardens. Her last exhibited picture, 
the spirited ‘‘Meeting” of six vivacious school-boys, was 
painted in the street ; one of her last productions was the 
result of work in a cab; everything had been prepared 
for the commencement of another study of the kind, when 
death cut short her career. 

All this while, unhappily, Marie’s presentiments of an 
early death were rapidly nearing fulfillment. Painting, 
drawing, sculpture, visits to Versailles, society, the the- 
atres, night watchings, united to the exaggerated sensi- 
bility of an intensely nervous nature in an uncongenial 
milieu, were not calculated to diminish the evil which 
existed already before she settled at Paris. To the cough, 
to the trouble with the eyes, was added a slight deaf- 
ness, Which threatened to increase, and which intensely 
wounded Marie’s amour propre. 

Later we find her at a German watering-place amusing 
every one by her antics, and quietly remarking, ‘‘I assure 
you it is sad to make twenty-five persons die with laugh- 


ing, and yet not to enjoy one’s self.” On a journey 
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opened—all these should be read in Marie’s own words 
in order to taste their full pathos. That year (1884) her 
pictures (one of them ‘Les trois rires !”) appeared in the 
Salon knotted with black crape. Their painter had gone 
over to the great majority. These works, which displayed 
to the full her rare vigor of handling and fearless realism, 
were ultimately bought by the French Government, and 
hang in the Luxembourg. If Marie could have lived to 


| attain this honor, how intensely glad it would have made 
| her! But in her case, as in that of many an even less 





through Spain with her family, she is now “ drunk with | 


blood” after that ‘school for assassins,” the bull-fight ; 
now cutting her melon as though she were “‘ planting a 
banderilla”; now painting a convict, with the officers of 
the prison arranged in admiring semicircles behind her, 
and the rest of the convicts craning their necks to see at 
least the easel from the yard below; now fuming at the 
few ideas she is able to exchange with her companions. 

Soon after her return to Paris, she went alone and in 
secret to a strange doctor, in order to learn the truth. 
Her manner of facing it is most characteristic. ‘‘ Tiens / 
it amuses me, this position of a condemned being. It is 
a pose, an emotion; I contain a mystery; death has 
touched me with its fingers ; there is a certain charm in 
it; it is new at first.” Blisters, iodine, care, she refused 
them all; she would not disfigure herself; she would 
work on and taste the full of life till the very end. Most 
touching are the last few months of the existence of the 
attainted girl; the continued fever of life and work ; the 
indomitable will with which she continued the struggle 
for glory ; the despair with which she realizes that the 
blow will fall before she can fairly reach her goal. ‘‘ Six 
years working ten hours a day, to reach what ? A begin- 
ning of talent and a mortal illness.” Touching is her 
battle with her idyllic sympathy for Bastien Lepage. 
‘* How can one love when one sees human nature under a 
microscope ?” she asks. Her visits to the great painter 
in his mortal illness, when she herself could scarcely 
dress to go to him; her bitter, numbed wretchedness, 
heart-rending in such a nature, at the thought that his 
death may precede her own; lastly, the breaking of even 
that proud will, and the scene with which this paper 








fortunate genius, renown came too late to warm the heart 
that so yearned for it. And may we also add that in her 
case love also came too late? It is hard to determine 
whether the deep sympathy she felt for her fellow-suf- 
ferer and fellow-artist was love or merely friendship. 
Be that as it may, no one can lay down emotionless this 
diary, in which a human soul has voluntarily laid its very 
inmost fibres bare before us. She was not a faultless hero- 
ine, far from it, but we love her none the less for that. 
The more, perhaps, for it approaches her to our common 
humanity. And think of her what we will, we cannot 
refuse to her the tribute that she was a valiant soul, who 
acted up to the motto she herself had chosen, ‘‘ Jusqu’ar 
bout.” 


WILKIE COLLINS. 


In the death of Wilkie Collins, in London, on the 23d 
of September last, an admirable story-teller passed away 
from the ranks of English novelists. He would not have 
disdained the name, for he was old-fashioned enough to 
consider story the backbone of fiction. Charles Reade, 
who was also of the same opinion, in talking of Wilkie 
Collins, called him ‘‘a great artist,” and pointed out with 
enthusiasm the marvelous dovetailing of his work. Dick- 
ens had the highest opinion of his genius, and, as is well 
known, wrote more than one story in collaboration with 
him. No gentler or more kindly hearted man (writes 
his genial contemporary James Payn) ever held a pen, 
or gave encouragement to youthful aspirants. Though 
from ill-health he had long withdrawn from general so- 
ciety, he leaves many friends tu mourn him, a world of 
grateful readers and not a single enemy. 

William Wilkie Collins was born in London on January 
1st, 1824. His father was William Collins, R.A., the land- 
scape painter, and his mother a sister of Mrs. Margaret 
Carpenter, the portrait painter, so that from both sides 
he inherited the artistic temperament. He received his 
education first at Highbury, being mainly instructed in 
the rudiments of Latin and Greek, ‘“‘ which,” as he once 
wrote, ‘have not been of the slightest use to me in my 
after-life,” and later on the Continent, where he mastered 
the French and Italian. Returning to England in 1839, 
young Collins went back to a private school and his un- 
congenial classics, and at the age of seventeen or eighteen 
was placed in a tea-merchant’s office. In this pursuit he 
continued for four years; but he was already an author 
in secret. There was hardly any form of literary enter- 
prise proper to his age in which he did not secretly vent- 
ure. But toward the end of the four years he was wise 
enough ‘to descend from epic poems and blank-verse 
tragedies” to unassuming little articles and stories, some 
of which found their way into the small periodicals of the 
time. He then abandoned commerce, and tried reading 
for the bar. This new occupation lasted, perhaps, six 
weeks ; then he began a novel. Nominally he continued 
to be a member of Lincoln’s Inn, at which he had been 
entered as a student, and five years afterward was called 
to the bar. The novel which he began, with which to 
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beguile his time, when completed, was offered for sale 
among the London publishers, but none of them would 
venture to produce it. 

The best reason in the world for this hesitation on the 
part of the publishers to bring out his book is thus given 
in the author’s own words : 
laid in the Isiand of Tahiti, long before the period of its 
discovery by European navigation. 


‘*The scene of the story was 


My youthful imagi- ! 


and seclusion of his father’s painting- room. The first 
volume had been completed, and he was well on with the 
second, when his absorption in it was broken rudely by 
his father’s death. He put the novel aside, and addressed 
himself to the writing of another story, which lay neare) 
his heart—the story of his father’s life. In the ‘*‘ Memoirs 
of William Collins, R.A.,” he saw his name on the title- 
page of a printed and published book for the first time 





PREPARING FOR THE CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL—VILLAGE MUSICIANS REHEARSING.—SEE PAGE 643. 


nation ran riot among the noble savages, in scenes which 
caused the respectable publisher to declare that it was 
impossible to put his name on the title-page of sucha 
For the moment I was a little discouraged. Sut 
I got over it, and began another novel.”’ This time the 
scene was in Rome, the period the fifth century, and the 
central historical event the siege of the Eternal City by 
the Goths. All day he read his authorities at the British 
Museum ; in the evening he wrote his story in the quiet 


novel. 


The biography and work of love appeared in 1848, when 
he was twenty-four, and is considered one of his best 
books. The biography finished, Mr. Collins returned ‘to 
and completed his romance. Colburn, the publisher, re- 
fused the book, but Bentley published it in the year 1850. 
The title of this, his first novel, was ‘‘ Antonina; Or, Th« 
Fall of Rome.” Its success was such as to give him at 
once a certain place as a novelist. His second romance, 
‘* Basil,” appeared in 1852. ‘‘Rambles beyond Railways ; 
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Or, A Narrative of a Walking Tour in Cornwall,” a series 
of picturesque descriptions, published in 1851, helped to 
widen his reputation, and soon after he was associated 
with Dickens as writer for Household Words and All the 
Year Round. His work in these periodicals was remark- 
able for its individuality of style, for he was the only 
prominent writer who did not imitate the master. During 
the years 1856-60 he published ‘After Dark,” ‘‘The Dead 
Secret’ and ‘The Queen of Hearts,” which displayed his 
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rare skill in plot-construction and in literary style. The 
appearance of ‘‘The Woman in White,” in 1860, perhaps 
the greatest, certainly the most famous, of his novels, es- 
tablished his reputation as one of the leading writers in 
fiction of his day. It was widely commended for strength 
of plot, arrangement of detail and sustained interest. 
The mystery of the story was preserved with marvelous 
skill. ‘*The Woman in White” was followed, in 1862, 
by “No Name”; a volume of collected sketches and 
essays appeared in 1863, called ‘‘My Miscellanies”’; 
** Armadale ” was published in 1866; ‘‘'The Moonstone,” 
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‘*Man and Wife,” in 1870; ‘* Poor Miss Finch,” 
in 1872; ‘* Miss or Mrs.? and Other Stories in Outline,” 
in 1873; ‘*The New Magdalen,” in 1873; ‘‘ The Law and 
the Lady,” in 1875; ‘“‘Two Destinies,” in 1876; ‘‘ The 
Haunted Hotel,” in 1878; ‘*The Fallen Leaves,” in 
1879; ‘*A Rogue’s Life from his Birth to his Mar- 
riage,” in 1879; ‘‘Jezebel’s Daughter,” in 1880; ‘‘The 
Black Robe,” in 1881; ‘‘ Heart and Science,” in 1883 ; 
| ‘I Say No,” in 1884 ; «‘ Tlie Evil Genius,” in 1886 ; ‘‘ The 


| in 1868; 


COLLINS. 


Legacy of Cain,” in 1888 ; and ‘‘ Blind Love,” during the 
past year. By special arrangement with the author, ‘‘The 
| Fallen Leaves” and ‘‘ Heart and Science” had their first 
American publication in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News 
paper. Indeed, the majority of his novels have first been 
published in serial form. 
| Many of them, too, have been dramatized, and he has 
also written plays. His first drama was ‘‘ The Light- 
house,” which was acted in private at the house of 
| Charles Dickens. It was first performed at Camden 
| House, Kensington. Charles Dickens assumed the part 
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of Aaron Gurnoch, head light-keeper ; Wilkie Collins, 
that of Vartin Gurnoch ; Jacob Dale was acted by Mark 
Lemon ; a Shipwrecked Lady, Miss Hogarth (Dickens’s 
sister-in-law); Pheba, the eldest Miss Dickens. The 
acting of Dickens on this occasion was the marked feat- 
ure of the evening, which, according to Tom Taylor, 
‘“was a great individual creation of a kind that has not 
been exhibited before.” ‘‘'The Frozen Deep,” Collins’s 
second drama, has a similar history, having been pro- 
duced in 1857 at Dickens’s house by amateurs, and also 
at the Olympic, but had only a limited popularity. Wil- 
kie Collins, in collaboration with Dickens and Fechter, 
cramatized Dickens's Christmas story, ‘‘ No Thorough- 
fare,” which Fechter brought out with great éclat at the 
Adelphi Theatre, of which he was then the manager. 
‘Black and White” was also adapted by Collins and 
Fechter, and produced at the Adelphi. A dramatic ver- 
sion by himself of ‘‘The Moonstone” was brought out 
at the Olympic Theatre in September, 1877. His orig- 


re 


|} and go forward. 


COLLINS. 





That’s the only secret in story - tell- 
ing. ... If I were to judge by the popularity of the 
books with the public, I should say that the ‘Woman in 
White’ and the ‘Moonstone’ are the best. My own judg- 
ment is in favor of ‘Armadale,’ however. I think it is 


the best-balanced story I have written, and most com- 


inal play, ‘“‘ Rank and Riches,” produced at the Adelphi | 


Theatre in June, 1883, was a complete failure, and pre- 
sented a remarkable contrast in its reception to that ac- 
corded plays founded on ‘‘The New Magdalen” and 
‘‘The Woman in White,” both produced at the Olympic 
Theatre, and a dramatization of ‘‘ Man and Wife,” pro- 
duced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. In ‘‘The New 
Magdalen” Miss Genevieve Ward took the chief part, and 
in this country Miss Clara Morris has played it many 
times with success. ‘‘Man and Wife,” it may be recalled, 
is the piece in which Mrs. James Brown Potter made her 
melancholy début on the London stage. 

In 1873-4 Mr. Collins visited the United States, and had 
a cordial reception. He read two of his short stories, 


‘** The Frozen Deep” and ‘‘The Dream Woman.” Of his 
personal appearance some one has written thus: ‘‘ His 


skull is deep and full, eyes prominent and sparkling 
through the steel-rimmed spectacles he habitually wears, 
mustache light of growth, and beard long, square-cut and 
well-trimmed ; he looks but from his dress like an amia- 
b.e patriarch of the East. His clothes give him a débon- 
ncire air that is very engaging. This day he wears a blue 
flannel, jauntily cut coat and waistcoat, a pair of worn 
and, in one or two places, mended pantaloons, neat-fitting 
kid boots, infant’s size almost, and a linen shirt dashed 
with great, gory squares, cut low in the neck, and held 
together with a rakishly tied Belcher scarf. When he 
takes his seat beside his desk I notice that he has a nery- 


ous movement of his knees, as if he were soothing invisi- | 


ble babies, and that the fingers of his small white hands 
are pear-shaped—swollen, by rheumatic gout, he explains, 
from which he has long been a sufferer.”” Speaking of his 
success, Mr. Collins once said : ‘‘I never let my story go 
backward. I keep the story going, and the interest of 
the reader once attracted, goes straight along after that 
if it has only something to follow. The old style of novel: 
which began every other chapter with, ‘ But now we must 
return to * was their weakness, and such breaks and 
turns always give the reader's interest an opportunity to 
escape. Keep the story rolling, and you can be assured 
then of the interest of the public. The failure to do this 
results in no end of bad novels. Especially is this so now, 
when novels are all published first as serials. Where the 


story goes straightforward there is no difficulty in keep- | 


ing the interest always at heat. In writing a novel the 
author must not be seduced into working up attractive 
bits as they seem to impress him, and then writing up to 
them. He makes his story lumpy and irregular. In 
writing a novel make a good ready, be fully prepared, 
never go back to catch a dropped stitch, but go slow 


plete. The ‘Woman in White,’ however, has the largest 
share of continued popularity, and its sales have been 
larger for the last two years than for some time. It was 
a book, by the way, that has succeeded despite the crit- 
ics. The story ran through the serial with good suc- 
cess, but the publishers all said, and so did vhe critics, 
too, that while it went well in that form, it was too ob- 
viously written with a view to revive interest in each of 
its successive parts to do well in the book-form. When 
it was ready for publication I went away on a yacht and 
staid away two months. On my return, I found the 
‘Woman in White’ famous, and there were springing up 
a host of imitators, with stories of women in black, gray, 
green, yellow, blue, and everything else. So the book 
It was an odd thing about it, too, 
which leads me to believe that it is the most popular 
book in the list, that I received more letters from people 
about it, who charged me with making it so interesting 
that they could not sleep, and their custom of going to 
bed at nine had been broken by the necessity of remain- 
ing up till two or three to finish the story. I had lots of 
those letters, which I ought to have kept, but didn’t.” 

A personal friend of the novelist has recently given, in 
the Pull Mall Gazette, the following interesting personal 
recollections : ‘One afternoon, a year or two ago, I hap- 
pened to call upon Mr. Collins, who was then living in 
the house in Gloucester Place, Upper Baker Street, which 
he had occupied for many years. The house bore signs of 
a certain dinginess which I attributed to the absence of 
womankind. The furniture was plain and old-fashioned, 
and one noticed none of the esthetic prettiness with 
which most literary and artistic people surround theim- 
Mr. Collins’s work-room was on the first floor, to 
which I ascended, following his man-servant, who ush- 
I found myseli in a 
large back-room, in which the novelist spent most of his 
time, and which communicated with the front drawing- 
room by folding-doors, which had the appearance of be- 
ing always kept open. I discovered Mr. Collins after a 
few seconds, and was greatly surprised by his diminutive 
size, and pained by the look of constant pliysical suffer- 
ing which his decrepit and bent frame denoted only too 
plainly. He bade me sit by him at the little writing-table 
at which he worked, and on which, he afterward told me. 
he had written ‘The Moonstone.’ Those of us who feel 
grateful to Mr. Collins for his works and have followed 
his career will remember that a considerable portion of 
that novel was written or dictated in bed during a very 
severe fit of gout. It was in the corner of this room just 
by the window that the bed was placed. From here he 
could see the simple little household treasures with which 
he felt most at home. Many of them were drawings by 
his father, and little curios which he had collected on the 
Continent during his many yachting excursions. The 
room could be scarcely called cheerful. One was struck 
by the accumulation of dust on the well-worn couches 
and chairs, by the faded paper, and the threadbare car- 
pet, and the old-fashioned book-cases. But these uncom- 
fortable impressions wore off in a few minutes. Mr. Col- 
lins produced a decanter of very fine brandy and a box of 
cigars, both of which we discussed during the chat which 
followed. I had called to ask his opinion about some 
question which had arisen out of the dramatization of « 


succeeded, anyway. 


selves. 


ered me into the novelist’s presence. 
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play. ‘I remember,’ remarked Mr. Collins, ‘that I used to | to appear, and I used to make a rush up-stairs to my bed- 


receive scores of letters from all parts of the world com- 
plaining of the abstruse nature of my plots. And why, 
do you think ? because forsooth, they were too difficult 
to follow. ‘‘ You make us read every line—we can’t skip,” 
cried the plaintiff ; ‘‘ we even have to go back to follow the 
clews.” I need scarcely say that I took these letters as so 
many compliments.’ ‘Then you are accustomed to re- 
ceive criticisms after the publication of a novel? ‘Cer- 
tainly, and especially when I deal with what it is the 
fashion to call risky subjects, as I did when I wrote 
‘** Fallen Leaves ” and ‘‘ The New Magdalen.” The women 
objected to the first, the parsons to the second.’ 

‘*He told me his favorite authors were Scott, Byron and 
Dickens. In fiction the passages that always affected him 
most were the death of little Nell and of Paul Dombey. 


Like many of us, he had shed tears over them. With | 


latter-day novelists he had but one slight acyuaintance. 
‘Perhaps I am old-fashioned,’ he said, with a modest 
smile of self-depreciation. My. Collins, being possessed 
of brains, had no logs to roll. " I gathered that though he 
liked to have pleasant things said about him, he held that 
a review, however favorable, was never of any real service. 
If the people did not like a book they would decline to 
read it in spite of all the reviews in the world, and he 
held the same opinion about notices of plays. ‘When- 
ever I have produced a play,’ he said, ‘I have made a 
point of going to the pit-door when the people came out. 
I listened to their opinion, and that was my gauge of pop- 
ular opinion.’ 


room. There was always one particular ghost which 
would greet me when the situation had been horrible. It 
was a fearful, shapeless monster, with eves of fire and big 
green fangs. He came to be quite familiar in those days. 
.. » It makes me really indignant,’ continued Mr. Col- 
lins, discussing the plague of letters which were showered 


| on to his devoted head, ‘when I get one asking me for a 





“In the course of a desultory conversation I happened | 


to ask the novelist how he came to evolve the famous 
Fosco, and whether he had any particular person in his 
mind. ‘He was a combination,’ langhed Mr. Collins. 


‘When I was writing the story, I was at a dinner party | 


one night, and the table-talk ran on the villains of fiction. 
One lady said that no fat man could be a villain. I ar- 


gued the point, and determined to make Fosco fleshy. T | 


took the idea of the white mice from a school-fellow, who 
used to carry the little things in his pocket. I thought 
they would serve as a foil. I made him Italian because I 
spent many months with my father in Italy, and thought 
it would be interesting to work up some of the local 
color.’ 

‘The white mice reminded Mr. Collins of some of his 
early attempts at fiction, which he described with evident 
pleasure. Indeed, I was much struck by the keen delight 
which he took in discussing his stories, and by the ex- 
treme modesty with which he alluded to his successes. I 
have found the author of a penny-dreadful or a twopenny 
melodrama far more exacting gentlemen. These early 
attempts were in the school-dormitory, of a night when 
the lights were turned down. ‘Now, then, Wilkie, old 
chap, give us a story,’ the boys would say ; and Wilkie 
sat up in his night-shirt and poured out horrors till they 
saw a ghost in every shadow. 

‘For years Mr. Collins has been subject to violent 
attacks of gout. 
mentions that the amusing chapters in which Miss Clack 


lls he i i 7 fits of 
tells her portion of the story were written between fit | side, to accept this remittance when the circumstances under 


agony. When his brain was highly wrought in the throes 
of composition he suffered fearfully from nerves, which 
meant ghosts. I am not likely to forget the vivid deserip- 
tion which Mr. Collins gave me of the midnight terrors 
which beset him on these oceasions. ‘I would begin,’ he 
said, ‘say at midnight, and work on till three or four 
o'clock in the silence of the night, as the fit took me, 
smoking cigars and drinking black coffee, my mind ab- 
sorbed in my situations. 


In the preface to ‘The Moonstone’ he | 


recipe to write a novel. It generally runs, ‘‘I have lots 
of spare time, and I am fond of scribbling; could you 
alvise me how to write a novel ?” The depth of human 
folly ! ‘Well, would you tell me how you work, Mr. 
Collins ?’ I asked. The veteran lighted a fresh cigar, and 
toying with an orange which he took from the table, re- 
plied : ‘Well, I am not one of those who have the pa- 
tience to write a scenario. I get the main subject well 
into my head, and leave the details and complex elabora- 
tions to come afterward. Some novelists find it possible 
to begin at the beginning. I tried that method in ‘The 
Woman in White,” and failed egregiously.” ‘Did you 
ever avail yourself of suggestions sent by correspond- 
ents ?? ‘Never, I think. I used to receive hundreds of 
letters containing hints for my guidance, and I used to 
sift them and keep scrap-books of cuttings, but I never 
found them useful.’ ” 

Some months ago Wilkie Collins suffered a stroke of 
paralysis, and, though he seemed to be getting better, a 


| relapse took place, and he died at his house in Wimpole 


Street, on September 23d. We may here mention that 
Mr. Collins had a brother, Charles Allston, who achieved 
some repute both as a painter and as a writer. But his 
health was delicate, and he died comparatively young. 
He was married to a daughter of Charles Dickens. 

At the time of Wilkie Collins’s first stroke of paralysis, 
last Summer, the great novelist had two works in hand. 
One was a long story, entitled ‘‘ Blind Love,” to be pub- 
lished as a serial simultaneously in the London Jlustruted 
News and the New York World. It was about three- 
fourths done, and the remainder was so well sketched oui 
that under his direction it was easily revised and finished. 
The other story planned was an American war romance, 
to appear in current succession of Sunday novelettes. 
The plot was provided by Mr. Collins, and a fee was paid 
in advance. 

Then came the fatal disaster to his health, and all labor 
was for awhile forbidden to him by his physicians. He 
was anxious to resume work 4s soon as his condition was 
bettered at all ; and he had in mind a long novel, but was 
never able to more than choose its theme. The plot for 
the condensed novelette, to be entitled ‘‘“One August 
Night in ’61,” therefore remains at his death his last con- 
tribution to fiction. He offered to return.the money that 
had been paid to him, but he was ahswered that it would 
not be received, the preference being to wait hopefully 
for a possible realization of the original scheme. He re- 
sponded as follows : 

“T beg to thank you for your letter. . . . To allude to the unin- 
viting question of money, I feel that I cannot persist in returning 
the $200 after the expression of your resolution under no cireum- 
stances to accept it. At the same time, I cannot consent, on my 


which I consented to receive it no longer exist. My present idea 
is to satisfy my own scruples—and not, I hope, to show any want 
of respect for the motives which animate you in this matter—by 
devoting the money to the necessities of some charitable institu- 
tion in London which needs and really deserves help. You will, I 
trust, see no objection. It is almost needless for me to say that I 


| appreciate the courteous and friendly tone in which you have writ- 


Then the ghosts would begin | 


ten to me, and that I am glad to do justice to the integrity of your 
intentions. I can only ask you and your colleagues to accept my 
excuses, Believe me, very truly, yours, WILKIE COLLINS,” 
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“ : teem ‘waht! etl 
Ine year is old, the night is coid, ANA \ 

A cloak of snow lies over all; 
Come maid and page, come sire and sage, 

And join the revel in the hall. 


Now higher, higher, heap the fire 

Till rafters glisten with the glow, 
Revealing there to every fair 

The tempting sprays of mistletoe, 
For every miss must yield a kiss 

Such is the meaning of the wreath, 
Whose every berry seems quite merry 

With thoughts of what will hap beneath. 


Room for the dance! Advance! Advance! 


Ye blushing maids, ye jovial swains, 


Curtsey and bow, be ready now 
To hear the music’s op’ning strains. 


At last the fun has quite begun, 
The couples cross, link and unlink, 
And twist and twirl till boy and girl 
Are ready with fatigue to sink. 


But rouse ye up, ‘tis time to sup, 

Beneath its load the table groans, 
Turkey and chine none will decline, 

And soon the bird is naught but bones, 


And then the ale! Not thin and pale, 

But strong and brown; come, drink a flagon— 
Asingle glass won’t hurt thee, lass, 

But give thee courage for snapdragon, 
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‘*IT TOOK QUITE AN EFFORT TO TIP OVER THE CASK AND ROLL IT 


DOWN THE BANK. . . ‘YOU ARE—MY—SsON! 
WHO LIES DEAD ON THAT BED IS—YOUR—MOTHER!’” 


HIS MOURNING-DAY. 
sy Burt ARNOLD. 


‘“Wuy do you always go away Christmas-eve, Uncle 


Percy, and not come back until the day after Christmas ?” | 


“T’'d rather not tell you now, my puss,” replied the old 
man. 
woman, I may perhaps tell you then.” 


‘But you may get killed before the war is over, and | 


then I'll never know,” little Ola persisted. 

‘*No,” he said; ‘‘no such good fortune.” 

His queerly worded prophecy proved true. As com- 
mander of the flag-ship in a squadron he served through 
the Civil War, and escaped without a scratch. 

His nephews and nieces grew up to have homes and 
children of their own, and in each of their homes and 
hearts was always a warm corner for their uncle Percy. 
He was known to be rich. His birthday remembrances 
were always of a costly nature. But he never paid the 
slightest attention to Christmas. 

Vol. XXVIIL, No. 6—42. 


“Tf I am alive when you have grown to be a | 


AND THE WOMAN 


Twenty-five years after the conversation he had held 


| with his grandniece regarding his peculiar habit at Christ- 
| mas-time, while he was making her his accustomed an- 


nual visit, he was stricken ill and obliged to remain her 
guest over Christmas. She had grown to be a handsome 
matron, and had three as beautiful children as one could 
rest an eye upon. 

On Christmas morning the tiny trio burst into the room 
where the old man was bolstered up in bed. His wavy, 


| snow-white hair and beard framed a swarthy, well-tanned 


face that, contrary to its usually pleasant expression, had 
become stern and forbidding. As the little cherubs in- 
nocently shouted forth their loving greeting, ‘*‘ Merwy 
Twismas, Untle Pussy!” he uttered a groan, and sank 
back with closed eyes on the cherry cushions. 

‘‘Mamma! mamma! Tum twick! Unky’s sick !” cried 
the youngest, Ola, in deep concern, to her mother. 

‘*Uncle, dear, what is the matter? Can Ido anything 
for you ?” asked their mother, a moment later. 

‘‘No, nothing, but keep the children away from me, 1 
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cannot enjoy their company to-day,” he replied, as he 
turned his face to the wall.” 

“Uncle,” queried their mother, when the door had 
closed behind the children, “‘why do you say Christmas 
is your mourning-day, and why have you always refused 
invitations to spend the day with your relatives ?” 

“Don’t ask me, Ola; it is a long story, and had best 
never be told.” 

** Yes, I shall ask you. 
mind you of your promise to me, when I was a little girl, 
to tell me, if you were alive when I had grown to woman- 


HIS MOURNING -DAY. 


! 


| 
| 


And furthermore, I shall re- | 


hood, why it was you always went away the night before | 


Christmas and no one ever saw you until the day after it.” 

‘‘T don’t mind who knows of it, Ola, after I am dead ; 
but I cannot look any one in the face, feeling that they 
know my story. I have kept the secret fifty-five years, 
and it would be a great relief to me to tell it to some one 
if I thought such a friend could respect me afterward. I 
have always felt that you loved me for myself alone, and 
not because you were born my relative, and trained, as so 


many children are, to treat me with the feigned affection | 


that custom sanctions as the duty of one relative to an- 
other, when true regard is really absent.” 

“Oh, uncle, I couldn’t do such a thing! You know 
yourself, if I dislike any one, I am far too prompt in 
showing it to be a fact.” 

‘‘ That is a trait you inherited from your grandfather, 
who was a very fiery, quick-tempered man, prone to show 
his likes and dislikes with an impetuosity that caused 
most men to look upon him as an unpleasant acquaint- 
ance. We were brought up to regard each other as cous- 
ins, and, as far as I know, he thought I was his cousin to 
his dying day. He was killed at Antietam. You were 
too young to recollect about it.” 

‘Oh, no, uncle ; I remember it well.” 

‘He fought for the Confederates’ side, in the infantry, 
and I was with the Union Navy. He was the innocent 
cause of the blight on my life, or, at least, he precipi- 
tated, in a roundabout way, an accident that brought the 
knowledge of a fact to my mind that I would rather have 
died than known. 

“During my younger years, my uncle, your great- 
grandfather, used to tell me tales of my father, who, he 
said, was a privateersman, and had lost his life at sea. 
He said he had promised my father that, in case of his 
death, I should be brought up the same as his—my un- 
cle’s—own son; and, up to the hour I saw him last, he 
was faithful to the promise he said he had made so my 
father. As children, he made no distinction in his treat- 
ment of me and his son Raoul. Although we were as 
different in appearance as any two relatives could well 
be, there was an indescribable resemblance to each other 
that caused many to ask of either of us if we were broth- 
ers. Raoul was a tall, flaxen-haired blonde ; I was swarthy- 
cheeked, with short, curly, raven locks, and fully a head 
shorter than my cousin. We were devoted to each other 
during our younger days, and did everything we could to 
add to each other’s happiness. At school I was the better 
scholar, because I really loved my studies ; and Raoul, 
who was rather a lazy student, was obliged to have me 
coach him along until his senior year, when he seemed to 
evince a sudden interest in his studies, and developed 
latent talents entirely unlooked for. He shot himself to 
the head of his class and graduated as its valedictorian, 
as well as winning the first prize for original meter. 
When we left college he entered a lawyer's office to study 
for the Bar. I had evinced an aptitude for the acquire- 
ment of foreign languages ; so I continued their study 


college. Raoul was writing rhythm most of his time, in 
stead of law-briefs. Up to this time we had never ex. 
changed a cross word with each other ; in fact, we never 
quarreled in our lives; but we struck against the snag 


| that has so often divided devoted friends, and even broth- 


ers—a beautiful woman. 

‘Yes, beautiful and noble. She was your grandmother, 
She was the embodiment of all that is good and pu, 
modest and unassuming; yet possessed of rare talents, 
and as highly accomplished a lady as one could hope to 
meet within the most refined circles of polite society. It 
is almost useless to say I fell madly in love with her. She 
enraptured my whole soul. My every thought was of her. 
My mind sought hers by day and by night. My least 
wish was for her happiness. When my hand touched 
hers it thrilled my whole being, and rendered me hap;y 
through remembrance of the fact. In truth, I lived only 
for her. At last the blow fell that nearly cost me my 
reason, and caused me to hate my cousin Raoul. One 
night he came into my room with his face flushed, and 
the happiest expression on it I ever saw upon the face cf 
any human being. 

I have 
Evelynne St. 


*** My dear Percy,’ he said, ‘congratulate me. 
won the dearest, sweetest lady in Virginia. 
Pierre has promised to be my wife.’ 

‘** Had he thrust a knife into my bosom I do not believe 
the pain I experienced could have been more acute. As 
I looked up, the mirror pictured my bloodless counte- 
nance with an expression that told to me how I would 
look when I grew to be aged. As soon as I could control 
my emotion and trust my voice, I extended my hand to 
my cousin, and said . 

*** Raoul, you are worthy of her, and I trust you will 
be happy.’ 

‘*T meant what I said, and I made up my mind to mas- 
ter my disappointment ; but it was impossible. I cou 
not govern my passion ; it controlled me. I prayed—oh, 
how earnestly !—for relief. I prayed for death. I prayed 
for anything to happen that would purge my soul of the 
covetous feeling I entertained toward my cousin’s fiancée. 
But all to no purpose. A demon seemed to possess me, 
and everything I said and did appeared to be at its dicta- 
tion. I became a smooth, polished hypocrite. I culti- 
vated an unnaturally. calm exterior, concealing the true 
condition of my mind, the riotous state of the soul within 
me. So sweetly did Evelynne smile upon me when we 
met, that I was fain to believe she would have favored mv 
addresses were not Raoul between us. I deluded myself 
with this hallucination until I came to believe it as a 
truth, and I cursed my fair-haired, poetical cousin with a 
fierceness that would have annihilated him had words the 
power to kill. I brooded until I became a monomaniac, 
with but one idea—that of bringing about a severance of 
the engagement between Raoul and Miss St. Pierre. How 
to accomplish it was the question. I dared not procecd 
about it openly. IfI involved him in a duel with me, 
it would avail me nothing; for no woman of her stamp 
would condescend to marry a man who had taken the life 
of her affianced husband. 
other means. 


Therefore I must succeed by 
How ?—how ?—how ? My very footsteps 
seemed to ring out this query night and day. I slept but 
little—merely short, feverish naps, walking the floor be- 
tween-times. I meditated no bodily harm to my oousin, 
and I intended to do him no wrong, for I believed it to be 
best for all concerned that they should part. 

‘** After a little while Raoul dropped back into his old 
dissipated, roystering ways, and she, poor girl! was neg- 
lected, save by an occasional sonnet dashed off during 


with the idea of some time securing a professorship in a | some of the lucid intervals in his maudlin carousings. 
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She seemed to look to me for sympathy, but I never | 


spoke of Raoul and his habits, and she never asked re- 
garding him. I doubt if I would have betrayed him if 
she had. Sometimes I believed she knew all about him, 
and preferred to remain silent. Instead of dampening the 


embers of passion that smoldered in my heart, her silent | 


ways, never complaining of my villainous cousin’s neg- 
lect, fanned the sparks to life with renewed vigor. I 
longed to speak my sympathy for his indifference, and 
I know not what held my tongue in check or how I was 
prevented from betraying myself in her presence. 

‘**In this manner the days passed until Yule-tide. 
lieve you have enjoyed several Christmas Days on the old 
plantation ?” 

‘Yes, uncle, and I always used to miss you so much !” 
murmured Ola. 

‘* Well, you know what a demonstration the darkies 
make over their appreciation of Christmas Day. It is 
their gala time, and during the week preceding it they 
are busy making preparations for it. My uncle gave me 
a list of things, calicoes and knickknacks, that he wished 
me to order in Norfolk, which was a little over a twenty- 
mile ride from the part of Suffolk where our plantations 
lay. As I started on my journey, Colonel St. Pierre 
handed me a letter from Evelynne for Raoul, who spent 
most of his time playing billiards with Norfolk sharps, 
who found him easy game to pluck. I delivered the let- 
ter to him on a hotel-piazza, where he sat, flushed with 
wine, amid a group of bibulous comrades. He read it, 
then turned to me, and said: 

‘¢ «Tell her, if you see her before I get back, that I will 
come. She wishes me to help her with the festivities at 
her father’s plantation on Christmas-eve. You know 
they all come over to our place Christmas-night.’ 

‘“*T told him I ~ould deliver his answer, and did so 
on my return. 

‘“‘T presume, you know, that colored people are as a race 
very superstitious, and they believe that to some of their 
number—usually those who have been either princes or 
princesses of tribes in African lands—is given the power 
to foretell the future and disburse good or bad luck to 
swains and wenches according to their will and pleasure. 
On your great-grandfather’s plantation was such a per- 
son. She was almost as white as you are, dear, and the 
most beautiful being with colored blood in her veins that 
Iever saw. Contrary to what one would expect to find 
in a woman in her state at that time—for she was a slave 
—she was highly intellectual, and far brighter-minded 
than many white women. She could converse fluently in 
several foreign languages, and could read and write them 
as well. Such accomplishments were unusual in a slave, 
and to only a few were they known. She lived in a little 
cabin by herself at the foot of a hill but a. short distance 
from the house, and her master, who apparently stood as 
much in awe of her as any of the field-hands on his to- 
bacco plantation, allowed her to do much as she pleased. 
Raoul had become a confirmed gambler, and he was as 
superstitious as any darky that ever breathed. Many a 


I be- | 


time I knew of his making a visit to ‘Old Maumie | 


Tegga,’ as she was called, to ‘get luck’ with which to 
win at cards. 

‘‘ Christuzas-eve I walked the knoll in the moonlight, 
where I had a full view of Maumie’s cabin, and as I paced 
to and fro, between an old water-mil and the hedge skirt- 
ing the pathway leading to the house, I thought I saw 
Raoul enter the cabin. Every one belonging to our plan- 
tation had gone to Colonel St. Pierre’s, and the melodious 
voices of the singers on the last load were wafted on the 
breeze to me from the road below. The sound maddened 








me. These darkies could stand in Evelynne St. Pierre’s 
presence unmoved by any such ficrce passions as raged 
within me. Oh, why could I not govern myself and ba 
calm likewise ? Then I thought of Raoul and his care- 
lessly tossing aside the treasure he had won, as if her love 
was a mere bauble, with which he could toy and play fast 
and loose at his pleasure. 

‘*¢ Why—why could I not have been favored with the 
love of such an angel ?’ I cried, in agony, as I cast myself 
on the frosty ground. 

‘*How long I lay there Ido not know. When I stag- 
gered to my feet my brain was wild and frenzied. I have 
a dim recollection of having an idea that if I could pre 
vent Raoul from keeping his promise to join her that 
evening, she might lose faith in him and renounce him 
forever. And, should she do so, I could honorably try 
to win her love. 

‘*A large hogshead, filled with heavy stones that had 
been culled from the tobacco-beds, stood half-way down 
the knoll, all headed up, ready to be taken to the store 
house at the further end of the plantation. Raoul had 
just entered the cabin, not knowing that Maumie Tegga 
had, as I supposed, gone picnicking with the rest of the 
hands. The door of this cabin opened outward and the 
windows were formed of single panes of glass not more 
than six by eight inches square. If I rolled the hogshead 
against the door, he would be fastened in there for the 
night. I was a very strong, athletic young man then ; bui 
it took quite an effort to tip over the cask and roll it 
noiselessly down the bank. 

‘«*Who is there ?? I heard a voice ask that I thought 
was Raoul’s ; then I slipped into the shadow of the cabin 
and followed the dry bed of the mill-stream that he mighi 
not recognize me in the moonlight. Soon I reached the 
mill-gate, over which I clambered, then started on a short 
cut for Colonel St. Pierre’s. I had not gone far when j 
heard a rush of water, and on looking behind, I saw that 
the gate had sprung open, and the water from the pond 
was flowing into the basin at the foot of the knoll. 

“T thought to myself, ‘Good! It will be a yard deep 
around the cabin, and he will not venture out until the 
hands return and cause the water to escape through the 
second dam below.’ 

‘*But on reaching the St. Pierre plantation, I received 
a shock such as I would not wish my worst enemy to ex- 
perience. ‘ 

‘*Raoul was sitting upon the veranda, smoking a cigar 
and complacently watching two darkies dancing a break 
down, and urging an old gray, woolly-haired fiddler to 
‘keep her up,’ although both the musician and the 
dancers were dripping with perspiration, and scarcely 
able to move hand or foot. When they flagged, Raoul 
would instill new vigor into their trembly limbs by pat- 
ting time a little livelier with one hand between his knee 
and his other palm. It was a comical sight, but it did 
not interest me. My mind was in the cabin at the foot ot 
the knoll. Iwas in far more of a tremble than the ex 
hausted dancers. Who—who was it I had left fastened 
in the cabin ? Whose voice was it that had called out to 
me? "T'was no negro’s. A negro would have said, ‘Whu’'s 
dar?’ and the voice had asked in unmistakable good En 
glish, ‘Who is there ?” 

*‘On my return home I dared not visit the cabin lest 
some one might mistrust my knowledge of the dam having 
burst previous to my leaving the plantation. I slept little 
that night—that is, even less than usual; but I was up 
early in the morning, and yet not as early as my uncle, 
who gave me a silent greeting and the most grieved look 
I ever saw him wear. Oh! how can I tell the rest ? 
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‘‘ Well, there is but little more to relate ; 
worst of all,” continued the old man, tremulously. 
will be soon told. 


se 
Some of the hands had opened the 
lower sluice, and let the water run out of the basin ; then 
they had rolled away the cask of stones. I saw no one 
around the cabin-door, and I neither dared to enter it nor 
ask any questions of the hands, whose faces all wore sor- 
rowful expressions. I walked around aimlessly, with my 
brain on fire. Something had happened. What was it ? 
Was I the cause of it ? I dared not inquire. 

***Percy !’ exclaimed a voice behind me. 

“‘T turned, and met my uncle’s gaze fixed on me, and 
his eyes were brimming with tears. 

**T wish you to follow me,’ he said, in a low, hoarse 
whisper. 

‘*He led me to Maumie Tegga’s cabin, which we en- 
tered. He pointed to a chair, on the seat of which was a 
pool of water. I shuddered involuntarily as I glanced at 
it. I did not sit, but my uncle sank into a cane-bottomed 
chair, and buried his face in his hands. It was some time 
before he spoke, but every word he said has burned in 
my memory for over fifty long years. 


***Sir, he said, ‘I have a painful communication to ! 
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make to you. I know not why you did so, but I do know 
that you opened the mill-sluice last night. No one else 
knows of it, for I removed the evidence, and now return 
it to you.’ And he handed me a part of a broken watch- 
chain, with its seals, the loss of which I had not until 
then noticed. 

‘“**Tt was an accident, sir,’ I explained. 

“Tam quite willing to accept your word that it was 
so, and I am sincerely glad to believe it ; but was it by 
accident, too, that you fastened this cabin-door with the 
cask of stones? You hesitate—you do not answer. My 
God ! you could not have meditated this! Say it is not 
so, or I shall go mad!’ 

*‘T made no reply. I could not. 

“‘Suddenly he arose and grasped me by my necker- 
chief. 

*“*Do you know what you have done?’ he gasped, 
hoarsely. ‘Do you know the extent of your wrong-do- 
ing? No! Then you shall know. I will tell you. And, 
first of all, you villain, I will tell you—yon are a nigger— 
a nigger slave, that I can sell as quickly as I can the 
blackest field-hand on the plantation. You shall receive 
a far worse punishment than the law would inflict on you 
as a white man. You shall 
be manacled, sent to Louis- 
ville and sold at auction. 
You have been brought up 
to believe yourself to be my 
nephew, and a white man. 
You are xot my nephew; you 
are——’ 

“Oh! oh! 
peat it ?” 

‘Be calm, 
calm.” 

‘“‘He said: ‘You are—my 
—son! and the woman who 
lies dead on that bed behind 
you, old Maumie Tegga— 
the woman who was drowned 
in this cabin last night— 
eT 

‘What ? Finish, uncle !” 
exclaimed his grandniece. 

** ¢Ts—your—MOTHER !’ 

‘‘T was not sold ; I escap- 
ed, and shipped aboard a 
privateer. Some years later, 
under an assumed name, I 
bought myself of my father, 
and in the bill of sale he 
agreed never to betray my 
true relationship to him. 
After the war—I—I—had her 
reburied in that lot where 
the monument is raised, near 
by my house, at the beach : 
and that is where I go to be 
alone, to be by myself, when 


How can I re- 


uncle; be 


my penance-time comes 
round. God may forgive 
me, but I have never for- 
given myself. I can never 
enjoy a Christmas Day. The 
anniversary of the birth of 
our Saviour, the day of joy 
and pleasure for all the rest 
of the world, is my mourn- 
ing-day.” 
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Wuen the trustees of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art assembled 
for their annual meeting early in the 
present year, the occasion was a memorable one. 
They met to accept with due formality Mr. Henry 
G. Marquand’s noble gift of a gallery of old mas- 
ters, unequaled in this country. They met to record 
the opening of a new wing, which has doubled the 
capacity of the Museum Building. They were able to | these trustees met, the year before, the property of the 
point to a continuous collection of ancient sculpture, | Museum was estimated to be worth about $1,700,000. On 
to the rare Egyptian collections formed by Maspero, | January Ist, 1889, it was estimated to be worth $2,250,000, 
to the priceless laces bequeathed by Mrs. John Jacob | or, including the Marquand and Drexel collections, over 
Astor, to the superb collection of engraved gems lent | three million dollars, nearly double the value of the year 
for a long period by Mr. Sommerville, and to other before. These figures are eloquent, the more so sinco 
valued collections presented within the year. When ' they represent the results of private generosity. The 
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rreat European art galleries, and even many of the art 
schools, are supported by the Government. In America, 
fortunately, upon the whole, the paternal idea has never 
gained acceptance. 

The Metropolitan Museum was founded by a few lovers 
of art some eighteen years ago. From the city, through 
the authorization of the Legislature, the Museum has ob- 
tained a yearly allowance wholly insufficient for mainte- 
nance, a site in Central Park and the present building. 
But all the collections have come from private persons, 
e>d a very considerable share of the maintenance has 
Leen at private cost. The city, however, has contributed 
enough to the Museum to establish a certain claim, in 
the opinion of some politicians and others, and there have 
been annoyances which might serve to illustrate the evils 
of paternalism uader present political conditions. There 
have been errors on the other side—that is, in the man- 
agement of the Museum—but these errors have been due 
for the most part to insufficient knowledge of a museum’s 
purpose and requirements, and the visitor who passes 
through gallery after gallery, filled with valuable exam- 
ples of art, is called upon, first of all, to acknowledge the 
generosity which has placed these collections before the 
public. 

And fortunately the public, not less wise than Bassanio, 
‘ss no longer daunted by the exterior of the casket. The 
present Museum Building is at least respectable, and by 
many it would be regarded as even imposing. Its open- 
ing marks a third stage in the Museum’s history. The 
first began with the beginning, nearly twenty years ago, 
when Messrs. John Taylor Johnston, W. C. Prime, Hiram 


Hitcheock, and others, effected an organization, leased | 


an exhibition building on Fourteenth Street, and pres- 
ently secured money for the purchase of the Cesnola 
collections, which have not been an unmixed good. It 
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was President Hayes who raised the curtain upon the 
second important scene in the Museum’s history, when, 
in 1879, he opened the building on the eastern side of 
Central Park, opposite the Eighty-second Street entrance. 
This building was designed as merely a centre, a nucleus, 
but for ten years it stood naked and ashamed in all its 
dreary ugliness. The original plan, I believe, has not 
been adopted for the new wing which has been added 
to the southern side of the main building. The archi- 
tecture has been termed a modified classic style, but 
there are arches over doors and windows, as well as pil- 
lars beside them, and the seemingly heavy roof, with its 
red cornice, is hardly to be classified. Perhaps it is safest 
to describe the architecture as composite, to overlook in- 
congruities, and to recognize the vast improvement ef- 
fected by the addition, as regards both the building and 
its relation to the Park landscape. From the southern 
front the ground falls away, and paths lead downward 
among the trees. A broad roadway curves around the 
building’s front, from Fifth Avenue to the ‘ Eastern 
Drive,” which passes the western side of the Museum. 
Across this roadway is the Obelisk, ‘‘ Cleopatra’s Needle,” 
so called, brought from Egypt by the munificence of the 
late W. H. Vanderbilt. In course of time other wings 
will be added to the present building on the north and 
east, and the future should have much in store for a Mu- 
seum so well established, and already far more compre- 
hensive than any other American Art Museum. 

The visitor, passing through the southern entrance, with 
its automatic registers, finds himself in a hall running 
across the southern front, which contains casts of ancient 
sculpture. But before continuing, it is well to under- 
stand the general plan, for the recent addition of space 
has permitted some approach to a systematic arrange- 
ment. This is based upon the idea of illustrating the 
history of various arts in chronological 
order, or their evolution in successive 
stages, so far as the resources of the 
Museum permit. Thus, we may begin 
with the examples of Assyrian sculpture, 
and continue through the Egyptian fig- 
urines of the great collection in the east- 
ern room, and the Cesnola collections, 
illustrating the mingling of Pheenician, 
Egyptian, Greek and Roman influences 
on the little Isle of Cyprus, to the Greek 
and Roman casts, the alto-relievo by 
Luca della Robbia, almost the only ex- 
ample of the Renaissance, and finally to 
the modern work of American and Con- 
tinental sculptors. So in pictorial art, 
the visitor may begin with the examples 
of Byzantine art, in the Jarves collection 
of ‘‘ old masters,” and go on to note ex- 
amples of the Italian, Flemish and Span- 
ish schools, often slight or dubious, it 
may be confessed, now that the Mar- 
quand collection has provided some 
worthy examples of masters like Rem- 
brandt, Van Dyck, and the English Gains- 
borough and Constable. The latter, and 
Reynolds as well, help the transition to 
modern art, the art of France, Germany 
and America, which is illustrated in the 
Wolfe collection, the Seney pictures, and 
others owned by the Museum. These 
examples serve to illustrate tle historical 
arrangement beloved of the conscientious 
student ; but the visitor who is not im- 
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pelled by studious zeal may be more in- 
terested in the disposition of the collec- 
tions as regards their places in the build- 
ing. This is indicated by the accompany- 





° 7 2 o 
ing plans. From the sculpture gallery = Ee 
the visitor passes to the Egyptian collec- < q 
tions on the right, then to the Cypriote . THE SECOND FLOOR. 5 
collections at the east end of the old B, g 
5 + . . . 2 

building, where the main hall is devoted 5. = 
to the Willard collection of architectural e o 
casts. Returning to the south entrance, 3" 


there is the glass collection upon the left, 
which is said to be unexcelled by any 
foreign museum. This is followed by the 
Astor and Stuart laces, a few examples of 
Italian furniture, and a collection of mu- 
sical instruments, greatly increased siuce 
the beginning of the year by the gifts of 
Mrs. J. C. Brown. The western end of 
the old building is devoted to modern 
sculpture. This completes our survey of 
the first floor. Ascending the south- 
eastern stair-way, the visitor is between 
two galleries of old and modern pictures 
on the north, and a room of American, 
Mexican and Peruvian antiquities on the 
south, opening into the Marquand gallery 
of old masters, The latter runs north 
and south, like the gallery of Elkington 
reproductions of metal-work beside it. From the latter | 
the visitor enters the gallery of drawings and prints, run- 
ning east and west. The immediate southern front on 
this floor is occupied by offices. Passing through the 
black-and-white gallery, and by an alcove devoted to 
water -colors, and seals, we reach the ‘‘gold-room,” in | 
the south-west corner, where the Curium treasure, the 
Sommerville gems, and other valuable objects, are se- 
eurely locked in heavy cases, and protected by electric 
alarms. Then we turn northward, and pass through the 
fire-proof gallery built for the Wolfe collection of mod- 
ern paintings, and through the room where the Hunting- | 
ton Americana are exhibited, to the two galleries filled 

with the Museum’s modern paintings, which are at the 

western end of the main building. There are side gal- | 
leries, literally balconies, which overlook the great hall 
and furnish a passage from the eastern to the western 
end. These contain Oriental porcelains, and Japanese 
ear-rings on the one side, and glass and metal work on 
the other. At the east end of the building are the gal- 
leries of old and modern pictures, which are approached 
on first reaching this floor. 

Such is the Museum’s general management, The very 
comprehensiveness of the plan for the historical or pro- 
gressive illustration of the arts sometimes defeats the 
Museum’s primary purpose, instruction, and visitors, 
dazed by the quantity of material before them, become 
mere sight-seers, carrying away only blurred impressions. 
It will be readily understood that only a few representa- 
tive features of these varied collections can be touched 
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resent. The originals were discovered in the Mound of 
Nimroud among the ruins of ancient Nineveh, a mound 
which preserves the name of the old hunter-king. They 
were taken from the wall lining of the great hall of the 


palace of Assur-nazirapli, a king who ruled in a mighty 


city sixty miles in circumference between two thousand 
five hundred and three thousand yetrs ago. J+ is men- 
tioned in the book of Genesis, and Nuhum denounced its 
iniquities, and Isaiah prophesied that the Lord ‘will 
make Nineveh a desolation, and dry like a wilderness.” 
The prediction was fulfilled, and when Xenophon led his 
10,000 Greeks over the site of the city in 401 B. c. it had 
disappeared so completely that he does not even mention 
its name. This series of casts illustrates the vigorous but 
naive execution of the first period of Assyrian art, and 


| there is another series, including the familiar ‘‘ Wounded 


Lioness,” which represents the third period, one of 
greater sophistication. The student of the history of 
ancient art can follow his subject from these casts, and 
the inscribed Babylonian cylinders in the room above, 
through the Cypriote statuary to the Greek and Roman 
casts. But the Egyptian collection awaits us, with Khou. 
sou to act as host. : 

Khousou is only a mummy, but in his day he was evi- 
dently a man of great wealth and consequence, an Egyp- 
tian Vanderbilt or Astor. His present estate will tempt 
the moralizer. At his death he was embalmed, closely 
swathed in linen bandages, and placed in a case which 
was put inside of others, and made practically air-tight; 
yet time has treated Khousou badly. His feet are in 





upon within these modest limits. Incomplete as most of 
the departments are, judged by the highest standards, 
yet each offers themes for a library of volumes of history, 
biography, criticism, or what not—the literature of paint- 
ing, sculpture, Egyptology, archeology, architecture, the 
glyphic art and art applied to work in wood and metal. 
The modern paintings are the most popular feature of the 
Museum’s collections, but the romance of ancient art is 
not to be neglected. Take these casts of Assyrian bass-re- 


liefs, and consider the ancient civilization which they rep- 


ashes, and his face, after three thousand years or s0, 
| does him no eredit. He rests beneath a painted mask 
surrounded by representations of hair. The inner caskets 
usually contain beads, gold ornaments and records of the 
| dead. Khousou’s outer casket is the richest of all. It is 
| profusely decorated in colored relief upon a dark-green 
ground. The convex cover grows larger until we reach 
the arms, which are represented as carved in low relief. 
The model of the face is surmounted by the hood-like 
| head-dress. The decorations, done in a composition of 
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plaster and fibre, painted and varnished over, show por- 
traits of the Egyptian divinities, and other strange figures. 
On the casket of Khousou’s neighbor Iunofirte are scenes 
from the Jife of the deceased, who is represented as a young 
and beautiful woman. But, alas! this availed ber nothing, 
for iconoclastic explorers ruthlessly disruSed the mummy 
and found that Iunofirte was of small stature and great 
age. Nevertheless, something was left of her wealth of { 
fine golden hair, and perhaps the admiration of that was 
some solace to poor Iunofirte’s shade. Even in death she 
was not safe. The ‘‘nothing of the dead save good” was 
not written for her, and the innocent fictions of her 
mummy -case were exposed at last. She and Khousou 
were members of the same family, in the time of the Twen- 
tieth Dynasty, and they were laid away in the same tomb, 
to be separated, and finally reunited in this far Western 
land. The night guards at the Museum must sometimes 
F | hear strange whisperings from the cases of Iunofirte and 

“ANTIQUE: LACE Khousou. 

About them are other ancient Egyptians wrapped in 
cloths, covered with painted masks and decorated coffin- 
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lids, and sometimes scarabwi and beads within. Some 

are from the tombs at Gourmet-Mourrai, discovered by 

Maspero in 1886, and others are from the tombs of Geb- 

elein and Ghizeh. Along the walls are rows of cases con- 

taining other trophies of these explorations — images, 

beads, scarabzei, armlets, vases and domestic articles. At 

the end of the hall are seven Greco-Egyptian tomb- 

stones, still bearing traces of colored inscriptions, and | 
in the middle of the hall are embroideries and various 

textile fabrics 
pillaged from the 
grave-clothes of 
ancient Egyp- 
tians. They are 
followed by cases 
of Cypriote vases 
and busts, Roman 
pottery and 
lamps, and then 
come the great 
carved — sarco- 
phagi and stolid 
statues of the 
Cypriote collec- 
tion. Every one 
knows something 
of the collections 
brought by Ces- 
nola from Cyprus 
to London, and 
finally purchased 
in part for New 
York, and every 
one knows some- 
thing of the 
“repairs” and 
restorations” 
made with a 
liberal hand, and 
the 
controversies, 
which are not to 
be reopened here. 
Cyprus was the 
common ground, 
in one age or an- 
other, of Phceni- 
cians, Egyptians, 
Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and the in- 
fluences 


subsequent 


of suc- 
cessive races, and g ' 7 | 
the statuary and 
large collection of 


\ 


| glass. 


rie ¢ 





ar. 


ger over the collection which illustrates the history of 
Every one knows that glass beads more than 
three thousand years old have been found with Egyptian 
mummies, but every one does not know the beauty of 
much ancient work in glass. The collection teaches mod- 
esty. And here again is Cypriote art illustrated in rows 
of opalescent vases, cups and tear-bottles, which shine like 
jewels with their iridescent hues. Here is the Charvet 
collection, showing still finer products of Phoenician, 
Greek and Ro- 
man times. There 
are examples of 
pressed and en- 
graved glass, 
wrought in an 
infinite variety of 
forms —tear and 
perfume bottles, 
drinking-cups, 
vases for oil and 
wine and other 
practical pur- 
poses. But pres- 
ently the orna- 
mental asserted 
itself on equal 
terms with the 
practical. Glass 
vases were made 
to imitate the 
fruit, nuts and 
other things 
which they were 
designed to con- 
tain. There are 
imitations of ani- 
mals, and some of 
human faces, but 
these obvious de- 
signs were soon 
succeeded by 
more refined 
ornamentation. 
Some specimens 
bear figures in re- 
lief, wreaths, 
branches, and 
soon we find de- 
YW coration by 
/ Hf \ \ means of threads 
of glass, applied, 
ag it were, on the 
outside, and often 
aided by coloring 


: 





pottery illustrate 
these various in- 
fluences. 

But the story of Cypriote art has been frequently told, | 
and it may be suspected that these white stone effigies 
and reddish-brown potteries fail to thrill the crowds who 
wander idly from case to case, sometimes with comments 
irreverent enough to rouse the ire of the most placid 
archeologist. Much of the Cypriote collections may be 
for the few, rather than the many, but the Willard archi- 
tectural casts, which will occupy the great hall of the main 
building, should exert a practical influence upon Ameri- 
can progress in architecture. But let us return to the 
entrance, passing by the alto-relievo by Luca della Robbia, 
and the quaint forms of the Nuremberg iron-work, to lin- 


CATHERINE LORILLARD WOLFE.— FROM THE PORTRAIT BY CABANEL. 


and gilding. This 
is an ‘‘ age of pro- 
gress,” but one 
turns from these beautiful examples of work done two 
thousand years ago, repeating that there is, indeed, noth- 
ing new under the sun. From Roman drinking-glasses, 
bearing inscriptions and names of makers, we may pass 
on to the specimens of the lovely Venetian glass, so grace- 
ful in shape and fine in quality, which is accompanied by 
the work of the old German and French glass-workers. 

It may be predicted that few women linger long over 
the Rhodian amphore and Greek pottery near by, for in 
the middle of the hall are the fairy-like laces given to the 
Museum by Mrs. John Jacob Astor and Mrs. R. L. Stuart. 
They are shown under glass in upright frames swinging 
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upon central standards. 
Venise, point d’Alencon, point de Bruxelles, specimens of 
the cunning workmanship of France, Germany, Italy and 
Belgium. There are gossamer-like designs, yellow with 
age, which may have been treasured heir-looms kept for 
generations in noble Venetian families. Some of these 
laces may have been put to shame by the snowy throat of 
a fair Montague or Capulet, others may have been pres- 
ent at intriguings ending perhaps in the Bridge of Sighs 
and silence. Each of these webs of thistle-down has its 
story, and the story must often be a sad one, but the aver- 
aze visitor, forgetful of the human tragedies behind, mar- 
vels at the intricacy of the design, the fineness of the 
work, and passes on his way. 

The laces are followed by the musical instruments, Ori- 


ental, antique, aboriginal and European, a collection re- | 
cently more than doubled by the gift of over 300 instru- | 


ments, and illustrating the history of music, which were 
presented by Mrs. John Crosby Brown. The collection 
has become one of the utmost interest, not only to the 
student of music, but also to those who care for carving, 
inlaying, and other forms of applied art. Wood-carving 
is illustrated again in a few pieces of furniture which 
are encountered before the visitor enters the “hall of 
modern sculpture "—a somewhat pompous designation, 
considering the limited number of examples. Some of 
the more ‘‘important”™ sculptures are by American art- 
ists; Story, whose ‘‘ Cleopatra” and ‘‘ Semiramis” are 
here, and Rhinehart. Here, too, is the Poe memorial 

a female figure, the genius of Fame, reaching upward to 
encircle the poet’s brows with a wreath of laurel. Near 
at hand, on the walls of the great hall, are Makart’s 
large painting, ‘‘ Diana’s Hunting Party,” and other dec- 
orative works, with tapestries mellowed bv the passage 
of a century. Along the galleries the stately figures of 
the Parthenon frieze move onward in a splendid proces- 
sion. Those who conscientiously explore the basement 
rooms will find custs and terra-cottas, and cases of repro- 
ductions of classical, Byzantine, Gothic and Renaissance 
ivory carvings. Along the stair-ways leading to the sec- 
ond floor are a few ‘‘ old masters,” copper plates engraved 
for Audubon’s ‘Birds of America,” and Fagnani’s pict- 
ures of the Nine Muses, painted from New York belles 
of a more unsophisticated time. 

But the picture - galleries ? No wonder the question 
comes to the reader's lips. No part of the Museum is so 
crowded with visitors as the picture-galleries on the sec- 
ond floor. On the ‘‘ pay-days,” Monday and Tuasday, 
when the Museum has fewer visitors, art students and 
amateurs sit before their easels busily copying this or 
that master, regardless of the curiosity of passers-by. 
Now and then some rural visitor asks, ‘‘ Haow much will 
yeou charge for making me a picture of that ?” Again, 
some would-be connoisseur makes criticisms painfully au- 


There are examples of point de | black, his long yellow curls falling upon his shoulders, 


his right hand caressing the delightfully painted grey- 
hound which turns affectionately toward him. Van Dyck 
was often a hasty and perfunctory painter, sometimes 
conscienceless, since he put forth the work of pupils as 
his own. But there are no signs of a pupil’s work in 
the portrait of Lennox and Richmond. The drawing is 
accurate and refined, the composition well-balanced, the 
color scheme admirable. The duke wears a white ruff, 
above a black silk costume, with long white stockings, 
low shoes, with bows or rosettes, and a blue ribbon with 
a medal across his breast. His mantle, embroidered with 
a star, hangs over his shoulders. Time, as well as the 
painter’s art, has softened the colors, and the picture 
shows a beautiful harmony of yellowish tones as a back- 
ground for the black and white and blue. The face of 
the young duke is not a face of much force or distinction, 
strangely enough, considering his passionate loyalty to 
his master. But the figure has the peculiar elegance char- 
acteristic of Van Dyck, the ‘‘ painter of gentlemen,” and 
the picture is to be regarded as one of the better exam 
ples of this courtly artist. It is not so great a work of 
art as Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Gilder,” lent to the Museum by Mr. 
H. O. Havemeyer; but the ‘‘ Gilder” must wait until we 
have sketched the pictures which are the Museum’s prop- 
The Van Dyck is but one of several noble paint- 
ings presented by Mr. Henry G. Marquand. On either 
side hang Constable’s landscapes, ‘‘ The Lock ” and “ Val- 
ley Farm,” pictures large in design and vigorous in ex- 
ecution, although cold and colorless. Neai by is Turner's 
‘* Saltash,” a mellow, reddish-brown painting of a little 
sea-port, with boats and quaint houses rising toward a 
luminous sky, where a few clouds still linger. ‘Of the 
perfect truth of water,” Mr. Ruskin has said, in ‘‘ Modern 
Painters,” ‘‘the best examples I can give are Turner’s 
‘Saltash’ and ‘Castle Upnor.’” Near by are another 
admirable example of English art, a rich study of a child 
with a kitten, painted by Gainsborough ; portraits by 
Velasquez and Reynolds, charming, although time has 
robbed the coloring of some of its force ; a vigorous por- 
trait assigned to Rubens, showing intrinsic evidences of 
authenticity ; a clearly modeled portrait by Jurian Ovens ; 
cleverly painted genres by Netsches and Van der Meer ; 
portraits bearing the names of Franz Hals and Hoog- 
straten ; and paintings, hardly treated by time, which are 
assigned to Van der Leyden and Masaccio. Over sixty 
years ago a few English pictures, by Constable, Boning- 
ton and Gainsborough, found their way to Paris, and 
strengthened the hands of the rebels against inanimate 
classicism, the romanticists and naturalists. Here is a 
shore scene by Bonington, a picture of special interest, 
from the artist’s influence upon the modern French art, 
to which Americans devote themselves. Near by is an ex- 


erty. 


| ample of the old ‘‘ Norwich school ” of landscape, painted 


dible to the painter ; or, if the latter is a woman, as usn- | 


ally happens, others of her sex will surround her as if she 
were a natural curiosity. 

Yet the lines of the students are cast in pleasant places, 
for they are surrounded by examples of pictorial art not 
to be equaled elsewhere in this country. There are no 
less than seven galleries of paintings. 
ity, but not the most popular, is the gallery of old mas- 
ters presented by Mr. Henry G. Marquand and lent by 
Mr. H. O. Havemeyer. At one end hangs Van Dyck’s 


superbly painted full-length portrait of the young Duke 
of Richmond and Lennox, a courtier of Charles I., who, 
according to a doubtful tradition, offered to go to the 
block in the place of his king. This beautiful picture is 
® full-length portrait of the duke, standing, dressed in | 


| Italy. 


The finest in qual- | 


by John Crome, whose name is still honored in England. 
Again, we may turn to the ‘‘ Pyramus and Thisbe,” which 


| is believed to have been a result of Rubens’s early visit to 


But without lingering over these sights, or the 
faded distemper painting assigned to Van der Leyden, or 
the suggestive portrait of a burgomaster by Rembrandt, 
we may pass on to study the three Rembrandts lent by 
Mr. H. O. Havemeyer. 

In March of the present year, Rembrandt's “ Gilder,” 
‘*Le Doreur,” was purchased from Mr. William Schaus 
by Mr. Havemeyer, and sent to the Museum. This beau- 


| tiful work, which is conceded to be one of the great por- 


traits of the world, was painted by Rembrandt in 1640, 


| and it was preceded by fourteen years of acknowledged 


The picture, a half-length portrait of « 


productiveness. 
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kindly, brown-eyed man wearing a broad, black hat and 
white ruff, is painted upon a panel, and its preservation 
is perfect. The face is seen in a three-quarters front view 
against a gray and olive background. The painting was 
done at the opening of Rembrandt's second period, when 
his touch was growing broader, his coloring richer, and 
his gradation of tints more delicate. The first thing to 
be noted is the marvelous expression of personality. The 
“Gilder” is a real man, painted almost as if the sunshine 
were upon him, for sunshine has been imprisoned in the 
golden tones of this beautiful work. But it is impossible 
to linger upon the “life” of the face, the delicacy but 
certainty of the painter’s touch and the firmness of the 
modeling. Who was this sitter whose personality is so 
real after two centuries and a half? Some writers have 


held this to be a portrait of Doomer, one of Rembrandt’s | steyns were amazed, but they soon learned the reason of 


artist friends, but the title of the ‘‘Gilder,” whether a 
misnomer or not, is generally accepted. Here is La- 
grange’s imaginary account: ‘‘One day the gilder who 


whether it be that the good man has himself demanded 
his portrait in payment for his goods, or that the debtor 
has imposed this settlement of the account, here he is just 
as he has posed, without bearing malice his hat on his 
head, put out of countenance a little, perhaps, under the 
penetrating regard which seeks to lay bare his very 
soul. Indeed, Rembrandt has shown how to draw up 
this very soul, honest and pure, from the depths of the 
human being and to bring it to the surface ; to transform 
the vulgar features of a workman into a physiognomy 
expressive, animated, living. With what art each detail 
of the visage closely studied, each plane modeled by the 
most precise brush, come to merge themselves in a large 
and powerful ensemble, under the colored mask where the 
chiaro-oscuro and the full light lend a mutual support. 
The art is the secret of the great magician of the Holland 
school, a secret already long sought since his time. 

The ‘‘Gilder” belonged to the Duke de Morny, the 
““Due de Mora” of Daudet’s ‘‘ Nabob,” and that favorite 





| selves, 
| ins, or about $32,000. 
serves Rembrandt has come to bring him a frame, and | 
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to the second edition of Dutuit, published in 1885. So 
complete was the disappearance of these portraits for 
two centuries and a half, that they were forgotten even 
by the family in whcse possession thoy remained. They 
were included in a sale of old portraits belonging to the 
Van Beresteyn family in 1884—portraits catalogued as 
pictures by unknown artists painted upon canvas or 
upon wood. Just before the sale, some amateurs, re- 
moving the dust which covered their canvas, discovered 
marks which presently revealed themselves as the signa- 
ture “Rt. van Ryn, 1632.” 
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The discovery was kept se 


| cret, and the amateurs saw before them a wonderful bar- 


gain. The pictures were put up for sale, but more than 
one person was in the secret, after all, and the bids rap- 
idly rose from 40,000 to 50,000 florins. The Van Bere- 


the excitement, and promptly entered the field them- 
They finally bid in the portraits for 75,000 flor- 
Thus, after their long period of 
obscurity, the true character of these paintings has been 


| recognized, and the old Dutch burgomaster and his wife, 


who probably saw and knew the Pilgrims when at Delft, 
have come themselves to find a permanent home in the 
new country. 

A plain, rather melancholy face is the face of Volkera 
Nicolai Knobbert, as Rembrandt, most truthful of por: 
trait painters, represents it, but there is more than suffi 
cient compensation in the expression of life and charac- 
ter, the cunning rendering of flesh, and the superb paint- 
ing of details. The cleanly modeled head, with its blonde 
hair, is well detached from the gray and olive background. 
The costume is a superbly painted black dress, with 
puffed sleeves, relieved by the broad white ruff, white 
lace and pearls at the wrists, a gold chain about the neck, 


| a tinsel girdle, and the gold tassel of a fan held in the 


of the dissolute reign of Napoleon III. bequeathed the | 


masterpiece to his son, who appears to have inherited also 
the tendencies of the court. 
chased by ‘ir. William Schaus for $40,000, a price in- 
creased by duties and expenses to about $56,000 when 
delivered in New York. The picture was shown in Mr. 
Schaus’s gallery, and afterward at his home. It was said 
that the late Mrs. Mary J. Morgan was regarded as a prob- 
able purchaser, but no sale was effected, and her death 
soon followed. Later it was announced that the ‘‘ Gilder ” 
was withdrawn to the owner’s ‘ private collection,” and 
it was understood that the nominal price was $100,000. 
There is reason to believe that this price was actually of- 
fered by a New York dealer, but the offer, which was made 
last Winter, placed the owner in a curious quandary. He 
had given an option at $75,000 to Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, 
and the time had not expired. 
seemed almost within reach, but Mr. Havemeyer used 
his option, and purchased the ‘‘ Gilder” for $75,000. 


The other Rembrandts are two-thirds length portraits | 


of Christian Paul van Beresteyn, Burgomaster of Delph, 
and his wife, Volkera Nicolai Knobbert. 
painted in 1632, soon after Rembrandt’s removal to Am- 
sterdam. It was probably in this year that he finished 
the splendid tribute to his good friend Tulp which the 
world knows as ‘‘ The Anatomy Lesson.” For one cause 
or another the Van Beresteyn portraits disappeared from 
view. They are not recorded in the catalogues of Vos- 
maer and Smith, nor are they mentioned by Charles 
Blanc, nor any other biographer until we come down 


The additional $25,000 | 


Four years ago it was pur- | 


right hand. The left hand, which rests upon a table, 
may well be called a perfect piece of flesh-painting. The 
blood is felt beneath the skin, the hand is instinct with 
vitality, yet the coloring is not overwrought, nor is the 
hand forced upon the observer’s notice. The execution 
throughout is comparatively minute, the coloring sub- 
dued. These are pictures of Rembrandt’s earlier period. 
In later life he painted with a broader touch, and his 
coloring was more luminous and vivid, but these portraits 


leave no reason for regrets. The costume of the burgo- 


master has offered fewer chances for effective details than 





the costume of the wife, butethe white ruff and black 
cloak hanging from the left shoulder are helps to effect. 
A stout, substantial figure it is which confronts us on the 
canvas, a man with high but rather narrow forehead, pleas: 
ant brown eyes and a broad face, which has attempted for 
the occasion an expression of dignity befitting the maaj- 
esty of office. But this did not deceive Rembrandt, acut- 
est of realists, and he has shown us the true burgomaster, 
a man given to plain thinking, and if not to high living, 
at least to living of a very comfortable kind. But he was 
a man of force, though hardly intellectual force, and on 
the whole he bears the ordeal of self-revelation well. 
They are fascinating pictures, these marvelously search- 


ing portrayals of character, and their art holds us with a 


They were | 


fascination which the superficial art of these latter days 
does not exert. Not that all modern art is superficial, or 
all the older paintings informed with sincere purpose, for 
pot - boilers and trivialities were painted then as now. 
But these portraits teach lessons worth heeding ; among 
others, the lesson that the personality of the sitter is not 
to be sacrificed to an exhibition of the painter’s clever- 
ness, an offense which can be too frequently charged 
against modern painters of portraits and of the figure 
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One other ‘“‘old master” deserves special attention, 
that courtly gentleman, Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose por- 
trait group will be found in the old eastern gallery. This 
picture presents portraits of three young men, the Hon- 
orable Henry Fane, afterward ninth Earl of Westmore- 
land, and his guardians, Inigo Jones and Charles Blair. 
Jones is accounted a descendant of the famous trans- 
planter of Italian architecture to English soil. They were 
easy-going guardians, it would seem from the bottle 
which travels backward and forward between Jones and 
his ward ; but guardians and ward are fresh, alert, healthy 
specimens of the British youth of a roystering time. 
Perhaps their wit might not have qualified them for 
membership in the club where Johnson, Reynolds, Gar- 
rick and Burke passed rare evenings; but we may be 
certain that they 


were neither ef- 
feminate Maca- 
ronies nor brutal 
Mohocks. The 
three azo stand- 
ing and sitting 


beside a table, 
which is before a 
rococo summer- 
house, and there 
conven- 
tionalized foli- 
age, with a 
glimpse of distant 
sky. The long- 
skirted 
with their showy 
braid and the 
long waistcoats, 
have a curious 
interest, but the 
personality of the 
sitters is made 
most important, 
as it should be. 
Like others of 
Reynolds's _pict- 
ures, this has not 
held its own in 
color. The 
browns have 
blackened, and 
the sky has 
grown dingy, but 
the delightful 
painting remains 
a source of enjoyment and profit. 
Mr. J. S. Morgan in 1887. 

Of other paintings in this gallery there is little to say. 
It is one of the rooms which visitors pass through with- 
out lingering, casting indifferent glances to right and 
left. There are a few historical portraits, an inconse- 
quential Stuart, a Trumbull, and many paintings assigned 
to Italian painters of the decadence or Dutch and Flem- 
ish genre painters. There are a few more ambitious 
ascriptions—Van Dyck, Rubens, Velasquez and Van der 
Weyden — but there are no examples of conspicuous 
merit, and probably few which are of unimpeachable 
authenticity. As examples of great schools these paint- 
ings have a value, but the average visitor will prefer the 
examples of modern art in the second gallery. These 


is some 


coats, 


mention. Yet much might be said of Delacroix’s superb 





‘* HEAD OF CHRIST,” BY LORD RONALD GOWER. 
(Formerly in ihe National Gallery, London.) 


It was presented by | 


| ences of opinion. 
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study, ‘‘ The Expulsion of Adam and Eve ’— an example 
of the greatest modern colorist, incomplete, but remark- 
able for force of line and charm of color. Other paint- 
ings represent the present tastes of our collectors with 
sufficient catholicity. There is a large painting by Leys, 
the apostle of Medizvalism ; an example of the sympa- 
thetic school of landscape by Cazin, and another of 
Laurens, ‘‘the painter of the dead,” which is relieved 
by the fashionable genre of Alfred Stevens, Diaz and 
Rousseau. Claus Meyer, Schreyer, Defregger, and other 
of the modern French and German painters, follow with 
landscapes, studies in color or essays at anecdotage. 

But picture-seeing is not to be steadily pursued. Every 
gallery-haunter yearns for a respite now and then, and 


| so we may seek a change among the shining Elkington re- 


productions of 
gold and silver 
work, or among 
the translucent 
poreelains and 
quaint fantasies 
in ivory of China 
and Japan. The 
Oriental collec- 
tion was, for the 
most part, pur- 
chased from Mr. 
S.P. Avery in 
1879. There are 
finer porcelains 
in private collec- 
tions, but this 
eollection con- 
tains many ad- 
mirable speci- 
mens of the work 
done by the 
greatest of ceram- 
ists, the Chinese. 
M. Stanislas Ju- 
lien cites ancient 
chronicles which 
assign ..e inven- 
tion of pottery to 
prehistoric times, 
to the reign of 
the Emperor 
Hoangti, which 
began 2698 B.c. 
Porcelain is said 
to have been in- 
vented in the 
Han Dynasty, about two hundred years before Christ, 
but concerning the early dates there will always be differ- 
At all events, we know that the manu- 
facture of Chinese porcelain is of great antiquity. In 
1171 the Emperor Saladin, the gallant foe of Richard the 
Lion -hearted, sent forty pieces of Chinese porcelain to 
Nur-ed-din, and in 1280 the much-traveled Marco Polo vis- 


| ited one of the sites of porcelain manufacture. But the art 


| had its vicissitudes. 


There was a renaissance during the 
Ming Dynasty, 1368-1649, and our oldest specimens rep- 
resent the reign of the Mings. There was another re- 
naissance under the Keen-lung Dynasty, 1735-1795, and 


| probably the majority of the pieces in our collections 


| represent the last century. 


The oldest specimens of 


| Chinese enamels in this collection are some fragments of 
are lent temporarily, and therefore need but the briefest | the beautiful Porcelain Tower at Nankin, which was fin- 


ished in 1431. No color in nature seems to have passed 
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unnoticed by the Chinese artist, and in the colors of his 
porcelains he reproduces the hues of bullock’s blood, and 
blue of the sky after rain, to say nothing of peach-blow, 


mustard-yellow, powder-blue, yellow of the eel, serpents- | 


skin green, moon-white, and green of oil. The colors 





LORD RONALD GOWER.* 


were blown on in tubes to form bursting bubbles, fouetlé 
or soufflé, or they were applied so as to form vertical ir- 
regular markings called flambé, or a delicate crackling was 
produced. 
dragons appear on the decorated vases, with inscriptions 
of various kinds. But it is impossible to linger upon the 
fineness of the paste, the depth and purity of the glaze, 
the unapproached richness of coloring and the delicacy 
of decoration exhibited in the better Chinese porcelains. 
Modern ceramists have spent fortunes in attempts to 
reproduce the exquisite coloring of Chinese porcelains, 
but without success. Their work is the standard for 
potters, and this collection, therefore, should be of great 
practical value, not merely to the student or amateur, but 
also to American artisans. This is true, moreover, of the 
Japanese potteries, metal-work lacquers and ivory carv- 
ings lent to or owned by the Museum, for the delicacy, 
the vitality, the imagination and the truth of Japanese 
designing furnish inspiring lessons which have long 


* Lord Ronald Gower, who has paid so handsome a compli- 
ment to the Museum and to New York in the presentation, through 
Mrs. Frank Leslie, of what ranks amongst the very highest of his 
artistic works—the noble head of Christ—(entitled by the sculptor, 
“Tt is Finished,” and formerly exhibited at the National Gallery, 
London), is not only famous, but personally popular, in the United 
States, which he has visited several times. In the Summer of 
1887, he presented to the town of Stratford-on-Avon the magnifi- 
cent Shakespeare Monument, designed and modeled by himself, 
and which pictorial representations have made familiar the world 
over. It is noble in height, symmetrical in proportions and po- 
etic in coneeption. A simple bust of the poet, like that in the 
Stratford chureh, crowns the monument, At the base are four 
typical characters from Shakespeare’s dramas—Hamiet, personify- 
ing the thoughtful and philosophic mood; Falstaff, the humorous 
and sensual; Prince Hal, the embodiment of youthful and heroic 
manhood; and Lady Macbeth, the tragic impersonation of remorse 


Paintings of landscapes, animals, flowers and | 











and grief. This latter figure is especially fine, the moment seized 
by the sculptor being that agonized instant when sleepless remem- 
brance and terror wring forth the pitiful ery, “‘ Out—out—damned 
spot!” This statue deserves to rank as one of the most complete 
expressions of utter grief and despair ever wrought out in bronze 
or stone. Altogether, the monument is a superb one, worthy 
alike of the storied town it adorns, of the memory of the immortal 
bard, and of the homage paid to his memory by the noble seulptor. 
Lord Ronald Gower is a son of the noted English beauty, the 
Duchess of Sutherland. The fair Duchess of Leinster is his cousin. 
Personally, Lord Ronald is a typical English nobleman, of distin- 
guished appearance, and with two sets of manners: upon occa- 
sion, as haughty and unresponsive as the traditions of his rank 
may require; in his atelier, or in congenial artistic companionship, 
the very ideal of refined cordiality. Many men before Lord Ro- 
nald Gower, no doubt, have declared that they preferred an art- 
ist’s lot and name to that of a peer of the realm, but few indeed 
have enjoyed the possession of both. Stafford House, his London 
residence, is one of the most splendid of the “ homes of England,” 
to which Queen Victoria once paid the courtly compliment of re- 
marking, on the occasion of her visit there: “I come from my 
house to your palace.” During the past Summer, previous to 
Lord Ronald’s departure for his tour in the East, a banquet in his 
honor was given by the Queen, His literary tastes and acquire- 
ments have found practical expression in his well-known book of 
“Reminiscences,” and a masterly study of “The Last Days of 
Marie Antoinette.”—Ep1Tors, 

+General Luigi Palma Di Cesnola, the able and indefatigabla 
Director of the Metropolitan Art Museum, has been its chief head 
and informing spirit during the past twelve years. His entire 
time and energies, together with his wide culture and invaluable 
experience, are devoted to the welfare of the institution, and have 
won it a large share of the prosperity which it has enjoyed. The 





GEN. L. P. DI CESNOLA, DIRECTOR OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
OF ART, AND COLLECTOR OF THE CYPRIOTE ANTIQUITIES. t 


extensive collections of antiquities bearing his name, and now be- 
longing to the Museum, were made by General Di Cesnola while 
he was United States Consul at Cyprus, and increased during a 
subsequent visit there in 1878. He is the author of “ Researches 
and Discoveries in Cyprus ” (New York, 1878),—Eprrors, 
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since exercised an influence upon almost every variety | 


of Occidental art. 

From China and Japan we may pass to France, since 
this gallery opens into the first of the two western galle- 
ries containing modern paintings owned by the Museum. 
At one end hangs one of the most famous pictures of the 
century, Rosa Bonheur’s ‘‘ Horse Fair.” Every one knows 
the picture through reproductions, but every one does not 
know that two years after its first exhibition in the Salon 
of 1853 it was offered to the town of Bordeaux by the art- 
ist for only $2,400, and declined. Subsequently it was 
bought by an English dealer for $8,000, a price which in- 
eluded a small replica used by the engraver. In 1857 it 
was sold to Mr. W. P. Wright, of Weehawken, for about 
£44,000, and at his sale it was purchased by the late A. T. 
Stewart. At the Stewart sale, two years ago, Mr. Cor- 
uelius Vanderbilt bought the ‘‘ Horse Fair” for $53,000, 
aad presented it to the Museum. It-is unnecessary to 
Awell upon the knowledge of form and action shown in 
this group of spirited Percherons, or to rehearse the story 
vf Napoleon’s hour of triumph at Friedland, as told in 
the ‘* 1807,” upon which Meissonier labored with infinite 
painstaking for many years. For this, the largest of 
Meissonier’s oil-paintings, and in this country certainly 
the most famous, the late A. T. Stewart paid $60,000, and 
the sum of $66,000 was paid at the Stewart sale. De- 
taille’s ‘* Defense of Champigny ” is a well-known pict- 
are by Meissonier’s most famous pupil, and Albert Mai- 
gnan’s painting of Colonna’s attack on Pope Boniface 
VIII. at Anagni, Harpignies’s ‘‘ Moonrise,” Josef Israel's 
** Bashful Suitor,” a small replica of Piloty’s ‘‘ Thusnelda 
at the Triumph of Germanicus,” Lerolle’s large painting, 
“The Rehearsal,” and Hellquist’s painting of the bish- 


ops Peter Fonniivater and Master Kunt entering Stock- | 


Lolm in disgrace after their rebellion against Gustavus 
Adolphus, are familiar through numerous reproductions. 
Ilere, too, is Brozik’s vast theatrical canvas, depicting 
Columbus before Ferdinand and Isabella. 

These are but a few of the modern paintings which 
have come to the Museum singly and in groups through 
the generosity of private citizens. In March the number 
was inercased by Mr. Erwin Davis’s gift of three paint- 
Bastien Lepage’s ‘Joan of Arc,” and Manet’s ‘ Boy 
with a Sword” and ‘* Woman with a Parrot.” The first 
was the most ambitious effort of an artist earnest in pur- 
pose, unconventional in methods, whose death was singu- 
larly untimely. He painted the ‘‘ Maid of Orleans,” not 
in splendid armor, surrounded by warriors, but as d sim- 
ple peasant-girl clad in homespun, standing beneath the 
trees of the garden, rapt in ecstasy, listening to the spirit- 
ual voices which seemed to summon her to a glorious 
mission. Behind her float vague shapes bearing the 
sword which is to rescue France from her enemies. The 
picture is remarkable for the earnestness of the artist’s 


. 
1igs 


as an example of the “outdoor” or “diffused” light 
school of painting. Manet’s “Boy with a Sword” is 
a brilliant modern attempt to emulate Velasquez’s tech- 
nical skill, a picture clever in the preservation of values 
and full of animation. Its companion has an interest 
chiefly technical. 

But, where are the American paintings ? some one will 
ask. The question is a natural one. It is anything but 
creditable to the largest American art museum that it has 
not a single room devoted to American art. Yet there is 
the nucleus of an American collection. There are four 
paintings which were selected to be purchased for $2,000 
each at the ‘ Prize Fund” exhibitions organized by the 
American Art Association. These are C. F, Ulrich’s 


| art. 


| there is nothing by the masters, Delacroix and Millet. 
efort at an expression of the ideal, and remarkable, too, | 





‘*Glass-blowers of Murano”; ‘‘ Near the Coast,” by R. 


| Swain Gifford ; ‘‘ Broad Acres,” by Edward Gay ; and 


‘* Mother and Child,” by J. Alden Weir. Dannat’s brill 
iant ‘“‘ Quartette,” Carl Marr's ‘‘ Gossip” and ‘ Mystery 
of Life,” and paintings by George Inness, Millet and oth- 
ers, are among the more recent examples of American art, 
while the paintings of Kensett and the water-colors of 
W. T. Richards stand for an older school. It would be 
easy to form a representative American gallery, a credit 
to Museum and artists. That nothing has been done in 
this direction indicates a want of appreciation which can 
not be repaired too soon. 

But there is one American room in the Museum, the 
room devoted to memorials of Washington and Franklin, 
between the galleries which we have left and the galleries 
of the Wolfe collection. These memorials were collected 
by Mr. Huntingdon, an American resident in Paris. They 
consist of paintings, busts, statuettes, medallions, plaques 
and pottery, depicting Washington, Franklin and Lafa 
yette in the guise of demi-gods, or Orientals, according to 
the taste or the nationality of the artist. Here the sedate 
Franklin is depicted like a gay Frenchman. And again 
we find Washington with an expressionless moon-face, 
bestowed by a Chinese artist. The interest of the col 
lection is obvious. Its value may be estimated from the 
fact that none other approaches it in completeness. From 
these Americana we pass again to pictorial art. 

The collection of modern paintings bequeathed to the 
Museum by Miss Catherine Lorillard Wolfe contains one 
hundred and forty-two oils and water-colors, hung in 
two fire-proof galleries on the western side of the -build- 
ing. At one end is Cabanel’s full-length portrait of Miss 
Wolfe, a stately, dignified brunette, one of the wealthiest 
women of our country, and one whose riches were used 
asa means of doing good. Miss Wolfe’s benevolent in- 
stincts were inherited from a father whose charities have 
preserved the name of John Wolfe. It would be useless 


| to recapitulate the churches, hospitals, educational insti 


tutions and the many charities which were aided by Miss 
Wolfe’s bounty, since we have only to consider her gen- 
erous aid to public education in art. Her collection, 
containing modern French pictures for the most part, 
was formed with the aid of her cousin, John Wolfe, a col- 


_ lector of experience, and of good judgment, according to 


the standard of the dealers. That is, Mr. Wolfe was 
prompt to discover the promise of fashionable figure 
painters, and in several cases he probably anticipated the 
market. The selection represents brilliant execution, in 
large part, rather than depth of feeling. It is the art of 
the ‘‘ seeing eye” rather than the informing imagination, 
high ideal and serious purpose ; but, after all, these gen- 
eralities may be predicated of most collections of modern 
Most of the pictures are by French painters, but 


Only a few landscapes are included, examples of the vivid 
colorist Diaz; of Rousseau, the passionate lover of the 
Fontainebleau Forest ; Corot, the poet of the morning; 
Dupré, recently deceased, who was the last surviving 
member of that famous company, and Daubigny. Then 
there is Troyon, who rose from the work of an humble 
china painter to rank as one of the most charming modern 
colorists, although he painted little besides brown, black 
and white colors in simple landscapes. Two of his paint- 
ings illustrate his power of modulating these simple 
and light and shade to produce a rich 
harmony. 

There ere other more popular pictures, some of which 
have become known to thousands through reproductions. 


colors, using 


| Here is Gabriel Max's fair Christian martyr, at whose feet 
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some unknown hand has dropped a rose, a touch of senti- | Lazarus miniatures, and the antique watches and snuff- 


ment which has won the popular heart. Cot’s ‘‘Coming 
Storm,” and Munkacsy’s ‘“‘ Pawn Shop,” are other familiar 
pictures. The latter, a dramatic study of expression, has 
suffered from the treacherous bitumen employed by the 
artist. The picture is resolving itself into a patchwork 
of blacks and livid whites. Kaulbach’s ‘“ Vision of God- 
frey de Bouillon,” and Piloty’s ‘‘ Foolish Virgins,” are re- 
minders of a German academic art which has passed out 
of favor; but there is another German picture which ar- 
rests the visitor. This is the ‘‘Holy Family,” by Lud- 
wig Knaus, a most successful painter of genre, who has 
here ventured to treat the loftiest theme. The result is 
inadequate in the highest sense, for the care-worn Ma- 
donna lacks tenderness and grace, and the Babe is a fig- 
ure of little consequence. But the cherubs are delightful 
figures, and the picture is mellow in tone and sympa- 
thetic in color. It was painted for the Empress of Rus- 
sia, as the story goes, but finally secured by Miss Wolfe. 
Couture’s ‘‘ Indolent Scholar” is a well-known example 
of an artist at one time a positive influence in modern art. 
Bonnat’s large ‘‘Fellah Woman and Child” was painted 
from studies made at the opening of the Suez Canal. 
Vollon’s barn-yard scene, an example of a ‘ painter’s 
painter”; Géréme, Meissonier, Bargue, Breton’s early 
painting of a Brittany religious procession, Merle’s “ Fall- 
ing Leaves,” Cabanel’s ‘‘Shulamite Woman,” and ex- 
amples of Fromentin, Fortuny, Decamps, Stevens, Leigh- 
ton, Schreyer, and two-score others, represent varying 
phases of modern art. 

On the left of the Wolfe galleries is the black-and-white 
room, containing the drawings by old masters presented 
by Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, which include many of 
doubtful authenticity, the Thompson drawings and a 
handful of etchings. But it is the ‘gold room” which 
hss the strongest claim upon the average visitor’s atten- 
tion. 
tric alarms. Here are eighteen cases filled with the King 
collection of gems, with miniatures ; the Cypriote treasure 
from the tombs of Curium ; and Babylonian cylinders, the 
records of the time. The engraved gems gathered in the 
course of fifty years by Mr. Maxwell Sommerville, of Phil- 
adelphia, and lent to the Museum for a term of years, 
number about 1,500, and the collection is held in high 
estimation by experts in the glyphic art. Taken together 
with the King collection, this exhibition is claimed to be 
equal to any in the world. From Babylon it comes down 
to modern Mexico and China, All manner of hard and 
soft stones, antique pastes and vitrified substances are 
found in this collection, and in size the objects range 
from an antique cameo head of Jupiter Serapis, which is 
almost sculptured in alto-relievo, down to the tiniest gems 
touched by skillful hands. The Jupiter is regarded as 
the largest cameo in existence, and there are others with 
surfaces of six or eight square inches. There are nearly 
complete series of Greek and Roman cameos and intagl- 
ios, with heads of Roman emperors and others, with a 
fine sardonyx head of Pallas Athene, and another of Phe- 
bus guiding the chariot of the sun, with a chalcedonyx of 
Venus and Ganymede, and cunningly wrought lapis la- 
zuli and jasper. There are religious as well as mytho- 
logical subjects, although the latter predominate. 
usual materials are onyx, sardonyx and jasper. Of the 
refinement and beauty of the execution it might well be 
deemed impossible to say too much. But we are not pro- 


The cases, securely locked, are protected by elec- | 
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boxes. Above them the walls are hung with old French em- 
broideries, Portuguese tapestry, Oriental rugs, old Vene- 
tian leather finely tooled, a Gobelin tapestry representing 
a scene from Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered,” Cordova 
leather-work, and old embroideries on Geneose velvet. 
Here is indeed an embarrassment of riches, and we may 
content ourselves with pointing the way for the visitor. 

Yet the Metropolitan Museum remains deficient in cer- 
tain respects, and these important. There should be com- 
plete collections of Braun photographs, Renaissance and 
antique casts, and adequate illustrations of work in textile 
fabrics, and metal, with examples of wood-carving and 
other applied arts. The Museum should be the most po- 
tent means of educating the people in applied art, and 


| the most practical factor in the training of artist artisans. 


ligious or politic motives. 


Simple descriptions of the collections, free and accessible 
to all, intelligent attendants and systems of free lectures, 
would all help toward this end. Of equal importance is a 
Sunday opening. Over this a long controversy has been 
waged. Some of the trustees have opposed it from re- 
Lately, a generous patron of 
art, Mr. W. T. Walters, of Baltimore, has offered a large 


sum to defray the cost of Sunday openings. Various ob- 


| jections have been raised to the acceptance of this offer, 
| but it is unnecessary to renew the controversy here. 


Sooner or later the Museum must open its doors on Sun- 
day, the one day free to the workingman. Sooner or later 
better provision will be made for his practical education 
in art, and the edification of special students or the grati- 
fication of curiosity will count for less. The present col- 
lections of the Museum are magnificent. Its permanence 
is assured, and the generosity of its supporters deserves 
cordial recognition. But their task is not completed, and 
there is an opportunity for the Metropolitan Museum to 
become a more stimulating and helpful agency in the 
future than it has been in the past. 


THE TOMB OF KEATS. 


Amona the papers just presented to the English Parlia- 
ment is one containing the correspondence between Mr. 


| Kennedy, her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires at Rome, and 





The | 


fessors of the glyphic art, nor are we sufficiently learned | 
to decipher the quaint cylinders of the Ward collection 


or the Egyptian scarabei. The bracelets and necklaces 
of Curium await us. Then the visitor may turn tc the 


Lord Salisbury, respecting the proposed expropriation 
of the old Protestant Cemetery in that city, where lie 
the remains of the poet Keats, and of his friend Severn 
side by side. The Municipality of Rome recently pro- 
jected a new road, which, as originally designed, would 
have been actually driven over these graves. Mr. Ken- 
nedy, however, with the sympathetic assistance of Count 
Herbert Bismarck and the German Ambassador, and 
friendly co-operation on the part of Marchese Guiccioli, 
acting Mayor of Rome, has succeeded in obtaining a con- 
vention between the German Embassy and the Municipal- 
ity, whereby the latter undertake, at their own expense, 
to provide that the tombs of Keats and Severn—the for- 
mer still bearing the memorable inscription, ‘‘ Here lies 
one whose name was writ in water ’”’—shall be preserved 
in their present position, a large space being railed off 
and ornamented with trees; that all other tombstones 
and remains shall be removed in such a manner as to 
avoid offense to religious feeling ; and that a consideratle 
enlargement shall be made of the new Protestant Ceme- 
tery adjoining. 


Or all the actions of a man’s life, his marriage does 
least concern other people, yet of all actions of our, life, 
tis most meddled with by other people.---Se/den, 
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COPYING ROSA BONHEUR’S ‘‘ HORSE FAIR,” IN THE MAIN GALLERY OF PAINTINGS, METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART.—SEE PAGE 663. 
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“ aT BOUND OF HIS VOICE THE GIRL. SWAYED BACKWARD, TRIED TO GRASP A SUPPORT, AND FAILING, 
FELL HER SHINING LENGTH UPON THE FLOOR.” 


A YULE-TIDE MARRIAGE. 
By Erra W. PIERCE, 
Cuaprer I, 
A VILLAGE common, swept by a keen north wind, and | some with hands thrust in pockets, either for comfort’s 
iron-bound with December frosts. | sake, or to guard the same against the attacks of the 
Right and left, little shops, decked in Christmas green- | speaker. 
ery, flung out a cheery brightness on the rapidly darken- He was seedy and old, and the frost of this Christmas- 
ing twilight. At a bleak corner, where two streets con- | eve had reddened his eyes and nose, and lent an extra 
verged, on a dilapidated platform, raised a few feet above | quaver to his voice. He shook a bottle of dark liquid in 
level ground, stood a man, talking to a crowd of curious | the faces of his hearers, and shouted : 


people gathered about him—some to listen, some to scoff. | “Walk up, ladies and gentlemen, and try my Life 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 6—43, 
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Elixir. It will cure all the ills that flesh is heir to, and a 
good many more, as Shakespeare has said. Every. bottle 


is warranted to add five years to your life, or money re- | 


funded. Walk up! There’s not the ghost of an excuse 
? 


for any of you to die under the age of Methuselah ! 


The villagers showed Little haste in seizing the oppor- | 


tunity thus offered. Times were hard — few, perhaps, 
cared to prolong life to such an appalling period. Some 
good-natured jokes passed from moutl to mouth ; then 
there was a stamping of half-frozen feet, and a sudden 
movement on the outskirts of the crowd, as a carriage 
turned a neighboring corner, and drew up near the old 
platform. 

It was an elegant vehicle, drawn by a pair of spanking 
bays with docked tails, and driven by a coachman in 


livery. Inside, a hand in a fur glove pulled down the | 


window, and the pale, sickly face of a man, muffled in 
seal-skin, looked out on the old quack and his aucience. 

““My friends,” went on the frost-bitten voice on the 
platform, “I’m a-going to show you a living illustration 
of the power of my elixir. Lord knows that seeing ought 
to be believing. Here’s a young person that was at 
death’s door a bare month ago—undertaker notified, and 
coffin and shroud made—life a-flying, like the last spark 
of a rocket. I snatched her from the very jaws of the 
tomb, as she'll take her Bible oath ’fore any magistrate. 
Give her a good long look, and, my word] you'll own 
that Hagan’s Elixir is the wonder of ancient and modern 
times—all for one dollar, and cure a dead certainty, or 
money refunded !” 

A woman stepped upon the platform, and stood beside 
the medicine- man. She dropped from her shoulders a 
long cloak, with a hood attached, and thus divested 
turned herself to the gaze of the crowd. 

She was a handsome young creature, fantastically 
dressed in threadbare velvet with tinsel trimming. Her 
skirt, abbreviated several inches above the ankle, revealed 
limbs of exquisite beauty, and a pair of little feet in red 
Turkish slippers. Her yellow bodice was cut sloping at 
the throat and short in the sleeves, for the display of 
a lustrous white neck and arms that might have served 
as a model to Canova. Indeed, the hard, fine symmetry 
of her whole body reminded one of sculpture, but it was 
sculpture alive, and throbbing with vigorous blood. Her 
skin wore the marbled whiteness of perfect health—her 
lips were red, her eyes like brown velvet. From under 
a jaunty red cap two lustrous chestnut braids fell upon 
her shoulders, and swept her hips with their raveled tips. 

‘Rescued by me from the grave—here she stands !” 
cried old Hagan —‘‘a living proof of what my elixir can 
do. Every one of you may be as handsome. Two bot- 
tles warranted to rejuvenate the cuticle and the cutis ; 
three, to transmogrify the figure according to this Hebe’s 
pattern ; four——” 

But the crowd had ceased to listen ; it could only gape 
and stare. From some unseen scabbard the girl drew a 
sword, like a flash of silver fire, and whirling it around 
her head, began to cut and thrust with the dexterity of a 
fencing-master. . 

Her slender, erect body quivered with flexible muscles, 
all set in sudden motion. Under the snow of her skin 
appeared a faint rose flush. She smiled to herself, as 
though the exercise was both familiar and dear. The 
cleft air hissed to the sharp passage of the blade, and the 
naked arm of the girl looked like white lightning as she 
lunged and parried with some invisible antagonist, and 
made her cuts with a rapidity that took the breath. 

Upward, downward, darted the blue point of the 
weapon. The spectators drew back a little, feeling the 





| penetrating steel in their eyeballs. Electric flashes filled 
the air. The gathering darkness seemed gashed and 
ripped in a hundred places by that streak of colorless 
| flame, leaping in the girl’s slender hand. 

Presently old Hagan gave a signal for the sword-exer 
cise to cease. The crowd broke into loud applause—all 
save the sick gentleman at the carriage-window. His pale 
face put on a look of high displeasure. 

** Jacobs !” he called to his coachman, “ here is a bank 
note ; give it to that wretched old charlatan, and tell him 
| if he does not instantly cover the girl, and take her under 
proper shelter, I will have him arrested for cruelty to ani 
mals !” 

The servant pushed into the crowd, and a moment after 
returned and scrambled on his box. 

**T told him, sir,” he said. 

‘Drive on !” commanded the gentleman, sharply, and 
| the carriage rolled away down the street, and vanished in 
the gathering night. 

On the platform the sword disappeared in its sheath, 
and old Hagan’s ‘‘ illustration” proceeded to hide her 
naked arms and tinsel gown under her long cloak. Some 
bottles of elixir were passed down to the crowd, and a 
corresponding number of dollars found their way to Ha- 
gan’s flappy pocket. The receipts were not large. Plainly 
a Christmas-eve, with the thermometer approaching zero, 
was not a favorable time for the sale of patent-medicine. 
The crowd ebbed from the platform, and dispersed in the 
street. Hagan gathered up his bottles, and said to the 
girl: ‘‘Come along, Esther!” and the pair trudged off 
across the bare, bleak common. 

Her red Turkish slippers were now thrust into ugly 
overshoes, and Esther walked as if foot-sore and weary. 
Even the holiday splendor of the little shops failed te 
arrest her notice. 

** Daddy !” she groaned, ‘‘I’m awfully cold and very 
hungry !” 

‘**Hold up, girl !” he answered, not unkindly. “I know 
of a public-house near by—we’ll stop there. You shall 
have a cup of tea, and I'll comfort myself with a glass of 
toddy.” 

They found the house, and turned into it. Old Hagar 
sat down before a cheerful fire to count his receipts. 

‘* Let’s not go out again to-night, daddy !” pleaded the 
girl. ‘‘ People will not buy the elixir on Christmas-eve, 
and snow is beginning to fall.” 

They could hear the soft rush of flakes against the 
window. In the chimney the wind howled like a wolf. 

** Come, now,” said Hagan, suspiciously, ‘‘ you’ve beer 
only a month on the road, Esther ; and hanged if I don’t 
think you’re a-growing sick of it already !” 

She flung out her arms with a tragic gesture. 

““T am, daddy—I am !” she acknowledged, in a heart. 
broken voice. ‘To tramp all day, hungry and cold, fron 
town to town—to be stared at by strange eyes—it is very 
hard! And oh, daddy, it kills me to remember how happy 
I once was 1s 

‘Hark !” interrupted Hagan. 
the door.” 

He went forward in answer to a sharp knock. Into the 
room pranced the coachman whom both had seen on the 
village common. 

“T felt sure that I should find you here,” began the 
man. ‘‘ My master, Mr. Brockholt, has sent me to fetch 
you to his house. He's the sick gent that was in the car- 
riage to-night, and gave you the bank-note. Come along, 
old man, and young miss with you. Mr. Brockholt doesn't 
| like to be kept waiting.” 

Old Hagan swelled with importance, 


hed 





“‘There’s somebody at 
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“TI see,” he said, ‘“‘your master wants a few bottles of | —how could you? I have not long to live, but I want 


my elixir. I'll wait upon him at once, Hurry, Esther !” 

‘‘Must J go, too ?” she said, with a grimace. 

‘‘ Yes, miss,” answered the coachman ; “ Mr. Brockholt 
was very particular to speak of you.” 

She donned her old cloak wearily, reluctantly. At the 
door waited the spanking bays and the elegant carriage. 

‘My eyes !” cried old Hagan, ‘but the fame of the 
elixir is spreading! There’s some rare streak of luck 
ahead of us to-night |!’ 

They entered the carriage, and were driven away 
through the storm-swept streets of the village. Esther 
leaned back among the soft cushions, with a sigh of in- 
tense enjoyment. Old Hagan looked from the window, 
and saw an arched gate set in a high boundary-wall. 
Through this the horses turned, and dashing up a drive, 
stopped before a stone house, with a tall tower and rows 
of lighted windows, standing in a forest of Norway firs. 

A footman opened the door. Esther and Hagan followed 
him across a wainscoted hall, where wax-lights shone in 
old wrought-silver sconces, and the lackey, pushing aside 
a portiére, called, ‘‘ The parties from the inn, sir,” and 
wayed the pair into a room beyond. 

It was a splendid apartment, furnished in subdued col- 
ors, and warmed by a blazing Yule-log. In the glow of 
the fire stood an invalid-chair, cushioned like a sultan’s 
couch ; in it reclined a man, young in years, but pale and 
wasted. His languid head, resting against the silken pil- 
lows, was thatched with smooth flaxen hair, and he wore 
a forked beard of the same hue. 

A black velvet dressing-gown wrapped his long, gaunt 
figure ; against the rich fabric lay his hands, like sym- 
metrical pieces of Parian—on one, a ring, set with a big 
diamond, threw back the flash and sparkle of the Yule- 
log. 

“T saw you on the common to-night,” began Adam 
Brockholt, as he turned to his visitors. ‘I could not 
drive you from my thoughts, so I sent my servant to 
bring you here.” 

Sir,” cried old Hagan, fumbling at his bag of medi- 
cine, ‘“‘here are six bottles of my elixir. Whatever your 
disease may be, I’m ready to warrant a sure cure——” 

The jeweled hand checked him quickly, 

“That stuff! Don’t let me see it.” 

He beckoned Esther forward. 

‘Your name ?” he said. 

‘‘Esther Heath.” 

“Then you are not this man’s daughter ? Who taught 
you the sword-exercise ?” 

‘My father, sir—he kept a fencing-school—he is now 
dead.” 

‘“‘Ts it true that Hagan saved your life a month ago ?” 

She grew a shade paler. 

“Yea.” ‘ 

‘‘ And brought you to your present physical perfection 
by the use of his nostrum ?” 

‘“‘No; I was never ill, sir—it is part of our business to 
say that. He saw me drowning in a river—he pulled me 
out.” 

Old Hagan turned his head and coughed. Brockholt 
did not seem to hear him—he was gazing fixedly at the 
girl. The firelight seemed to draw blue sparks from his 
eyes, as it did from the ring on his hand. 

“IT will ask you but one more question,” he said. 
“Have you husband or lover ?—ties of any kind ?” 

“No.” 

‘*Then, look at me. 
go abroad only in my carriage. 
whims—I ask you to be my wife. 


I have been ill for along time. I 
Asick man has many 
You don’t understand 


| something strong, bright, beautiful, to look at while 
| sight is left me—the attendance of some one who is not 
a hired servant. I fancy that the little life in me may 
waste less rapidly with such a creature as you. by my 
side.” 

The girl stood wonder-stricken. 

Old Hagan uttered a protesting cry. 

‘Sir, you will ruin my business !’’ he said. 
get on without Esther ! 


“T can’t 
She agreed to travel with me for 


| the present—I-shall hold her to her bargain.’ That sword- 


exercise is worth everything to me——” 

Brockholt silenced him with a gesture, and reaching 
toward the girl, took her passive hand in his own. 

“This quack employs you to exhibit yourself for the 
sale of his bogus medicine. It is not a good life for you. 
I will take you from it this very hour. At best I cannot 
last long, and you will be left a rich widow, with no pos- 
sibility of future want. Will you marry me to-night ? 
Arswer Yes or No !” 

She looked around the sumptuous room. Outside were 
hurtling winds and snow and darkness—long frozen roads 





, 


for tired feet to travel, and the wolf of want always wait- 
ing ; within were warmth, ease, splendor—and that man 
on his silken cushions. 

‘**Yes,” answered Esther Heath, ‘‘I will marry you.” 

He rang a bell sharply. A man-servant answered it. 

‘Go for a marriage - license and the nearest clergy- 
man !” commanded Brockholt ; then, turning to Hagan, 
he added : ‘* Wait here, and witness her marriage ; after 
which you shall name a figure that will fully compensate 
you for her loss, and go out of my gates assured that you 
can never see her again !” 


Carrer II, 

A swirt wooing, and a swift wedding! Before another 
hour struck, the unknown girl, picked from the gutter, 
stood up in that handsome room, in the cheerful light of 
the Yule-fire, and was made the wife of the rich gentle- 
man, Adam Brockholt. 

Christmas Day dawned on a world shrouded in snow. 
While old Hagan was plodding alone over the white 
roads, Esther, dazzled, amazed, stood in a paneled cham- 
ber of the stone tower, surrounded by garments of velvet 
and seal-skin, brocades stiff with richness, wonderful 
satins, silks from far foreign looms, cobweb laces, boxes 
of jewels— family heir-loonls in part, and in part the 
magic result of a full purse and swift messengers, but all 
Christmas-gifts from Brockholt to his bride. 

She put on a Medici gown of black satin, bordered with 
grebe feathers. A ruff of finest Mechlin lace encircled her 
dazzling throat; a cordeliére of antique silver gleamed at 
her side. The dress chanced to fit her perfectly. She 
filled the corsage with yellow roses, and thrust a golden 
arrow through the lustrous coils of her hair. Was it not 
her business now to delight the eyes of her new owner ? 

Brockholt, reclining by his Christmas-fire, looked at 
her earnestly before he spoke. 

**T called a lawy2r at daybreak. Your future is pro- 
vided for—it does not matter now how soon I die; indeed, 
the sooner the better for you.” 

She did not answer. 

“Ts it not so?” he urged, whimsically. ‘‘Do you not 
wish me to make haste in the matter ?” 

Her dark eyes expanded. 

‘*Wish you to die, sir ?’ 
voice. ‘Certainly not !—that would be monstrous.’ 

‘‘There are others who have not your delicacy of feol- 
ing. At dinner to-day you will meet a guest who has for 


, 


she replied, in a shocked 


’ 
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months been impatiently awaiting my demise—I mean 
my cousin, and, failing heirs of mine, the next master of 
Brockholt. He always dines here at Christmas, and 
brings his debts to me for payment. We hate each 
other ”’—shrugging his gaunt shoulders —‘‘ though we 
manage to preserve the outward decencies of life. He 
will be furious to hear of a marriage, where he was 
ardently looking for a death.” 

“He must be a very dreadful person, sir,” said Esther, 
gravely 

- Yes, decidedly a bad lot,” answered Brockholt. 

Shortly before the dinner-hour struck, Geoffrey Argent, 
the expected guest, appeared at the stone house. He was 
a graceful fellow, with a Spanish cast of face, a soft, drawl- 
ing voice, and 
5 l ee p - 
He sauntered into 
the Brockholt 
drawing-room, and 
found his 
pacing its length, 


glances. 


cousin 


leaning on the arm 
f a valet. 

“T wish you a 
merry Christmas, 


Adam,” he 


reaching to pluck 


said, 


a mistletoe - sprig 
from one of the 
chandeliers. ‘ By 


Jove ! the seasons 
come and go, but 
you still live, poor 
fellow.” 

“Yes, I still 
live,” answered 
Brockholt, with a 
eurl of the lip; 
“and you still 
wait for your in- 
heritance.”’ 

** Don’t mention 
it, dear boy—take 
your time! As I 
came through the 
town, I heard 
some trumpery 
talk about a wed- 
ding here. Of 
course, I did not 
believe it ; a dying 
man would 
make such a fool 
of himself.” 

“There are many ways in which a man may make him- 
self a fool,” answered Brockholt, dryly. ‘ Does the close 
of this year find you as deeply involved as ever? Are 
you still in the clutches of the money-lenders ? I dare 
say you have brought your bills to me, as usual ?” 

** Certainly ! I could not think of departing from such 
a delightful custom! It cannot matter in the long run, 
Adam, since I am to have Brockholt after your death.” 

** Providing that I die childless.” 

A footman appeared at the door. 
board. 


never 
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Dinner was on the 
Geoffrey offered an arm to his cousin. 
**Do we dine alone to-day ?” he asked. 
‘*No,” replied Brockholt, holding back. 

moment—there is another person——”’ 
Then Argent heard a rustle of feminine draperies, and 


“Wait one 


VULE-TIDE 
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MARRIAGE. 


saw standing on the threshold a snov-white girl, in an 
antique satin gown, with beautiful Maréchal Niel roses in 
her bodice. 

“The story which you heard in the town was quite 
true, Geoffrey,” said Brockholt. ‘I have the honor to 
present you to my wife !” 

For one dreadful moment the two stood staring at each 
other in swift recognition. 

‘*Great God !” cried Argent, and at sound of his voice 
the girl swayed backward, tried to grasp a support, and 
failing, fell her shining length upon the floor, and lay 
there like one dead. 

White as chalk, Argent cast one strange look at his 
cousin, then sprang for his hat, and as if pursued by a 
legion of demons, 
rushed out of the 
house. 


Cuaprer IIL 


Apam Brock. 
HOLT was compel- 
led to take his 
Christmas - dinner 
quite alone. But 
he had ample food 
for reflection dur- 
ing the repast. 

When, several 
hours after, his 
wife appeared 
before him again, 
she was pale but 
perfectly compo - 
ed. He asked no 
questions, she vol- 
unteered no ex- 
planations. If 2 
secret existed be- 
twixt herself and 
Argent, she evi- 
dently wished to 
keep it. 

Very quietly she 
took up the réle of 
nurse and attend- 
ant. She was pa- 
tient and gentle; 
noiseless of foot, 
skillful of hand. 
It was plain that 
she meant to dis- 
charge her duty 
faithfully to the 
man who had 
raised her to his own station. She came and went at his 
beck and call—she waited tirelessly at his side, and in a 
hundred ways amused and diverted him, drawing his 
thoughts from himself and his ailments, and fixing them 
on more wholesome subjects. She wore the jewels and 
fabrics that he admired, and made herself dazzling for his 
eyes alone. She rode abroad in his carriage, and walked 
with him under the Norway firs—he leaning, not on a 
servant, but her own firm, young shoulder. 

‘You are giving me of your vitality,” said Adam Brock- 


holt. ‘*I draw strength from you—do you perceive it ?” 
‘*No,” she answered, smiling. ‘I have enough and to 
spare. Perhaps health, like disease, is contagious.” 


Months passed. Geoffrey Argent came no more to 
Brockholt, sent no word to his cousin, 
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Meantime, strong, new currents began to throb in Adam 
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Argent looked and groaned. He saw a restored Brock- 


| an 
8 in Brockholt’s veins. He forgot his old infirmities. His | holt, strong and erect of figure, with a bold, bright glance, 
eyes grew bright, his gaunt figure erect and buoyant. and a dash of healthy red in his cheek. 
nite “What is all this hocus-pocus, Esther ?” he cried, with ‘*In Heaven’s name, what have you done to yourself ?” 
- to a gay, boyish laugh. ‘I ought to have died long ago. stammered Argent. 
Daddy Hagan surely left his elixir here, and you have ad- Brockholt made a gesture toward his wife. 
ach ministered it to me in unseen doses. You will grow tired ‘*Behold my cure !” he said, smiling. Then, with sud- 
of waiting to become my widow.” den gravity, he bent and looked in her pale, beautiful 
ice “Don’t!” she implored, and turned her face that he face. ‘‘Iam glad we three have met here to-night, Esther. 
ind might not see the moisture gathering under her dark | For a year you have been my wife; for a year I have 
lay lashes. loved you madly, silently—for how could I talk of my 
% ; It was Christmas-eve again, with streaks of crimson | passion while the shadow of this man stood between us ? 
his ; sunset burning behind the Norway firs at Brockholt, and | I have also carried in my heart a load of fear and doubt. 
ya lights already shining in the stone tower. Along a frozen | In God’s name, lift it now—tell me the truth—what is 
28, walk, under the Argent to you? 
he evergreen -boughs, what relations 
Esther Brockholt, have you borne to 
wrapped in a fur- him in the past ?” 
red mantle, was His voice vibrat- 
x. pacing alone, soft- ed with passion 
“" ly humming to and pain. 
is herself the lines of She met his gaze 
- a Christmas hymn. without flinching. 
it At the end of *‘T would have 
J the darkening told you before,” 
r walk, a man step- she said, “but I 
ped out from the feared you might 
. shelter of a fir- despise me, and I 
3 tree, and tried to could not bear 
i take her hand. that. Your cousin 
‘ “Esther,” said was a pupil at my 
t Geoffrey Argent, father’s fencing- 
; “pray speak a school. We loved 
; civil word to me !” each other. When 


She started 
back in sudden 
fright. 

“Coward ! trai- 
tor!” she cried, 
indignantly. 
“How dare you 
come here again ?” 

He hung his 
handsome head. 

“Necessity 


[ was left orphan- 
ed and penniless, 
Geoffrey Argent 
urged me to marry 
him. Time and 
place were) ap- 
pointed for the 
ceremony. I 
waited in vain—he 
never came- 
‘*‘Blame my 


knows no law, empty purse, 
Esther. My debts Esther !” groaned 
must be paid, and, Argent. ‘It was 


unfortunately, 
Adam is the only 
person to whom I 
ean apply for 
help. Heavon 
knows I had no 
wish to enter Brockholt while you remained here! I’ve 


been skulking about the grounds for an hour—actually | 
afraid to approach the house. Adam still exists, I sup- | 
| ing me from the grave.” 


pose, for I have received no notice of his death, and you 
do not wear widow’s weeds. Just powers! are you not 


growing a little tired of that galvanized corpse, and its | 


tenacious hold upon earthly things? I could curse my- 


self for the past, as I look at you! Remember, hardly | 


” 


more than a year ago, you were ready to die for me 
Aman descended a terrace under the stone tower, and 
approaching the two, laid a hand on Argent’s shoulder. 
“I have been waiting for you, Geoffrey,” he said. ‘I 





knew that Christmas would bring you back to Brockholt. | 


Look at the galvanized corpse, my boy, and tender it 
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impossible for me 
to burden myself 
with a portionless 
wife !” 

“T was mad 
with mortification 


| and disappointment,” she went on, calmly. ‘Tran to the 


river, and cast myself in. It was Daddy Hagan who drew 
me out. From that episode originated his story of reseu- 

‘‘ Forgive me, Esther !” implored Argent. ‘‘I did love 
you desperately; I would have married you, but for my 
poverty.” 

She gave him a pitying look. 

‘‘On this dear night of peace, I will forgive you,” she 
answered, gently ; ‘‘and it is no hard matter, Geoffrey, 
for with all my heart I now rejoice that you forsook me 
at the church-door !” 

Adam Brockholt snatched his wife to his breast. 

‘Your loss is my gain!” he said to his cousin. 


your congratulations.” ‘‘ True,” acknowledged the other, bitterly. ‘‘Had I 
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kept faith with her, you would have been in your grave 
this Christmas-eve, and I master of Brockholt !” 
- . ¥ * * * 

When Yule-tide came round again, Argent did not make 
his yearly visit to his cousin. Departing from that estab- 
lished custom, he sat in a city hotel, and read in a daily 
journal the announcement of the birth of a son and heir 
to Adam Brockholt. 

‘““Good-by to my last hope of a fortune !” he muttered, 
and gnashed his teeth in vain regret. 


PLEA OF A HEATHEN. 
iy A. L. M. 
Tuere! There! 
I cannot shape my faith by rule and square, 
Nor cast it in a molten form of words 
Which will not hold the fervors of my prayer. 
There !—there! Forbear! 
Leave me the sweep of winds—the song of birds— 
The love that thrills my soul’s divinest chords— 
And lo! I enter heaven unaware. 


THE 


I trow 
Your creeds great skill and labored learning show. 
How complex is your scheme of Providerce! 
How wonderful in art! But I am slow— 
I only know 
sy some sweet, subtle, shining inner sense 
That I am God’s—that God is mine—and hence 
Out of His boundless love I cannot go. 
Stay—stay 
The sinuous tide of argument, I pray. 
Vainly I strive in its bewildering snares, 
where, vexed and baffled, I but miss my way. 
Yet—let me say, 
“Doar God, Thou knowest”—and He takes my cares, 
And leads me softly up the golden stairs, 
Thro’ jeweled gates into the heart of Day. 
Believe 
That tho’ I know not how to subtly weave 
My faith into your measured, clean-cut plan, 
It is divinely founded, and doth cleave 
To no man’s sleeve 
Holding all good and truth in its vast span, 
And seeing in the destiny of man 
The height and power of Godhead to achieve. 
Well—well 
In our beliefs we do not fully dwell 
But in the secret God-force of the will, 
Which, having kindled, has the power to quell 
The fires of hell, 
And stamp from earth the blot of human ill. 
So Love at last the universe shall fill 
From centre to circumference. All is well! 


IRONY. 

A critic called irony the wit of a thinker, and humor 
the irony of a poet. He further likened irony to the sting 
of a thorn, and humor to the plaster which heals the 
wound. frony, like sarcasm and ridicule, is often more 
effective than argument; in description, is sometimes 
very telling ; and may convey suggestions and ideas in a 
terse and pithy manner, as when one says, ‘‘ You can’t 
always judge by appearances; the man who wears a 
splendid diamond-pin may be really wealthy.” A witty 
Frenchman writes in a Paris newspaper that a French 
major is a man who has three decorations ; the third was 
given him because he had two, the second because he had 
one, and the first because he had none. A well-known 
cardinal says a gentleman is one who never inflicts pain. 
On which a wit remarks, ‘‘ This is hard on the dentist.” 
Not a bad story is told of an aged clergyman who meta 
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man loudly declaiming against foreign missions. ‘‘ Why,” 
asked the objector, ‘‘ doesn’t the Church look after the 
heathen at home ?” ‘‘ We do,” said the clergyman, quietly, 
and gave the manatract. ‘‘ What’s going on inside ?” 
inquired a gentleman of the ticket-seller at the entrance 
to a public hall. ‘‘An amateur performance,” replied 
the latter. ‘‘ The audience seem to be having a good time ; 
T heard the shouts of laughter four blocks away. What's 
the play ?” ‘ Hamlet,” was the unexpected reply. The 
slowness or unpunctuality of trains is a topic for wits 
to exercise their powers thereon. A man was waiting 
once for the train at a road-side station, where passengers 
at times have to test greatly their stock of patience. He 
saw a@ grave-yard not far from the station, very full of 
graves, and he inquired the reason. A by-stander calmly 
informed him that it was used to bury passengers who 
died while waiting for the train. Stations and trains 
bring to mind the Mugby Junction style of sandwiches, 
which have roused the wrathful irony and sarcasm of s0 
many travelers. It is stated that a ham sandwich has 
been dug out of the ruins of Pompeii in a perfect state of 
preservation. When tasted? it was pronounced to be very 
similar to those to be got at the railway refreshment- 
rooms. 

“That was a mysterious robbery the other day,” said 
Smith to Jones. ‘‘ Why, I don’t see what mystery there 
was about it,” remarked Jones; ‘‘the detectives caught 
the thieves the same day.” ‘‘ Yes,” returned the first 
speaker ; ‘‘ that’s what I said.” ‘So far as you saw,” 
said a counsel to a witness, ‘‘she was doing her ordinary 
household duty ?” ‘‘I should say so—she was talking,” 
was the ironical reply. A woman’s weakness for talking, 
and her helplessness in the little matters of directing 
missiles and pointing lead-pencils form never-failing sub- 
jects of ridicule for the rougher sex. ‘‘ He never had but 
one genuine case in his life,” said a lawyer of a rival, 
‘‘and that was when he prosecuted his studies.” Some 
lawyers have had curious experiences of ironical wills. 
There is the familiar case of the Frenchman who left a 
handsome legacy to a lady who had refused to marry him 
twenty years before, in gratitude for her kindness in not 
taking him at his word. There is a good deal of pointed 
satire in such ironical facetie as the following: We are 
reminded that the mania for hdulteration is so great that 
you can’t buy a quart of sand and be sure that it is not 
half sugar. A resident in a suburban villa was recently 
asked how his house had fared during a snow- storm. 
“Oh, badly,” was the reply ; ‘‘ my cistern is the only dry 
place in it.” Some good, wholesome advice may thus be 
conveyed to careless householders. They will please note 
that the most effectual method of discovering a gas-escape 
on their premises is to hunt for it by the light of a naked 
candle until they find it. ‘‘ What would civilization do 
without a piano ?” asked a philosopher. ‘Among other 
things, it would be able to sleep at nights, besides being 
a thought less unhappy during day,” replied a writer. 
**Wot'll I do with this burglar-alarm, Bill ?—take it 
along ?” asks burglar number one. Second burglar: 
‘Yes ; slip it in the bag; we can get something for it.” 
‘“*T have called on the recommendation of a friend,” said 
a gentleman, ‘‘to have my portrait painted ; but I should 
like to know if you can take me in my fur coat ?” ‘Oh, 
certainly,” replied the artist ; ‘fact is, you know, I am 
an animal-painter.” 

Irony has a good share in women’s spiteful little 
speeches about one another. These remarks were ex- 
changed between two friends : ‘‘ Do you know that little 
Mrs. B—— pretends to be a collector of antiquities ? You 
don’t believe she really has any, do you ?” ‘Oh, yes! her 
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certificate of birth, to begin with,’’ was the ironical re- | 
mark. Ungallant comments upon the fair sex furnish | 
many ironical items. As the majority of humorous press | 
writers are, as A. Ward would say, of the male persuasion, | 


this description without much chance of retaliation. A | 
writer has noticed that nothing makes a woman laugh so 
much as a new set of teeth. Six women can talk all at | 
once and get along first-rate, and no two men can do that. 
A woman can throw a stone with a curve that would be a 
fortune to a ball-player. Woman's greatest glory is her 
hair, and she should be very economical of it, says a 
eynic, when she is cooking. But the women do not al- 
ways come off second-best. A lady stood hanging on to 
the strap of a street-car, when a workman in a far corner 
arose and politely offered her his seat. ‘I thank you,” 
she said, in a sweet tone; ‘“‘but I dislike to deprive the 
only gentleman in the car of his seat.” The troubles of | 
matrimony are a never-failing subject for the fellow of in- 
finite jest, who exercises his wit in the following fash- 
ion: “Joy never kills,” remarked Dobbin’s mother-in-law | 
to him, the other morning. ‘‘ Possibly not,” he replied, 
quietly ; ‘‘but please don’t experiment on me by going 

elsewhere to live.” When you see a couple on the street, | 
if the man carries the bundles, they are engaged; if the 
woman carries the bundles, they are married. 








SCHOOL-LIFE IN FRANCE. 

Max O’Rett, in his new book, ‘‘ Jacques Bonhomme,” 
gives the following somewhat cynical reminiscence of 
School-life in France : ‘‘ Winter and Summer the French 
school-boy rises at 5 in the morning ; or, rather, he is sup- 
posed to do so. The first bell rings at 5 a. m., to tell him 
he is to get up; asecond rings at 5:25, to inform him 
that in five minutes he must be down; and a third bell, at 
5:80, enjoins him to leave the dormitory. Of course, he 
rises at 5:25, puts on his clothes with prodigious rapid- 
ity, gives himself a dry polish @ /a Squeers, with a towel, 
or more often with his knuckles, and is quite ready at 
5:30 to go down to the study-room. From this you will | 
easily infef that a pint of water goes a long way in « dor- 
mitory of sixty boys. In the study-room, under the su- 
pervision of an usher, called pion, he prepares his lessons 
for the professors till 7:50. Breakfast is ready at 8. Con- 
sidering what the menu of this repast consists of, I have 
always wondered how it could take the cook so long to 
get it ready. During the free ten minutes that precede 
breakfast-time, a few boys go and have a wash. These go 
by the name of arisfos (aristocrats). 

“The three meals of the day bear the grand names of 
breakfast, dinner and supper. Breakfast consists of a 
plate of soup and a large piece of bread. Most boys keep 
chocolate or jam, or buy some porter, to eat with their 
bread. At 8:30 they have to be in their respective class- 
rooms with their masters. The class lasts two hours, after 
which they return to the study-room to prepare until 12 
for the afternoon class. From 12 to 1 they dine and play. 
Both these words would convey to an American mind a 
meaning that it has not in French. 

“The dinner generally consists of stews and vegetables | 
swimming in mysterious sauces. The bread is ad libitum. | 
When a boy has finished his piece, he holds up his hand | 





as a sign that he is ready for another. A man holding a 
basket full of cut loaves is stationed in such a position as 
will allow him to fill all those pairs of empty hands as 
fast as they are put up. He flings, the boys catch ; it is 
quite a dexterous game, I assure you. 
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‘* As for play, it has to take place in a more or less large 
yard, surrounded by high walls, very much like a prison- 
walk. Not a tree, not a blade of grass to be seen; a mere 
graveled yard, nothing more. There the boys walk two 
by two, or in larger groups—the big ones talking politics 
and smoking cigarettes inside their coats, while the usher 
is at a distance ; the little ones indulging in a game of top 
or marbles in one of the corners. At 1 o’clock they are to 
be in their places in the studying-room till 2, when it is 
time to go to the afternoon class, which lasts till 4 o’clock. 
On leaving the masters, to be handed over to the ushers, 
they each receive at 4 a piece of bread, which they are 
allowed to eat in the yard with whatever relish they may 
possess. They play till 5:30, when they return to the 
study-room to do their lessons for the following day. At 
8 o’clock supper is ready. After this frugal meal, the 
boys repair to their respective dormitories. Those who 
care to indulge in a little washing may do so before going 
to bed, so as to be clean the following day.” 





AN EDITOR’S SELF-ENCOURAGEMENT. 


THE case of the editor who wants to contribute an 
article to some other periodical than his own—a maga- 
zine, for instance—is a curious one. For the time being 
he puts himself in the place of.a contributor and feels the 
pangs of a timid author. There was once a Boston news- 
paper editor who was inspired to write an article of a 
light and entertaining character, suitable for a magazine. 
He wrote it in his odd moments, and then set to speculat- 
ing as to whether it had any particular value. It seemed 
to him that it had, but the reflection that he might be 
prejudiced in its favor troubled him. He had had pre- 
cisely the same feeling when somebody had brought him 
an article that he wanted to judge favorably. How. was he 
to get his own impartial judgment on his own article ? 
He thought about it some time, and finally decided that 
the only way to get the necessary conditions was to send 
himself the article through the mail, to receive it with 
other contributions, and to treat it all the way through as 
if it were somebody else’s. 

The plan worked toacharm. The editor wrote a little 
note to himself to accompany the article, inclosed stamps 
for a reply or a return of the manuscript, and mailed the 
whole at the post-office. Toward the close of the day, 
when the editor was near the end of a lot of wearisome 
communications, and had got himself into a declining 
mood that comes with fatigue, his article arrived. After 
he had allowed it to lie around awhile, he broke the seal 
and read it. Then he took a little slip, wrote on it reflect- 
ively, inclosed it with the manuscript in a big envelope, 
stuck on the stamp, sealed the envelope and put it into 
the compartment marked “post-office” in the tin box 
that hung by the side of his desk. Next morning he re- 
ceived the parcel back, and read, with breathless interest, 
this note, which accompanied the manuscript : ‘‘ Unavail- 
able. Too discursive and trivial in its tone. Should have 
been elaborated with more care. Many passages not 
needed in the presentation of the idea, Contains prom- 
ise, however ; author is advised to try again.” 


Ir Satan ever laughs, it must be at hypocrites. They 
are the greatest dupes which he has; they serve him 
far better than any others, but receive no wages; nay, 
what is still more extraordinary, they submit to greater 
mortifications to go to hell than the sincerest Christians 
to go to heaven.—Colton. 
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“PAINTERS’ WEATHER.” 

From W. W. Fenn we learn that ‘‘ Painters’ Weather,” 
or, in other words, the weather in which the landscape- 
painter can most successfully work, is not of the kind 
dear to ordinary people. 
that high noon on a cloudless midsummer day, when Nat- 
ure is in ‘her most brilliant mood, should be his chosen 
hour ; whereas, says Mr. Fenn, ‘ 
with light, so cut up into detail, everything so equally 
light or dark, that a monotonous equality, a freckled, 
spotty effect, can be the only result when translated by 
the brush.” Better for his purpose are the long lights 
and shadows of dawn and sunset, Spring’s 
weather,” gray Autumn days, and misty, doubtful skies, 


They, in their ignorance, fancy 


everything is so ablaze 


‘‘ rainbow 





across which sweep sudden 


windy clouds. 

The paysagiste, as Mr. Fenn shows, has to brave heat 
and cold, rain and wind, in order to catch the rapidly 
changing effects of light and color. The figure-painter 
ean carry on his work under’a substantial shelter. His 
models, it is true, may disappoint him occasionally ; but 
they are not so fickle and freakish as the weather with 
which the landscape-painter is obliged to contend. Some 
of the latter’s trials of patience are enumerated. First, 
it may be a glaring sun which will impinge exactly on 
the easel, despite all efforts to defeat it by the white um- 
brella or tent, or it will be a drizzling rain, if not a con- 
tinuous downpour, which sets in just as the work is 
going successfully, and when another hour or two would 
carry it to a triumphant conclusion, and it has very likely, 
in consequence, to be abandoned for the rest of the day, 
plunging us into weary, fretful, heart-breaking idleness. 
Or, again—that enemy to steadiness of hand and appa- 


ratus—a gusty, fitful wind springs up, setting the canvas | 


showers and thunderous or 
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‘ 
| quivering or bulging again and again, at the very moment 


when the most delicate touches are required. Then it 
shifts or drops, and we could go on in perfect comfort, 
but that the quiet has filled the air with those irrepressi- 
ble pests, the midges, stinging and biting us at every ex- 
posed point, until the irritation drives us to despair, and 
we are obliged to give up altogether. 


CENTENARY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED SFATES. 

Tue country for the last fourteen years has had its na 

tional centenaries, beginning with that of the Declaration 

of Independence, and closing with that of the Inaugura- 
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tion of George Washington as President of the United 
States. Coincident with the last of these, a great denom- 
ination, the Roman Catholic Church, also celebrates in 
1889 the centenary of its organization, as it has already 
done that of its first great cducational institution, the 
University at Georgetown. In view of the number of its 
adherents in this country, its organization in every State 
into dioceses, with bishops, priests, seminaries, colleges, 
schools and charitable institutions, and the space its 
polity and work occupy in the great vehicles of public 
information to-day, it seems wonderful and significant 
that all this should be the outgrowth of an organiza- 
tion dating back to a time only a hundred years ago, 
when it was the ‘feeblest of all denominations in the 
United States, and the one that attracted least notice and 
attention. 

The Church had existed, though with no vigorous life, 
in Florida and in the district north-west of the Ohio. 
Missionaries from Canada had planted the cross, and la- 
bored to convert Indians, in Maine, New York and the 
West ; but these efforts excited hostility throughout the 
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old Thirteen Colonies, and made the position of Roman | this prelate cast off his American flock as rebels, and 


Catholics there only the harder. No clergyman of that 
denomination could enter Massachusetts, Maine or New 
York except at the risk of imprisonment for life, with 
death as the penalty if he escaped and returned. In no 
colony could a Catholic hold office ; in Virginia he could 
not even be a witness in court. Maryland had been set- 
tled by a Catholic proprietor, and the Chureh had ex- 
isted there from the first, but even in Maryland the Cath- 
olic paid double taxes. Nowhere except in Pennsylvania 
could Roman Catholics have a church, and the oldest 





would hold no intercourse with them. When peace came 
the Catholics were afraid to ask for a bishop, as the 
title was odious in this country ; but a French diploma- 
tist formed a scheme to put the Catholics in the United 
States under a bishop who was to be nominated to the 
Pope by the King of France and the Continental Con- 
gress, and who was to reside in Paris. It is strange that 
Benjamin Franklin was drawn into this singular project. 
Rey. John Carroll, a patriotic American priest, was, how- 
ever, appointed Prefect Apostolic of the Catholics in this 


CARDINAL GIBBONS, ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE, 


Catholic church in the colonies which declared them- 
selves the United States of America was not forty years 
old at the Declaration of Independence. This was 
St. Joseph’s Church, in Willing’s Alley, Philadelphia. 
Another church in Philadelphia, modest ones at Lancas- 
ter and two or three other spots in the land of Peun were 
all. In Maryland, service might be held in a house, but 
no separate church-building was permitted. 

This little body was attended by priests dependent on 
a bishop known as the Vicar Apostolic of the London Dis- 
trict, and residing in London. During the Revolution 


country in 1785, and in November, 1789, Pope Pius VL 
erected the See of Baltimore, and appointed as first 
bishop this same priest, who became the first Catholic 
bishop of the United States. This organization of their 
Church in the United States the adherents of the ancient 
faith celebrate at Baltimore this year by solemn religious 
services, over which Cardinal Gibbons, now Archbishop 
of Baltimore, presides, and by a congress of Catholic 
laymen to consider topics of interest to their body in the 
United States. 

The growth of the denomination from scme £0,000 2 
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eentury ago to 10,000,000, and the 
ehurches, educational and cleemosynary institutions which 
it has reared in all parts of the 


on their part, and will be re- 


country, afford abundant 
eause for congratulation 
counted in sermon and oration. 
progress of the Church, the rise and growth of the body 
thus prominently before the public, is worth a brief study 
in an article. So far as the 
cerned, the Catholic religion began in Maryland, when 
Leonard Calvert and the Pilgrims landed in 1634, on St. 
Clement’s Island, in the Potomac, and Mass was said by 
one of the two priests who accompanied the settlers, and 
a cross set up. In the Province of Maryland religious 
freedom prevailed, and the Catholics had churches at St. 
Mary’s, and other points, till the days of the Common- 
wealth, when the Puritans ungratefully rose, disfran- 
thised them and sent their priests to England. Lord 


To every American the 


English colonies are con- 


eran‘l cathedrals, | 


Baltimore recovered his rights, an Act for toleration was | 


passed ; but with the accession of William III. the Calvert 
family again lost control, Catholics were disfranchised, 
their churches and schools suppressed, and the Church of 
England established by law. Queen Anne permitted the 
worship of the Catholic Church to be performed in Mary- 
land as long as it was done in private houses. This led 
to the erection of chapel-houses, a type of which still ex- 
ists in Harford County, Maryland, where the long, low 
house formed the chapel, with two little rooms at the end 
occupied as a dwelling by the priest. William Penn, who 
had himself learned lessons of toleration from the intol- 


Jesus, and after years of study and teaching was ordained 
priest. In 1762 France, which had for upward of a century 
sheltered these English exiles for religion’s sake, seized 
St. Omer’s College and expelled the faculty. The Austro- 
Belgian Government offered them hospitality and pro- 
tection at Liége, and thither Carroll removed, with his 
fellow-teachers and their pupils. After the brief of Clem- 
ent XIV. suppressing the Society of Jesus, the Austro- 
Belgian Government seized the college at Liége and 
imprisoned the faculty. Carroll was thus placed in con- 
finement, like a criminal, robbed even of letters from his 
mother and family. When released, at last, he proceeded 
to England, where he became chaplain to Lord Arundell 
of Wardour Castle. Long residence abroad, a tour of 
Europe as a tutor to a young English nobleman, ani 
actual residence in England, had not impaired his love for 
his native land. He watched with interest the resistance 
to the tyranny of England, and when he saw that war 
was inevitable he resolved to return home. He suiled in 


| one of the last vessels that Jeft England before hostilities 


| the last of the chapel -houses. 


erance of others, cautiously permitted Catholics to enter | 


his domain and enjoy freedom to worship God; but 
he soon found that it was necessary to use caution and 


their imprudence might result in their loss of religious 
liberty, and his loss of power to grant it as he wished. 
Under his liberal rule Catholic congregations were formed 
in Pennsylvania, Their first church, St. Joseph's, in 
Willing’s Alley, was founded between 1730 and 1740, on a 
site near the Almshouse, and religious services have been 
kept up there for a century and a half. Humble churches, 


actually began. Carroll took up his duties as a priest 
near his mother’s home, at Rock Creek, and soon erected 
a church. A more timid fellow-clergyman, about the 
same time, was engaged in erecting on the Eastern Shore 
Carroll, bolder in his 
forecast of American freedom, openly reared a church 
connected with no residence. Here he labored as a mis- 
sionary, extending his pastoral visits to distant points in 
Virginia and Maryland. Polished, cultivated, conversant 
with foreign countries and affairs, he was welcomed and 
courted everywhere. He kept up correspondence upon 


| public affairs with Charles Carroll and Governor Thomas 
instill circumspection into the minds of Catholics, lest | 


gradually improved, were erected in the next decade at | 


Conewago, Lancaster and Goshenhopen, and soon after at 
Reading, in Pennsylvania. As the rigors of the laws re- 
laxed in Maryland the Catholics in Baltimore undertook 
to build a church just before the Revolution, but funds 


failed, and when the war began the projected Catholic | 


ehurch had been seized for debt. Missionary excursions 
took place from Maryland to Virginia and Delaware, 
from Pennsylvania to New Jersey, and apparently to New 
York, but no church existed outside Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania ; and when the Revolution began, it was inspired 
to no small degree by the indignation felt in the colonies 
against the King and Parliament of England for conces- 
sions made to the Canadians in matters of religion. Such 
was the position of the Catholics in the Thirteen Colonies. 

During the war, the Catholics, as a body, adhered to 


the national cause, and Washington, as President, spoke | 


highly of their services, and of the aid rendered to the 
United States by our Catholic ally, France. 

The future Archbishop of Baltimore, John Carroll, was 
a typical American Catholic of the time. John Carroll 
was born at Upper Marlborough, Md., in a house still 
standing, of a family connected by marriage, but appa- 
rently not by blood, with that of Charles Carroll. After 
beginning his studies at a school in Bohemia Manor, one 
of the little academies the Jesuits contrived to conduct in 
out-of-the-way places, he was sent to the College of the 
English Jesuits, at St. Omer, in France. After conclud- 


Sim Lee ; and when Congress appointed Carroll, Frank- 
lin and Chase a committee to proceed to Canada, the Rev. 
John Carroll was asked to accompany them and use his 
influence to secure Canadian neutrality. He returned 
with Franklin, who always remained the friend of the 
American priest. After the close of the war, the Catholic 
clergy, disowned by their old superior in England, took 
counsel as to the steps for obtaining from the Holy See a 
national organization. Barbé Marbois, the French Min- 
ister, set on foot a scheme to subject Catholics in Amer- 
ica to a Frenqh bishop, and to secure his end represented 
the Catholic clergy as friends of England. He made 
Franklin his dupe till Americans in England opened the 
eyes of the statesman philosopher. Then he exerted his 
influence in favor of Rey. John Carroll, who was made 
Prefect Apostolic, and in 1789 Bishop of Baltimore. 

Dr. Carroll, in 1785, reported the Catholics in the Thir- 
teen States at 23,000, not including those north-west of 
the Ohio, those in Pennsylvania and Maryland, attended 
by twenty-four priests. Immigration from Europe brought 
over Catholics who settled in the cities from Boston to 
Charleston. Maryland Catholics were among the earliest 
settlers of Kentucky. To meet the wants of his flock, Dr. 
Carroll, while Prefect, founded Georgetown College in 
1789, and projected a theological seminary. The French 
Revolution sent many able and learned priests as exiles to 
this country, among them Rev. Mr. Nagot and other Sul- 
pitians, who established St. Mary’s Theological Seminary 
at Baltimore in 1791. Others devoted themselves to mis- 
sionary work with great success. 

Georgetown College, erected with part of the property 
of the old Jesuit missions in Maryland, celebrated its cen- 
tenary last Spring, having been for one hundred years 
the leading Catholic University of the country, with aca- 
demic powers from both State and Church. It boasts of 
a visit from Washington himself, and has an honored roll 


ing his college course he resolved to, enter the Society of | of graduates, the late W. W. Corcoran, of Washington, 
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fong presiding over its alumui. Nearly every President of 


the United States, from Washington to Harrison, has pre- 


sided at its commencements, and many have placed sons 
er relatives there pass through its strong classical 
eourse. 

The growth of the Catholic body was not rapid. Dr. 
Carroll showed great prudence and judgment in molding 


) 


| Orleans, Ireland 


into a somewhat homogeneous body the Americans of En- | 


glish, Irish, French and German origin, as well as recent 
eomers, largely from Ireland, under uniform discipline. It 
was not till July, 1806, that he laid the foundations of the 
present Cathedral in Baltimore, but the design of the 
architect, Latrobe, was not realized in stone till after Car- 
roll’s death 

Meanwhile, Carmelite and Visitation nuns, Augustin- 
jans and Dominicans established houses, and in 1808 
Pius VII. divided the vast Diocese of Baltimore, and Cath- 
elic bishops were appointed for Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Bardstown, Ky., leaving under Dr. Carroll, 
who became archbishop, the Catholic population in Mary- 
land and the Southern States. 

Other sees were gradually erected. In 1821 the Chureh 
had 8 bishops, 117 priests, 100 churches, and a popula- 
tion of 163,500, in congregations regularly attended, east 
of the Mississippi. 

By natural growth, and by accessions from Europe after 
the close of the wars of the French Revolution, the Cath- 
elic body increased, especially in the sea-board cities at 
the North, and along the lines of public works to the 
West, in Western New York and Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. From Virginia to Mississippi 
the progress of this Church was slow. Beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, a bishop had been established at New Orleans in 
1793 ; but at the time of the cession of Louisiana to the 
United States the see was vacant, priests were few and 
religion neglected. Americans soon poured in, with immi- 
grants of all races and faiths. From 1833, when there 
were 12 bishops, about 250 priests and 200 churches, the 
ehurches and clergy have more than doubled in this 
eountry every decade; and the populatipn adhering to 
the Roman Catholic faith has increased in nearly the same 
ratio, reaching 1,500,000 in 1850 ; 3,500,000 in 1860 ; about 
6,000,000 in 1875; and is now probably not far from 
10,000,000. 

The annexation of Texas and ensued 
brought in territory with a Catholie population, but in 
New Mexico only has this population preponderated to 
the present time. Besides the immigration from Europe, 
there has been of late a large immigration of French- 
Canadians to New England, New York, and the other 
States on the lakes. ‘ 

The population is somewhat curiously divided. In 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and Louis- 
iana, the Roman Catholic body forms about one-third of 

total population ; in New York, Wisconsin and Cali- 
fornia, about one-fourth ; in Maryland, Minnesota and 
Dakota, about one-fifth ; in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Illinois and Idaho, one-seventh ; while in South Carolina 
and Arkansas it is only one-hundredth, and in North Car- 
olina not much more than one-thousandth part of the 
whole population of the State. 

The Roman Catholic body has made great exertions to 
erect not only churches, but colleges, academies, as well 
as institutions of charity. The public-school system is so 
distasteful to them that they spare no endeavor to erect 
and maintain, where possible, parochial schools, and have 
actually more than 3,000, with 600,000 pupils. 

The most remarkable of those who have built up the 
Church to its present proportions, with 84 archbish- 


the war which 
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ops and bishops, and about 8,000 priests and as many 
churches, have been Archbishops Carroll, Kenrick, Spald- 
ing and Gibbons of Baltimore — Kenrick, a great theo- 
logian and biblical scholar ; Archbishop Hughes of New 
York ; Bishops Cheverue and Fenwick of Boston, O’Con- 
nor of Pittsburgh, Bruté of Vincennes, Du Bourg of New 
of St. Paul, England of Charleston, 
Rosati of St. Louis ; Very Rev. E. Sorin, founder of the 
University of Notre Dame; Abbot Wimmer, founder of 
a great Benedictine abbey in Pennsylvania ; Father De 
Smet, the Indian missionary ; Rev. I. T. Hecker, founder 
of the Paulists; Du Bois, founder: of Mount St. Mary’s 
College and Theological Seminary; Kohlman, Varela, 
Mrs. Seton, foundress gf the Sisters of Charity ; and 
among the laity, O. A. Brownson and J. A. McMaster. 
The gathering, last Autumn, at Washington, at the laying 
of the corner-stone of the great Catholic University, 
ushers in the more imposing one of its formal opening, 
and of the celebration with the gorgeous solemnities of 
the Church and the deliberations of lay members on the 
centenary of the organization of this remarkable religious 
body in the United States. 

The invitations to the centennial of the establishment 
of the Catholic hierarchy in the United States were sent, 
by direction of Cardinal Gibbons, to the archbishops and 
bishops of the United States and Canada. Other invita- 
tions followed to the monsignori, the presidents of semi- 
naries and colleges, and to distinguished laymen. Upon 
the receipt of acceptances of the invitation the committee 
in charge arranged for the comfort of the prelates and 
other guests in the homes of prominent citizens, as also 
in the seminaries and colleges in Baltimore and vicinity. 
The cards of invitation, which are surmounted by the 
seal of the archdiocese, handsomely engraved in red, 
read as follows: ‘‘ The Cardinal Archbishop of Balti- 
more requests the honor of your presence at the celebra- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Catholic hierarchy of the United States, to 
be held at Baltimore on the 10th, 11th and 12th of No- 
vember, 1889.” Weekly meetings have been held for the 
organization and reports of committees and for perfect- 
ing all arrangements. The names of the distinguished 
prelates who are to preach on the several days have not 
at this writing been officially announced. The improve- 
ments and the enlargement of the Cathedral, which have 
been in contemplation for some time, will be the work 
of several months, and couldenot, therefore, be com- 
menced until after the centennial celebration. There 
has been a rearrangement of the sanctuary, however, to 
fit it for the large number of prelates taking part in the 
celebration. Besides the magnificent services in the 
Cathedral, there will be a reception tendered the visit- 
ing members of the hierarchy, and a procession, among 
the principal events. 

His Holiness Leo XIII. has sent a representative of the 
Holy See from Rome to Washington for the purpose of 
attending the dedication of the Catholic University. The 
functions of this legate will be nominal, the object of the 
Pope in sending him being to give further assurance of 
his hearty accord with the projects of the founders and 
promoters of the University. 





Ir a man has a quarrelsome temper, let him alone. 
The world will soon find him employment. He will 
soon meet with some one stronger than himself, who 
will repay him better than you can. A man may fight 
duels all his life if he is disposed to be quarrelsome.— 
Cecil. 
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THE AMERICAN MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 
Ir is foreign to the nature of the art (writes Mr. Kreh- 
biel in the Tribune) that there should be a differentiation 
of schools, such as there is in mental science, unless it be 
in a department like that of dramatic composition. Be- 
tween Wagner's theories and those of the old Italian com- 
posers the difference is one of purpose as well as means. 
Is the play the thing, or is it merely a stalking-horse to 
be tricked out with pretty music ? But even this differ- 
ence is rapidly disappearing in the cradle of opera—in 
Italy itself as witnessed by Verdi, Boito and Franchetti. 
In a few years there will be no nation so poor in intellect 
and taste as to do reverence to the operatic idea of a hun- 
dred years ago, save, perhaps the degenerate ones who can 
neither advance nor hinder the car of progress. So far, 
then, as the future is concerned, the American composer, 
who is now following the example of his brethren of 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Russia in studying Ger- 
man ideals, will stand an equal chance with them in the 
struggle for recognition so soon as he is brought up to 
their level in the 
matter of apprecia- 
tion and encourage- 
ment. The last- 
mentioned things 
are necessary for 
the development of 
that ‘‘ vigorous for- 
ward man,” accord- 
ing to Bagehot, 
who will strike out 
the rough notion of 
the style which the 
American people 
will recognize as 
peculiarly con- 
genial to them, and 
which will, there- 
fore, invite imita- 
tion. The “ charac- 
teristic mode of ex- 
pression” which 
will be stamped 
upon the music of 
the American com- 
poser of the future 
will be a mode that will hit the taste and appea/ to the 
imagination of the American public of the future. 

This may not appear to be very explicit, but we are not 
wholly without a basis for speculation touching the ele- 
ments that are likely to enter into the musical taste of the 
coming generation or generations of Americans. To start 
with, they will approach the art unfettered by inherited 
prejudices in favor of certain musical conventions still 
largely dominant among European peoples. This means, 
perhaps, that they will have less artistic training back of 
them, but such a reflection need not frighten the social 
philosopher. The emotions are the province of music, 
and those who come after us will not be ill-equipped, for 
any musical evangel, provided they keep the door to their 
hearts open, their sensibilities keen, their affections warm. 
They will by that time have learned that in all things 
truth is more admirable than convention. Their political 
history will have taught them that it is theirs to judge for 
themselves in matters of art as well as in matters of con- 
science and matters of government. The fatigue which 
comes from subduing a great continent, amalgamating 
the refugees of a score of nations into a single people, and 
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pursuing the aim with which the commercial spirit of 
England has infected the world, may, for a time, incline 
them toward an art which is merely diverting, but event- 
ually lofty ideals will assert themselves, and these will be 
striven for by spirits neither jaded by quest nor sated by 
enjoyment. The inherited predilections of the reflective 
German, the mercurial Frenchman, the stolid Englishman, 
the warm-hearted Irishman, the impulsive Italian, will 
have all exerted their influence upon the popular taste. 
The folk-melodies of all nations will yield up their indi- 
vidual charms and disclose to the composer a hundred 
avenues of emotional expression which are not yet opened 
up. The American composer will be the truest repre- 
sentative of a universal art, because he will be the truest 
cosmopolitan as a citizen. 


SOME HUMORS OF TRAVEL. 
By HERMAN MERIVALE, 

A wonDERFUL change has come during the last few 
years over the spirit of the Waiter. I forget whether 
it was in Punch, or 
where, that I re- 
member years ago 
the delightful dia- 
logue between Tom 
and ’Arry over their 
table in a German 
hostelry. ‘“’Ow 
comfortable it is 
that in these coun- 
tries they all under- 
stands French. 
Garsong, tarse der 
corfee.” And no 
doubt it was a great 
comfort. But we 
have changed all 
that now. They 
don’t. There is no 
longer a universal 
tongue, either for 
diplomacy or for 
travel; the many- 
landed waiters 
bring their own 
dialects with them, 
and converse together in by-ways and corners in such 
odd combinations that there seems to be at last neither 
speech nor language, but their voices are heard among 
them. 

We were seated—L. an. [—at one of the most queerly 
representative fable-d’hdétes I have seen amongst those 
strange institutions of cosmopoly. It was at Spezia. Our 
company consisted of two young Russian ladies of birth 

with eye-glasses and very rnde—and one of them en- 
gaged to be married to a handsome young Italian noble, 
who bunched her with liberality. There is nothing wrong 
in the expression, which a young American lady in Lon- 
don society, freshly arrived, explained to a startled part- 
ner. She complained that she had never been bunched 
since she came. He was taken aback, and wondered what 
to apologize for in the manners of the country, when she 
explained that bunching means to supply with flowers. 
The Russian girls—there was then a talk of war, and they 
eye-glassed me with special suspicion—were attended by 
a quiet widow companion of uncertain nationality. Near 
them sat a dear old white-haired Belgian couple, full of 
the little hehe late w.. and touching ways of time- 
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of crowned marriage-love, which 
= sends one thinking away— 
nt thinking upon the many teach- yi " Tas 
be ings of the great Marriage- ew Be 5 ay ee 
by Mystery. Opposite to them a 
little newly married pair of 
turtle-doves, very new and 
very young indeed—the cere- 
mony but two days old, as we 
afterward learned — miracu- 
lously disappearing into cor- 
ners now and then, and reap- 
pearing with a delightful 
assertion of propriety, uncon- 
scious of very shining eyes 
= and rumpled hair. Add to 
them a half-way house English 
husband and wife, no matter 
who, and the inevitable 
w bachelor parson on his wan- 
Fr derings, with, a singular gift 
or 
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for producing sound tobacco 
in defiance of the pestilent 
jo Nicotian monopoly of His 
- Italian Majesty, and our odd 
7 menagerie was complete. 
ir Complete but for the head- 
n waiter, who was a conundrum. 
af I tried him in every language 
s of which I knew anything—so 
. did everybody else; and he 
4 always answered, in another 
language, some question which 
had not been asked. At des- 
sert, after having well dined, 
with some good red wine and 
some cognac, I asked for 
biscuits for L. and for myself. - 
“Des biscuits,” quoth I in 
pure Parisian; and he smiled 
at so simple a demand. After 
a strangely long absence he 
returned with an enormous 
bottle, which, with two big 
tumblers, he placed uncorked 
before us. The Russian ladies 
looked at us with disgust, and 
it bore the brand of Jamieson. 
** You asked du wiski,” said the 
waiter as I looked in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ What country,” I said, 
in despair, ‘‘on earth do you 
belong to?” “1?” he said; 
“TmaTurk.” It grows diffi- 
eult, certainly, and one should 
know the pass-words. 

Once after a bad sea-passage 
I tried hard to explain to a 
yood-tempered waiter at Ca- 
lais that I wanted a little gin ; 
but understand he could not, 
and the ‘classical French I 
could not for the moment re- 
member. After every spir- 
ituous liquor had been offered 
in turn, my wants must have 
been suggested by some de- 
spairing pantomime. For 
his face expanded with smiles 
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—he tight forefinger to his cheek and his left in | time 
the great expressiveness; and ‘‘ Ah, ah !” he said, 
wi thy, and all in one word, ‘Oletum!” And 
oO was. A college-mate of mine, years back, whom 
¥ 1 the way of language daunted, used to maintain 


waiters there was nothing like coining tongues— 
iting more toast once during his Italian wander- 
ddressed one thus, ‘‘ Aspettatore, pil tosto.” 
as at that Spezia table that I found myself collogu- 
‘ith a friend of the best of English types, who was 
ting with some literary purpose on the historic tracks 
word Byron, now fast effacing themselves in Italy. He 
d been realizing the scene of the poet’s famous swim 
‘om Porto di Venere, and we made our way Pisa-ward 
sogether, on a wonderful day of Summer per saltum, cloud- 
less and supreme, to be mocked afterward by many un- 
kind relapses. A beautiful journey between sea and 
mountain, the snow fading from the Apennine ridges as 
we traveled south. A drive to the Piazza, which com- 
bines in little the chief interests of traveling Pisa in a fair 
beauty of white marble (fairer to me, because somehow 
less elaborate and less bedecked, than the greater dome 
of Brunelleschi at Florence), and a contemplation of the 
famous leaning tower. Perversely it impressed me with 
the image of a lovely but inebriated bride a little off the 
level, infinitely maiden in her white robe, though with a 
figure like the leg in Punch so adapted to a Wellington 
boot in the maker’s eyes, from being ‘‘ the same size all 
the way down.” And we laughed as we climbed the 
twisting stair over the honest German matron who ut- 


tered her petitions at the foot, while her good man was | 


making his way up inside. ‘Ach Himmel ! 
thing steady till my John comes down !” 

Close by, the beautiful cathedral, instinct with the 
delicate half-feminine grace which is the distinguishing 
feature of these white Italian minsters as compared with 
others ; a bewilderment of marbles and carved woods—of 
twelve hundred woven columns and gigantic mosaics—of 
tender Andrea del Sartos and bold designs of Michael 
Angelo—bronze lamps of Galileo and bronze doors, which 
stand survivors of the fire three hundred years ago ; and 
close again the singular Paptistery, where L. and I could 
anxiously watch the process of a Luca della Robbia in 
act of being restored, and wonder among the Old Testa- 
ment frescoes at the historic attainments of an extraor- 
dinary guide, who grew very eloquent and very angry 


Keep the 





3yron made his strange home with La Guiccioli, 


| and with the Leigh Hunts, who only snapped at him for 





over a biblical picture which he described as represent- | 


ing the historic Curse of Cam. I thought of the’ little 
University River—I reflected upon Abel's brother—I did 
all I could to bring him to book, but he was secure of his 
Old Testament History and contemptuous of mine. 
made him write the word down, and down he wrathfully 


| 


giving them the roof-room. Here he wrote “ Marine 
Faliero,” and here he finished ‘‘Cain”; and a short dis- 
tance hence, having ridden out late on horseback with 
friends and being stopped by the officials at the Pisa 
Gates, he insisted on charging at them lance in rest as if 
with an amateur squadron of cavalry, and scattering the 
ranks of Bumbolo. I believe the encounter was the cause 
of his leaving Pisa. But all these things turn to fable. 
Ask for the Palazzo Lanfranchi, and in spite of Dante 
and Byron nobody can tell you of it. Does not a new 
family inhabit the place ? and has not the family rechris 
tened History after its own importance, and changed the 
name of the building to the Palazzo Toscanelli ? These 
things are a painful part of the fashions of a vulgar day. 
But « few days before I had the greatest difficulty in 
identifying the marble staircase of the old Durazzo della 
Scala (in spite of the very name) in Genoa, because the 
guardian would acknowledge no name in connection with 
it but that of the ‘‘ famiglia” who had just-bought it up, 
whoever they were; and a few days afterward, in the 
most gracious part of gracious Fiesole I asked in vain, 
Hare-guided, for the ‘‘ beautiful old palace with balus 
traded terraces and gardens of ancient cypresses built by 
Cosimo Vecchio, and the favorite residence of Lorenze 
the Magnificent ’—(Cosimo kept four of them, the dog }) 
—which men called the Villa Mozzi. The soft Italian 
name and the historic connection had departed. I was 
told, after much inquiry, that the vlace must now be the 
property of a distinguished cavaliere Americano, and 
properly called after him—the Villa Spence—pronounced 
Spenchy. Is there no Cavaliere Lubbocchio in Italy te 
stop this sort of thing ? or is the age of Odontobaph te 
drown us everywhere ? 

The Italian cities— Florence especially —have so far 
escaped the worst of those awful advertisements upor 
the walls which now deface everything, till the strange 
man with the pickle-jar, and the manager in Claudian’s 
blanket, mingle with one’s nightmares, everywhere, and 
the homeward - bound Briton’s first sight of his chalky 
cliffs is but to tell him of Colman’s mustard. The great- 
est tragedian is the one who advertises his dinners best; 
and some day, perhaps, if Pears (no disrespect to him) 
should buy up the royal castle*by Eton, he will defy his- 
toric associations in order to get rid of all suggestion of 
brown Windsor, and rename it Pears’s Towers. Only 
Singer’s sewing-machines and Mrs. Allen’s hair-restorer 
have as yet made much havoc with Italian city-walls; 
but when this disfigurement of these walls already begun 


I | upon is continued as in Paris, where is it to end ? 


Away again after a glimpse of Leghorn, which alone ol 


wrote it, Cam. Nor was it for some time afterward that | Italian cities seems to have no Italian characteristics at 
I was able to discover that the name he meant was Ham. all, and is only known to sight-seers by the Jewish syna 
It was by a soft moonlight evening upon Arno that we | gogue and the water-works—which, after all, are not un- 


found our way under the guidance of our Byron-loving 
friend to the palace on the river-bank once so closely as- 
sociated with the poet’s name, which in a year or two in 
Pisa will be a forgotten thing. Already—lI believe—the 
guide - books know it not; and though the palace was 
untenanted of its owners, we found great difficulty in 
obtaining admission, were regarded as intruders and ig- 
norants, and at last were admitted under protest only to 
the little garden, unchanged since Byron's day, even to 
the tree in whose shadow he st; but bearing to present 
visitors no association with his name. 

Till but a short time ago this was the Palazzo Lanfran- 
chi, sung of by Dante under that very name, by which 
pilgrims might know and find it. Here it was that for a 





like other water-works and synagogues, but seem to have 
had exactly the same monopoly when George Eliot visite. 
the place. We visited it as a duty because we traveled 
with Kitchener's tickets to save trouble, and Kitchener 
had thrown Leghorn in. As a personal experience of 
Kitchener, I only found that at every Italian station I 
had to have my little book ‘ visa’d” like a passport, 
which cost more time than taking a ticket; that is 
France they made a large extra charge for luggage; that 
in Switzerland, for a long night-journey, they would book 
my goods no further than the frontier, where it had all 
to be done again; that when from Lucerne I wanted ts 
make a slight détour by Berne instead of Zurich—differ- 
ence offered—Kitchener’s young man in Lucerne treated 
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me with scorn ; and that, desiring to prolong my time 
for a few days in consequence of illness—after much cor- 
respondence of which no record had been kept in Paris, 
because they had ‘‘ written on a post-card”” what I never 
got—I had to pay avery sufficient overtax at the Iron 
Road of the North. I do not know how much trouble was 
saved; but I know how much temper was lost. Kitch- 
ener, never again. 

How odd it is to sit down a few months after date with 
pen, ink and an old diary, and realize how a few suggest- 
ive lines allow one to record a brief epitome of the day’s 
events and suggestions, and bring vividly to mind things 
which otherwise would have faded from it even in a year 
or 80, altogether. Wise is the man or woman who keeps 
a diary of that kind—a diary of fact. Not more entirely 
unwise is he or she who insists on keeping a record of 
thoughts and mental processes, from a well-informed 
point of view, which results always in neglect of the 
duty, and having to invent the processes a long time 
after date. That results, in its turn, in proving that 
thoughts and mental processes are rare, and that one is 
the better for not recording them. 

I met avery odd diarist of this kind in Venice once. 
He was a young American studying for the Church, and 
doing Europe to enlarge his mind, under contract to 
bring home a diary. He was always dressed in rusty 
black, and always very sad and very simple. He never 
smiled, I never could quite feel sure if he was a donkey 
or humorist. When, afterward, I learned that he had 
(with tears) persuaded the Venetian landlord to advance 
him a large sum of money instead of insisting on his 
bill, on the ground that he, the student, had been dis- 
appointed for the moment of his remittances from The 
Elderg—and then at once left the town without a trace 
behind but a bag with a square suit of Elder black—I 
concluded that he was the latter. But he was always 
retiring from table, as he said, ‘‘to write up his thoughts,” 
many days in arrear. Once I got him to come with me 
to the top of the Campanile of St. Mark. We looked 
down on the sea-logged city, and lit expanse of the La- 
goon. He gazed ruminatingly at the view some time 
without speaking, as for my part I am always content 
to do: and without speaking came down. As we crossed 
the Place homeward, he said, placidly, without a muscle 
moving : ‘* Venice has been very much misrepresented to 
me in one particular. I understood that the one fault of 
the views was the want of water.” Was that man in- 
venting that as a joke? Or had he met Burnand or 
Filbert in his travels and been hoaxed? I never knew. 








BELFRY LEGENDS. 
By W. G. S. 


In all ages and in all climes the music of bells has been 
blended with the poet’s inspired melodies. Back through 
the corridors of time do the voices of the bells echo ; but 
it is in vain that the antiquary endeavors to fix the date 
when first their music fell upon the enchanted ear. 

In the worship of the gods, they shone in the hands of 
the Priest of Proserpine; they gleamed and tinkled on 
the vestments of the Jewish High-priest ; Greeks, Romans 
and Christians used them. Amid the shouts of victory 
they were heard, as the Roman general’s triumphant 
chariot passed majestically along— heard in tones of 
warning, for they were hung upon the chariot to remind 
the elated victor that, even in this hour of supremacy, he 
still was subject to the laws of Rome. 

That glittering pageant fades from our sight, and again 


BELFRY LEGENDS. 
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we hear the sound of bells as they jangle on the necks of 
a band of Roman criminals going to the place of execu- 
tion. : 

Coming nearer to our own times, what memories crowd 
around the belfry-tower, ‘‘like the rooks that round it 
throng” !—memories blent with joy or fraught with ter- 
ror, as in thought we hear the clash of joy-bells in the 
sunny air, proclaiming peace on earth; or, in the still- 
ness of the night, start as the ominous booming of a bell 
recalls that early August morning when, from the tower 
of St. Germain |’Auxerrois the signal was given, and the 
fearful massacre of St. Bartholomew commenced a min- 
ute after, and the streets of Paris were strewn with the 
mangled corpses of defenseless Protestants, lured to their 
death by the base treachery and the fanatical hate of 
Cather:ne de Medicis, whose heartless utterance, ‘‘Aujour- 
@hui il y a de ’humanité i étre cruel, de la cruauté & étre 
humain,” was taken up by a maddened populace as they 
hurled their victims from the windows on to the stones 
below, while the King himself stood at a window of the 
Louvre and fired on those of his miserable subjects whe 
fled from the assassin’s knife. From this “tale of terror 
told in the startled ear of night” we turn shuddering 
away, while perchance across the shadow-land of our own 
past we hear some dear remembered chime, recalling 
hours when our ‘careless childhood strayed a stranger 
yet to pain.” We see once more the gray village which 
echoed from Tintagel’s tower. So, far away, the bells 
were cast and shipped for Farrabury, and with favoring 
winds the vessel glided swiftly on, till the expectant 
crowd upon the beach beheld her with her precious 
freight, awaiting only that the rising tide should float 
her into the harbor. No breeze rufiled the surface of 
the Summer sea, there was a tender stillness in the even- 
ing air, when, suddenly, the vesper bells chimed from 
Tintagel’s tower. At the sound the pilot, kneeling by 
the captain’s side, devoutly crossed himself and offered 
thanks to God for the quick voyage and the safe return. 
But the captain laughed, ‘‘To me alone the praise; I 
need no aid from God to bring the vessel safely in ”— 
then swore a fearful oath, at which the pious pilot, pray- 
ing still, shuddered and shrank away. The oath stili 
lingered on the captain’s lips, when, from the surface 
of the silent sea, a mighty wave arose ; upon its curving 
crest the ship was lifted up; then, as a wild cry went 
forth from all the anxious gazers on the shore, she sank, 
while on the stilly air was heart the muffled sound of 
bells as when a knell is tolled. One soul alone escaped, 
the pious pilot safely swam ashore. 

Many centuries have passed away since then ; but tc 
this day, when storms approach, and only then, deep down 
below the surface of the troubled waves the beils of Farra- 
bury may be heard, ringing a muffled peal, while on the 
rocky coast the vacant, silent tower still stands, looking 
out across the angry sea. 














‘Wen we were advancing at Chantilly to take our 
position in battle-line,” says an old campaigner, “ the 
captain of my company kept waving his sword and ex- 
horting us to stand firm and die like men. As we were 
approaching a thicket, a thumping big hog charged full 
at the captain, upset him in a heap, and made his escape 
through our ranks. ‘Boys, I'm struck bya shell! Go 
right on and die with your faces to the foe!’ ‘Shell be 
durned !’ replied one of the men, ‘You were hit by a 
hog! Get up and come on.’ The cheers of the rebel 
skirmishers were answered by peals of laughter from our 
front as the hog-struck captain limped in the rear.” 
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‘* JAEL, THE MAID, SEATED ON A BROKEN STONE WALL, SIDE BY SIDE WITH A TOOTHLESS OLD HAG, 
LIKE ONE OF MACBETH’S WITCHES.” 


HERON: 


S WIFE. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


CuarterR X.— Hazen Speaks. 


“Coronet Rrvers,” said Miss Carbury, ‘‘ declares that 
you two girls must doff your mourning-gowns. You 
know the Moors consider black an accursed color, and 
I am sure the colonel regards it in a similar light.” 

“Papa has been dead but a few months,” objected 
Sergia. 

** Quite true, my dear. 
their country-seats, and from every quarter invitations to 
dinners, lawn parties, high teas, tableaux vivants and ten- 
nis are pouring in upon us. The colonel insists thet you 
and Hazel shall take part in these harmless gayeties. 
course his wishes must be respected—admirable man ! 

Vol. XXVIIL, No. 6—44. 


But the nice people are all at | 


| But you cannot go to the Talcotts’ garden /éles, or the 

recherché dinners at the Greys’, looking like two ravens.” 
Sergia made no reply. 

‘My dear, you will enter society this coming Winter,” 

pursued Miss Carbury. ‘‘The colonel means to open 

_ your father’s city house, and entertain like a prince. As 

your engagement with Francis Heron is off, your début is 

| sure to create a sensation. Now I dare say it is better for 

_ you to lay aside your mourning at once, as your guardian 

desires. At his suggestion, I have ordered from town a 


Of | number of exquisite dresses, just suited for girls not yet 


out. Some are for you, some for Hazel. I knew you 
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would delight to provide her with pretty toilets, and she 
loves you too well to refuse the gift.” 

i tried to express my thanks suitably. 

**But I would rather wear my shabby black for Aunt 
Ferrers,” I faltered. 

It was plain that Miss Carbury herself had some secret 
qualms in the matter ; but being a blind adorer of Colo 
nel Pitt Rivers, she stifled them, and gently urged : 

‘Undoubtedly the colonel is decide 
about the—the fitness of things. A man who gives lib 
erally to all the churches in Black River, and invites the 
rector and his family to dine every week 


competent to 


& man who en- 
dows beds in hospitals, and contributes to every charity 

is fit to determine how long a black frock should be 
worn.” 

Sergia could not restrain a laugh. 

‘Take the goods the gods provide, Hazel,” she said, 
‘“‘and offer no objection—especially to a dear, illogical 
creature like Miss Carbury. Let us leave the responsi- 
bility of this movement to our elders. 
rel with my guardian’s will, when it takes the form of 
new dresses and mild local diversion.” 

It was odd how readily Sergia yielded to every wish of 


We need not quar- 


her guardian ; his power over her seemed daily to in- 
crease. I had been at Wolfsden for more than a week, 
and in that time had seen him again and again look at 
her with eyes of covetous passion. Now that his ward 
was free of Heron, why did not Colonel Rivers approach 
her as a lover? Something seemed holding him back 
what could it be? Was he, after all, that contemptible 
being, a male flirt, vacillating betwixt Sergia and Mrs. 
Van Wert ? It looked like it. 

We left Miss Carbury writing orders for more finery, 
and went out Wet weather had 
vailed for days. the 
threatened an overflow The inmates of Wolfsden were 
shut indoors. We could hear the tum-‘um of Mrs. Van 
Wert’s banjo fiuttering up the stair ’ »m the drawing- 
room. 


into the corridor. pre 


Rain was falling in torrents ; river 


Sergia grasped my arm. 

‘*T am suffering from a surfeit of } ujo; 
she cried. ‘‘ Come, let us stroll thr ugh these old rooms 
You have been at Wolfsden more chan a week, dear, and 
have not yet looked the house oy -r.” 

I followed her along quaint passages, in and out of 
wainscoted rooms, charmingly furnished, and finally up a 
steep stair to the very top of che gabled house. 

Yes, I had been ten das at Wolfsden —a brief, but 
marvelously happy, period. Acquaintance progresses 
rapidly in a country house, where guests are dependent 
upon each other for entertainment. 

That dark waiting-maid Jael annoyed me with no more 
warnings. Mrs. Steele, the housekeeper, kept studiously 
out of my way. Already, with the facility of youth, I 
had forgotten everything disagreeable, and surrendered 
myself unreservedly to the first great joy of my life. 

At the head of the attic-stair Sergia and I stood look- 
ing around. There were three rooms in this topmost 
story of the house—one empty, one packed with the mis- 
cellaneous articles that usually accumulate in garrets— 
the door of the third was locked. 

‘*Bluebeard’s chamber,” said Sergia, as she shook the 
knob. ‘‘I wonder what precious thing is hidden here ? 
There ought to be a fine view of the river from this cor- 
ner of the house. I saw Mrs. Steele’s keys lying on the 
dining-room buffet. Wait till I fetch them, Hazel.” 

She rushed off down the stair, and was back in a mo- 
ment with the keys in her hand. 


are not you ?” 


“* Open, locks, 
Whoever knocks,’” 
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| she said, lightly, then fitted a key in the door, and it 


swung backward, revealing a room, sparsely furnished, 
and lighted by one small window in the roof, from which 
it was impossible to obtain any view save that of the 
All about the walls of this garret hung a 
hats and cloaks of out- 
scores of suits, some a la mode, some 


dolorous sky. 
great variety of male clothing 
landish appearance 
of a kind never worn, surely, on American soil. 

“Your Bluebeard room,” I said to Sergia, ‘‘ looks like 
a second-hand clothing-shop.”’ 

‘*Or a pawnbroker’s establishment !” she answered. 
‘“Why, here are garments suitable for every country in 
the world, one might say.” 

‘*Stage property, perhaps,” I suggested. 

On a table against the wall two strong-boxes rested. 
Sergia advanced and raised the lid of one ; it was full of 
superb tools, of a kind and character quite unknown to 
us, and the use of which we could not determine. The 
second box contained six handsomely mounted revolvers. 

‘Oh !” cried Sergia, starting back with a woman’s fear 
of deadly weapons ; ‘‘ an arsenal !” 

The words were not out when we both heard a step fly- 
ing up the stair. Mrs. Steele appeared in the door of 
this queer room at the top of the house, white and breath- 
less with exertion. 

‘© Young ladies,”’ she cried, in a tone that reminded me 
of my old enemy, Miss Dee, ‘‘my keys !” 

‘Yes,” responded Sergia, cheerfully. ‘I took the 
liberty to borrow them for a moment. In the name of all 
that is curious, Mrs. Stcele, what sort of a room have you 
here ? Pray tell us the uses of these beautiful tools, and 
who wears this collection of garments ?” pointing to the 
things hanging on the wall. 

Mrs. Steele was still panting for breath. She did not 
find her voice at once. 

‘** Everything here belongs to a former tenant of Wolfs- 
den,” she said, at last, ‘‘a gentleman in the theatrical line 

my knowledge extends no farther. 
pected to remove his goods shortly, so the room is kept 
locked. I cannot imagine what tempted you to intrude 
in such a place.” The hand which she held out for her 
keys trembled. ‘I must beg you to retire at once, young 
if this matter reaches Colonel Rivers’s ear, I shall 
be greatly blamed.” 

‘* Be at ease,” said Sergia, lightly ; ‘‘ we will preserve a 
dead silence on the subject.” 

She drew me out of Bluebcard’s garret, and we went 
below, to dress for dinner. 


The owner is cx- 


ladies ; 


‘*A former tenant of Wolfsden ?” murmured Sergia. 
‘Why, the house had been empty for years when Colonel 
Rivers bought it, and some of those clothes, I am sure, 
were fashionably cut. There was neither rust nor dust 
on anything. Very odd !” 

** Yes,” I assented, mechanically. 

In my heart I did not believe a word of Mrs. Steele's 
story. All my doubts of the woman began again to wake 
and stir; but I would not speak them, even to Sergia. 
Under that roof I meant never again to talk of Mrs. 
Steele. 

Heron and his friend Vivian dined with us this day ; 
the colonel cultivated amicable relations with his neigh- 
bor, even though he called him ‘ pestiferous ” in private. 
Heron chanced to be ina bad humor. At table he main- 
tained a morose silence, and occupied himself with scowl- 
ing at Sir Griffin Hopewood, who was exceedingly attent- 
ive to me. 

Mrs. Van Wert was diverting the colonel with her 
countless airs and graces. The learned prefessor had 


| taken Miss Carbury in hand, and was talking of phantas- 
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matography and the plurality of worlds to the poor be- 
wildered creature. Sergia was thus left to Mr. Vivian. 
The two carried on a conversation of their own, under 
cover of the general buzz and hum. Sergia looked un- 


commonly sweet and dangerous—the young evangelist, | 


like a man on his guard. 


‘‘Tf I may be allowed to contribute to the work,” I 


heard Sergia say, in a soft, pleading voice, ‘it will seem 
as though I actually had a part in it. Indeed, I shall 
consider it a great privilege, Mr. Vivian—particularly as 
I have never given anything to African missions.’ 

She was begging leave to bestow her money on the 
Hottentots! I had not recovered from my astonishment 
when we arose and returned to the drawing-room. Colo- 
nel Rivers sat down to the grand piano, and played ‘“I1 
Bacio,” and Sir Griffin accompanied him upon the flute. 
Sergia and Mrs. Van Wert sang something—I know not 
what, for Heron had crossed the room to my corner, and 
was leaning on the back of my chair, muttering as fol- 
lows : 

‘You seem to be getting on very well with that En- 
glishman.” 

‘‘T should hope so,” I answered, ‘‘ seeing that we are 
guests under the same roof.” 

‘* He plays the flute abominably. If he is half as bad 
at écarté and poker, no wonder the colonel fleeces him 
nightly at cards * 

[ stared, and he stopped short, coloring hotly. 

‘* Beg pardon! I did not mean to say that, you know 

the words slipped out unawares.” 

“« Ecarté— poker!” I gasped. ‘Are those games at 
which men play for money ?” 

‘‘Sometimes. The first is French 
can — 

‘Does Sir Griffin play with the colonel for money ?” 

‘‘T cannot say. It may be only the gossip of his man- 
servant, who talks more than is good for him. Anyway, 
the baronet’s friendship for Rivers seems not to have suf- 
fered. Perhaps, in his present state of mind ”— with dis- 
agreeable irony—‘‘ such trivial matters as losses at cards 
cannot affect him.” 

I thought Heron extremely ill- natured —I was glad 
when he made his adieux. On my way to my own room 
that night I stopped at Sergia’s door, and looked in. She 
stood, tall and white, before her toilet-table, with her un- 
bound hair streaming around her in a yellow torrent, and 
she was talking in this wise to Miss Carbury : 

‘‘T have been released little more than a week from 
Francis Heron—don’t, I beg you, be looking about thus 
soon for his successor, Miss Carbury! Remember, if I 
ever marry, I will consult my own will only. I will go 
my own way always”— with a flash of defiance —‘‘and 
no other. No living person shall persuade or coerce me. 
My own will—my own way !—yes—that I must have !” 

“T hope you may get it, my dear !” groaned poor Miss 
Carbury. ‘If you do not, the rest of us will be likely to 
suffer |” 

Then Sergia saw me at the door, and cried : 

‘‘Come in, ma chére. What was Francis Heron saying 
to you in the drawing-room to-night ?” 

‘‘That Sir Griffin and Colonel Rivers play écarté and 
poker, and that the colonel wins the money,” I answered. 

‘What a delightful topic for a /éte-d-téte with a lady !— 
how like dear Francis!” cried Sergia. ‘‘ He was so jeal- 
ous of the baronet at dinner that he actually turned 
green! I know very little about masculine amusements, 
but doubtless many gentlemen do play écarté, especially 
those who have lived in France.” 

‘And as for poker,” put in Miss Carbury, horrified, 





the latter, Ameri- 


| favorite pastime ! 
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‘‘the very name is plebeian—disgusting—not admissible 
in feminine conversation. My dear Hazel, it is extremely 
bad form for young ladies to even speak of such things.” 

I was too crushed to reply. 

Said Sergia, with a provoking laugh : 

‘‘T dare say you will find Colonel Rivers and the bar- 
onet in the library, at this very moment, deep in their 
I know the colonel is fond of cards 
and dice—I have heard him confess as much. He has 
lived at Monte Carlo, you know, and all those dreadful 
places, where gambling is still allowed. Don’t look so 
shocked, you unsophisticated Hazel; and don’t listen 
again to that spiteful Francis.” 

I crept dejectedly to bed. When I awoke next morn- 
ing I found the rain falling with greater fury than ever. 


| Sir Griffin Hopewood met me in the hall, with hands full 


of drenched garden roses. Whether he played at wicked 
games or not, the sight of his fair, nonchalant face and 
merry blue eyes set my foolish heart beating madly. He 
leaned over me, and said, in a breathless way: 

**One look at you, Miss Ferrers, is enough to make a 
man forget that the skies are black and the rain persist- 
ent. Take these roses—I gathered them for you on the 
terrace just now.” 

‘In all this downpour? How kind!” I answered. 
**T quite pity you here at Wolfsden, a prisoner of the 
weather, Sir Griffin, because English people depend 
largely upon outdoor pleasures for amusement.” 

‘*True,” he answered, ‘‘ but I do not need your pity. 
I would not be elsewhere for the whole wide world !” 

After breakfast that morning the colonel’s guests gath- 


| ered in the wainscoted hall, where a cheerful hickory log 


was burning away the dampness ; and everybody talked 
of the rain, and the river, which was already overflowing 
its banks and threatening disaster to the territory border- 
ing thereon. In a lull of the conversation, Mrs. Van 
Wert arose with an air of mock desperation, and proposed 
a romp at blind-man’s-buff. 

**To such straits are we reduced by wind and weather,” 
said the colonel, ‘‘ that we accept this proposal with pro- 
found gratitude.” 

With a pair of dimpled hands, all ablaze with dia- 
monds, the pretty widow tied her embroidered handker- 
chief about the colonel’s eyes, laughing and blushing at 
her ineffectual attempts to make the knot secure. We 
entered upon the frolic like school-children. Even the 
professor and Miss Carbury joined in it. Immediately 
swishing draperies, flying feet and subdued laughter filled 
the old-fashioned hall. Sir Griffin stumbled over the tail 
of Miss Carbury’s gown, and measured his handsome 
length at the foot of the staircase. The professor, with 
the light of day shut from his wise, owlish eyes, tripped 
gingerly along the polished floor, clawing the air in vain 
efforts to arrest Sergia’s flitting shape, and finally brought 
up in a commodious umbrella-stand, which he filled as a 
statue a niche. 

At last my turn came to wear the handlserchief and 
grope in darkness. I started across the hall, pursuing a 
vague rustle and murmur which led me mockingly on. 
Hither and thither I turned with empty, outstretched 
hands. 

Presently I caught desperately at something—some one 
—and held fast. My prize stood motionless, breathless, 
while my hand wandered along a broad shoulder, up to 
a head of fine, closely cropped hair, and at last brushed 
against a bearded mouth, and was there seized and cov- 
ered with hot, swift kisses. A shout of laughter rang 
through the hall. 

‘‘T am your captive, now and forever,” whispered the 
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voice of Sir Griffin Hopewood. 
tionally.” 

The game ended soon after in a very unpleasant way. 
The bandage had been transferred to Sergia, and in a sud- 
den rush for prey she slipped on the parquet-floor, and 
with a cry of fear and pain struck violently against the 
tall newel-post of the staircase. Colonel Rivers caught 
her in his arms. 

She was partially stunned—her fair head fell against 
his shoulder. A scream from Miss Carbury brought Mrs. 
Steele upon the scene. At sight of Colonel Rivers hold- 
ing his ward’s fair but inanimate body the housekeeper 
came to a rigid stand. A burning red swept her long, 
pale face. Behind her glasses flashed two points of yel- 
low flame, which I knew were angry eyes. The colonel 
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‘*T surrender uncondi- | 


must have seen the menace in her look, for he thrust a | 


defensive hand before Sergia, and cried, sternly: 
**Keep off! Don’t dare to touch her!” 


voice : 

** Will some one give me a vinaigrette? There! my 
ward is coming round already. Mrs. Van Wert, allow 
me to restore your handkerchief. Doubtless we have all 
had enough of blind-man’s-buff.” 

Mrs. Steele immediately resumed her usual docile air. 

‘Martin is waiting to speak to you outside, sir,” she 
said. ‘‘ There’s trouble down by the river—some houses 
are being swept away by the freshet.” 

Sergia rallied. In a moment she was laughing at our 
scared faces, and then everybody flew to hear Martin's 
story. ‘Tne low lands along the banks of the river, pop- 
ulated mostly by poor people, were now under water. 

*‘And Mr. Heron and the young preacher have been 
out there ever since daybreak, working like horses,” said 
Martin. 

“Then it is time for me to join them—I am quite 
ashamed of myself,” answered Rivers ; and he threw on 
a water-proof coat, and hurried off to the scene of disas- 
ter, and Sir Griffin Hopewood with him. 





‘«T_-will—remember, dear Miss Carbury,” I faltered, 
trying hard to control my tell-tale voice. 

‘He is simply amusing himself at your expense,” she 
continued, ‘‘ after the fashion of men of his kind. It was 
scandalous—the way he kissed your hands, there in the 
hall, before everybody, and with that air of passionate 
devotion, too! Of course he admires your beauty—who 
would not ?—but admiration counts for little. You must 
never, never give him a serious thought. How pale you 
are, child! Don’t look so frightened, so hurt! I believe 
the most difficult task under heaven is the management 
of young girls !” 

Fortunately, we had reached the bridge by this time, 
and I was not obliged to answer. He had been amusing 
himself at my expense! Miss Carbury knew the world 
and its ways—I felt sure that she must be right. I leaned 
against the railing of the bridge, shivering with sudden 


cold. 
Then, quickly recovering himself, he said, in a changed | 


| 
| 


| I did not hear what they said. 


Some fine people from the neighboring villas were 
there before us, talking with Sergia and Miss Carbury— 
The dreadful river had 
now broken bounds, and spread into an ugly black lake, 
with all sorts of débris afloat on its nosom. The roofs 
and chimneys of half-submerged houses rose grotesquely 


| out of the destructive waters. On the right bank of the 


| 


Then Sergia suggested that we should all go down to 
the bridge, and view the inundation. Only Miss Carbury | rapid, black current a few rods beyond the bridge—a 
| portion of wooden wall, with household stuff lashed 


and myself volunteered to do so. 
Martin attended us. The rain had suddenly ceased ; 


stream, Heron’s Mills—a mass of ugly red buildings— 
still stood unharmed. Boats were darting about, remov- 
ing people from imperiled dwellings, and rescuing all 
sorts of floating property from the river. 

Foremost among the good Samaritans thus employed, 
Sergia was quick to espy Heron and his friend Graham 
Vivian. She hurried to my side. 

** Look, Hazel!” she said. ‘* They are both drenched. 
Tam sure they have been in the water for hours. Now, 
the colonel and Sir Griffin have joined them. It must be 
very dangerous work! And what a scene of desolation 
and destruction! Feel me, Hazel—do I tremble ?” 

“ Desperately,” I was about to say, but the scream of a 
woman, rising suddenly on the bank below, struck me 
dumb. We looked, and saw something sailing on the 


thereto, and clinging to this piece of wreck, and crying 


but the sky was still full of galesand purple-black clouds, | piteously—a little child! 


gashed with gleams of pale, wavery light. 
The bridge was but a short walk from the gate of Wolfs- 
den. 


; 
Sergia hurried on in advance. Miss Carbury leaned | 


upon my arm, and looked at me in a troubled way. 

‘* My dear, I have something to say to you,” she began, 
in a kindly voice. ‘You are but a child—a very beauti- 
ful and innocent child—and I feel that it is my duty to 
speak plainly. I do not approve of Sir Griffin Hope- 
wood’s marked attentions to a girl who has neither money 
nor position.” 

My heart gave a great bound, but I could not speak a 
word. Miss Carbury went on, in the same gentle tone: 

“T have it from good authority that his lady-mother 
in England, who, like all of her class, makes caste her 


**Oh, it will be drowned !—it will surely be drowned !” 
T gasped, forgetting self in the sight. Sergia’s hand closed 
upon mine. 

**No—that man, Mr. Vivian—see !” she said, in a curi- 
ous, labored tone; and then I became aware that Graham 
Vivian had jumped into Heron’s boat, and with steady 
strokes was pushing out into the turbulent flood, to meet 
the craft as it came drifting down the stream. 

We held our breath. The rescuer leaned from the boat, 


| and after several ineffectual attempts, snatched the child 


from his perilous place. 
mass of débris. 


Down the river plunged a fresh 
The swirling current, choked with these 


_ new accessions, caught boat and raft at the same instant 


fetich, is bent on uniting the baronet to a cousin—the | 


daughter of an earl. Now, in this quiet country-house, 


man ; but, my dear Hazel, remember he is not American ; 
and it is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye 
than for a titled Briton to forget his rank and his class- 
prejudices.” 

T felt a stab of anguish so sharp that it nearly took my 
breath. How weak, how foolish, I had been ! 


—hurled one upon the other, and buried both in a black 
vortex, under the accumulated wreckage. A cry of hor- 
ror arose from the river-bank as Graham Vivian was left, 


| with the child around his neck, struggling in the flood 
where he is to be the colonel’s guest for a few weeks, of | 
course Sir Griffin seems exactly like any American gentle- | 


for his life. 

For a space the current swept him downward with ir- 
resistible force, but he was a superb swimmer, strong, 
fearless. Heron and Sir Griffin pushed to his help in a 
second boat, but already he had extricated himself from 
the extreme peril of the situation, and gained smoother 
water. With no apparent signs of exhaustion, he made 
for the bank. When he reached it, with the child safe 
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in his arms, a shout went up from the crowd that made | 
the welkin ring. 

“Oh, he is a hero—a hero !”. murmured Sergia. She | 
loaned, pale and breathless, against the parapet of the 
bridge, her luminous eyes following Mr. Vivian, as he | 
placed the rescued child in the arms of a woman near by 
—its mother, evidently. 

. * * * * * 

Half an hour after, the clouds parted, and a gleam of 
sunshine struggled through. 

“The worst is over,” said the voice of Sir Griffin Hope- 
wood, at my side. ‘Colonel Rivers will start a subscrip- 
tion this very day for the sufferers, and head the list him- 
self. Let me take you home, Miss Ferrers, before the 
wind sweeps you off the bridge—you are but a little 
thing 

“T cannot think of troubling you,” I answered, frigidly. 
**Miss Carbury has me in charge.” 

He locked as though he had received a douche. 

“By Jove! what have I done——” he began ; but I 
did not wait for the rest. Home I hurried with Miss 
Carbury, and I spoke no more to the baronet that day, 
nor deignod him so much as a look. My heart might 
ache, my eyes burn with unshed tears, but he should no | 
longer find me amusing. 

Toward night-fall Mrs. Steele brought into the draw- | 
ing-room a telegram for Colonel Rivers. He read it, and 
drew out his watch. 

“Tam called away from Wolfsden for a few hours,” he 
announced. ‘A friend of mine has just arrived on the 
Scythia—Dr. Bird, the archeologist, who has been in 
Thebes, digging among the tombs of the Pharaohs. You 
remember him, Sir Griffin ?—he dined with us one day at 
Langham’s in London.” 

Yes, Sir Griffin remembered. 


Geordie means to do. 


| heard him called by his name. 





‘** He wires me that he is anxious about a matter of busi- 
ness which we began abroad. I have just time to catch 
the next train to town, if Martin hurries with the trap.” 

Everybody expressed regret at the colonel’s departure. 
Sergia’s fair face grew pensive. 

“We shall be quite lost without you, guardy,” she 
said. ‘*Do not be long away.” 

He leaned over her chair. 

“Long away from the house that holds you, my dear 
child ?” he answered. ‘‘I could not, if I would !” 

Then he went. 

That night I stood in my own chamber before a mirror, 
and looked sadly at the face reflected therein. 

Creamy skin and great Andalusian eyes, and dusky 
hair, with auburn tints showing about the lily temples— 
of what avail was this beauty, if it could not win me hap- 
piness ? My whole life seemed like 


“Sweet bells out of tune.” 


Absorbed in heavy thoughts, I stood gazing into the 
glass, when a step on the gravel walk below my window 


| only living thing astir at Wolfsden. 


| spangled chestnuts. 





startled me suddenly. The hour was late ; the house, 
still. I drew back my curtain and looked out. 

A man moved from the shadow of the chestnut-trees up 
to the window of the dining-room, which opened directly 
beneath my own. He rapped on the pane. At the sig- 
nal the sash was softly raised from within. I thought of 
Jael and her Blackbird lover. Were the pair keeping 
tryst under my eyes? I heard the murmur of two cau- 
tious voices—one male, the other female. 

*«He’s off, I take it,” said the male. 

“Yes,” replied the other. 

“It’s a risky job, but he’s equal to anything 
if ho isn’t ! 


hanged 
I b’lieve there was never another like him ! | 


Now,” mockingly, ‘‘if you’re of the right sort, my lady, 
you'll be going down on your blessed marrow-bones to 
pray for Geordie to-night !” 

‘Praying isn’t my forte, Joe Bagley.” 

‘‘Nor mine! That preacher at Heroncroft has the mo- 
nopoly of the business! It’s a thousand pities that he 
wasn't drowned in the river to-day! Come outside—I 
can’t talk to you here. Some of the gentry might see me, 
which would be awkward, you know.” 

‘‘Joe,” in a sharp whisper, ‘“‘that girl !—I must know 
what he means to do about that girl! Did he tell you ? 
The truth, mind !” 

*‘T don’t remember whether he told me or not ’— the 
male yoice was decidedly non-committal. ‘‘Deuce take 
all women, say I! There’s no luck for a man, when once 
your sex gets mixed up in his affairs. I can guess a few 
things for myself, my lady, and one of them is what 
But let’s be private, if you please 
-your hand—come !” 

The form of a woman emerged from the open casement 
below, and stood, phantom-like, by the side of the man. 


| Immediately the twain walked away into the shrubbery 


together. I watched them till they vanished. 

I did not need to be told who the man was, for I had 
Martin was asleep, most 
likely, and his Blackbird rival, Joe Bagley, had come 
a-wooing again in the Wolfsden garden. But in his com- 
panion—the female with whom he had held the above 
curious converse—I recognized, not Jael, but the house- 
keeper, Mrs. Steele ! ee 

CHAPTER XI. 
HAZEL SPEAKS, 
“On, rank is good, and gold is good, 
And high and low mate ill; 
Put love hath never known a law 
Beyond its own sweet will,’ ” 


sang a deep baritone voice, at the other end of the walk— 
a voice which I recognized with a quick thrill. 

It was the morning after the inundation—a Sabbath 
morning, hot and cloudless. I had crept down to the 
garden for a solitary stroll, believing myself to be the 
Suddenly I heard 
that snatch of old song, and saw Sir Griffin Hopewood 
coming toward me, through the shadows of the dew- 
He looked haggard and wretched, 
as though he had slept ill. 

‘Have the goodness to tell me howI have offended 
you, Miss Ferrers,” he began, humbly, as he paused at 
my side. ‘It is plain that you have been thinking hard 
things of me in the last few hours.” 

**You, err,” I replied, coldly. ‘‘I have not thought of 
you at all ;” which was a fib of such magnitude, that I 
wondered the next moment how I could have uttered it. 
He heaved a prodigious sigh. 

‘You cruel little thing ! 
unhappy, don’t you know ?” 

I gave him a scornful smile. 

“Sir Griffin, I beg you will not waste your time in 
talking nonsense to me—I have not been educated up to 
the point of appreciating it.” 

He stared like one aghast. 

‘“By Jove!” he murmured, helplessly, ‘‘ I—aw—I— 
don’t know what to make of you.” 

I was determined, at least, that he should not make a 
simpleton of me. I drew myself up, and attempted to 
move forward in the walk.® 

‘Pardon me,” I said, ‘‘I came down to the garden at 
this hour to be alone.” 


You make me desperately 


ta 
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The blood flew into his face. He put himself promptly 
before me. 

‘‘Not that tone, Hazel!” he implored. ‘ You cut me 
to the heart! Wait !—you shall not go till I speak. 
How can you treat me like this? I love you !—I give 
you my word that I cannot live without yon—I ask you 
to be my wife !” 

Yes, that was what he said. I stood overwhelmed. 

‘Oh, is this a jest ?” I gasped. 

‘A jest ?” he echoed, indignantly. 
no ! 


‘*Good Heavens, 
I have been in deadly earnest from the hour I saw 
you first.” 

‘But only American heiresses attract titled English- 
men,” I faltered ; ‘‘and I am poor, and 
the world. How can you choose me ?” 

“I choose you because I must,” he replied, simply ; 
“because I cannot help myself! I have wealth enough 
for both, Hazel, and beauty like yours is a fortune in it- 
self. Speak! Is it Yes or No ?” 

As he stood, tall, fair, impassioned, forgetful, for a mo- 
ment, at least, of rank and station—his hands extended 
to me in eager entreaty—what could I do but falter forth 
the words he longed to hear ? 

‘Tt is—Yes !” 

Then, overcome with a great rush of joy, bewildered 
with my sudden good fortune, I suffered him to snatch 
me to his breast, and hold me there as though I was in- 
deed a part of himself. 

Silence fell in the garden. The chestnuts lifted tall 
green crowns to the sun ; butterflies, like winged flowers, 
flashed noiselessly by ; in a distant thicket a bird sang 
faintly. And there I stood in the blithe morning, with 
my first lover—my fairy prince, who had, like another 
King Cophetua, flung pride and grandeur at the feet of 
a begger-maid; stood there, intoxicated with my first 
draught of happiness, my first knowledge of that passion 
of which it is said: 


and—alone in 


“All other pleasures are not worth its pains.” 


‘*Tt is all so strange !”’ I faltered, at last. ‘‘ Doubtless 
you have kindred in England. What will they say to 
such an unequal match ? How will they be likely to re- 
gard me?” 

A shadow swept his face, but he tried to smile. 

‘‘T have a mother in England—a proud and ambitious 
person, but not particularly unreasonable—and younger 
brothers, who would, of course, be extremely glad if I 
did not marry at all. I shall not deceive you, Hazel— 
these relatives may quarrel with my choice—they may 
not regard you very kindly at first ; but you must not 
think of that. I am my own master, and so Jong as I 
bring no disgrace upon them, they have small right to 
complain. When once my mother looks upon you, she 
will forgive me. Your beauty is a rich marriage-portion, 
and you bear a name that is honored in your own coun- 
try—with these things she must be satisfied.” 
caught my breath suddenly. Could I tell him that 
the name I bore was not my own ? 

“Do you know anything about me, Sir Griffin ?” I 
stammered. ‘‘ Have you asked Colonel Rivers for my 
history ?” 


_ 


‘Certainly not,” he replied, with some surprise. 
his own will he told me that you had been at school 
since childhood, with his ward—that you were an orphan, 
highly connected. 
yourself to be alone in the world.” 

‘‘ Yes,” I answered, ‘‘I have but one known kinsman, 
and he ”—I was about to say, ‘‘ has disowned me,” but my 
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“Of | 


Just now, my darling, you declared | 
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fied it by muttezing—‘“‘he is not in communication with 
me at present.” 

‘Shall I, then, speak to Colonel Rivers, as soon as he 
returns to Wolfsden ?” asked my lover. ‘‘I have no wish 
to make a secret of our engagement.” 

‘*Y-e-s,” I assented. 

I was the colonel’s guest, the bosom-friend of his ward 
—it seemed highly proper that Sir Griffin should speak 
to him. 

‘*Here is your betrothal-ring, Hazel.” He drew a little 
band of fine gold from his watch-chain. ‘‘It belonged 
to my mother in her girlhood. You will be the next 
Lady Hopewood, so it is fitting that you should wear it 
now.” 

I suffered him to put the ring on my hand. In a sort 
of stupid astonishment, I stared at the trinket. I was be- 
trothed to a ‘“‘live lord.” Some day, I, the penniless, the 
nameless, would be called ‘‘My lady.” Being but a 
happy, foolish girl, how could I feel otherwise than 


| elated, dazzled, dazed, by this sudden turn of fortune’s 


wheel ? 

‘*All my plans are now changed,” my lover went on, 
with a great light shini:¢ in his bonny blue eyes. ‘‘ I shall 
leave the Far West u.: isited—my experience of America 
will begin and end here at Wolfsden. You must marry 
me at once, Hazel. It is really fortunate that you have 
no kindred to oppose me in the matter! We will sail for 
England, and the old Kentish manor-house that I call 
home, in the early Autumn. We will go to Paris and 
Italy for the Winter. You have never been abroad—you 
have seen nothing of life. Think of the delight I shall 
feel in opening the great world, like a door, to you—in 
making you supremely happy—in compelling you to love 
me, more and more, with every day of your existence !” 

I did not answer—I was looking straight down to the 
brown earth, and saying to myself, in an awful agony of 


| fear : 


‘*T will tell him the truth—I will conceal nothing }! 
The papers that Patty gave me—my mother’s marriage- 
certificate, my mother’s last letter —were brought to 
Wolfsden in my luggage. I will examine them immedi- 
ately. If there is any shadow on my birth, any disgrace 
attached to my unknown name—oh, then happiness is 
done, and this my grand and gracious lover is lost to 
me forever !” 

He saw the trouble in my face, and said, tenderly: 

‘“Why are you so pale, so grave ? Your eyes are full 
of apprehension. You are thinking of something un- 
pleasant.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” I answered, ‘‘of the words of Mohammed - 
‘Paradise is under the shadow of swords.’ And some 
of them may fall at any hour! I dare not believe in my 
own joy. It is strange—very strange—that you should 
have thought of me, when Sergia was by.” 

He smiled. 

“You underrate your own value. Your big blonde 
friend is simply a fine woman. You are a witch, an en- 
chantress, born to distract and madden the hearts of men. 
You hold me in your toils, little Hazel, as no other woman 
ever did—as no other ever can.” 

The mystery of love is inexplicable. I had won him 
I knew not how—but he was mine ; and with the return 
of Colonel Rivers to Wolfsden our engagement would be 
announced. 

When we joined the rest of the household at breakfast 


| I was sure that everybody must read my secret in my 


| face. 


But luckily I remained unnoticed. Colonel Rivers 
was greatly missed at the table, and his absence deplored. 


cowardly tongue failed at this blunt avowal, and I modi- | In one breath Mrs. Van Vert expressed fervent desires for 
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his speedy return, and in the next, presented us with a | not think it, but Jael is decidedly religious. 


programme for the morning. 


Observe the 


| manner in which she watches Mr. Vivian.” 


“We might go to the service at St. John’s, in the | 


town,” she said. ‘‘ But would it not be more picturesque 
to hear Mr. Vivian preach to the Blackbirds, in an open 
field by the river? He is said to possess a wonderful 
hold upon the masses.” 

“By all means let it be Mr. Vivian,” said Sergia. 
**Hazel shall share the pony-cart with me. The rest of 
you,” with a languid smile, ‘‘may divide yourselves as 
you like.” 

We made ready at once. Sir Griffin—much to his dis- 
gust, I fear—set off in an open carriage with Miss Car- 
bury and Mrs. Van Wert. Sergia and I followed in the 
pony-cart. The professor preferred to make the distance 
on his own lean legs. We rolled along a quiet road by 
the river-side. A thin haze tempered the ardor of the 
Summer sun. A smell of wild roses, and green things 
growing, filled the air. 


The ugly black river had sub- | 


sided betwixt its b@nks, und was now moving peacefully | 


toward the sea. We descended into a hollow, where a 
squalid little village clustered—this was the ‘‘ Nest ” of 
the Blackbirds. 
a barren field, sparsely dotted with stunted pitch-pines. 

By the time we reached the spot services had com- 
menced. The Wolfsden guests drew quietly up on the 
outskirts of the crowd, and made observations. 

Hundreds of souls were gathered in the place, some 
lounging in the long grass, some erect and attentive, all 
bearing the stamp of the common people. On a bit of 
rising ground, which lifted him a little above his congre- 
gation, stood the central object of interest—Graham Viv- 
ian, with uncovered head, reading from an open book the 
Word of Life. 

From my seat in the pony -cart I looked, and saw 
Francis Heron, grim as a figure in bronze, leaning against 
a tree near the preacher—Jael, the maid, seated on a 
broken stone wall, side by side with a toothless old hag, 
like one of Macbeth’s witches. The girl was hanging 
breathlessly on Vivian’s words. Her intense, adoring 
face startled me. The hag beside her plucked now and 
then at her gown, as if to draw the girl’s attention, but 
never once did Jael’s sloe-black eyes waver in their fixed 
gaze. 

**She looks at Mr. Vivian as though he were a god,” I 
whispered to Sergia. 

‘‘He is very popular with the lower orders,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘The Wolfsden servants are continually, beg- 
ging for the privilege of listening to him. I gave Jael 
permission to be off before me this morning. See that 


fellow at her feet—I am sure it must be Joe Bagley, her | 


Blackbird lover !” 


The person indicated lay stretched on the ground near | 


Jael, chewing straws, like Nebuchadnezzar. He was very 
powerful of limb and rugged of feature. He wore a red 
handkerchief knotted about his thick throat, and a bat- 
tered hat tilted back on his round, bullet-head. It was 
the very man that I had seen on the preceding night, at 
the dining-room window, with Mrs. Steele. 

*“Who is the dreadful old woman holding to Jael’s 
gown ?” I said to Sergia. 

“Sal Bagley—the mother of the rogue Joe. I wonder 
if she could not speak with certainty upon the quality of 
Colonel Rivers’s early fruits and vegetables. She is said 
to be uncommonly wicked.” 

“Do you quite like to see Jael on familiar terms with 
such people ?” 

**Oandidly—no. But I have it from Jael’s own lips 
that she is trying hard to reform her lover. You might 


Here we found the preaching-ground— | 


Sir Griffin had left the carriage to the professor. He 
started up, like Jonah’s gourd, at the wheel of the pony- 
cart. 

‘Beastly arrangement !” he whispered in my ear— 
““made, one would think, expressly to part us. Odd 
service, is it not ? No church nor organ, no choristers 
nor prayer-books. Rather an impressive fellow, though, 
that Vivian. My darling——” 

‘‘Hush !” I whispered. ‘‘We must not talk in meeting.” 

A hymn was sung ; Vivian’s voice—a magnificent, culti- 
vated tenor—led. The people joined heartily with him. 
Mingling with the others, yet separate and unlike, I heard 
a woman’s strong contralto, which immediately awakened 
my liveliest curiosity. It was Jael, and with her whole 
soul she was singing : 

*“* Once for all, O sinner, receive it! 
Once for all, O brother, believe it! 
Cling to the Cross, the burden will fall— 
Christ hath redeemed us once for all!’” 


The stunted pines murmured in the south wind ; in- 
sects droned in the grass-spears ; the overlapping shad. 
ows of the Summer clouds wandered, like unanchored 
dreams, across the field. The strange faces, the ringing 
voices, impressed me deeply. Then a hush fell; and 
Graham Vivian opened the Book and read his text: 
‘* Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

There was no attempt at oratory, no written lines, few 
gestures. He was simple, direct and terrible. One felt 
at once that this man knew of what he spoke. Sin was 


| sin, with inevitable consequences, which must follow as 


| 


surely as devastation the tempest. He made no compro- 
mise with it—he did not seek to disguise its grisly out- 
lines, or drape them in soft words, after the fashion of 
the day. Men were pursuing evil—he called a halt. 
The only wages that had ever been promised Sin was 
Death—the only remedy appointed for its cure, ‘‘ Christ, 
and Him crucified.” He preached his Lord —who was 
dead, and is alive for evermore, and hath the keys of hell 
and of death. 

The sunshine, aslant through the pines, fell on the 
preacher, touched his uncovered waves of tawny hair, 


/ and lent a vivid glow to the pale fervor of his face. 


| 


‘*There was a fellow like this,” whispered Sir Griffin, 
‘‘who used to preach to English miners around coal-pits 
—his name was Wesley.” 

Nothing moved in the field till all was over. Then 
some of the people went up to Graham Vivian to speak 
with him—to touch his hands. Among these was Jael. 
She had broken free from the hag Sal, who watched her 
darkly from the stone wall. Joe Bagley leaped up from 
the grass as tu girl dashed by, and laid a restraining 
grasp on her arm, but Jael shook him off with a defi- 
ant air. 

‘** Let me alone !” I heard her say. ‘‘ Don’t dare to hold 
me |” 

By and by Graham Vivian made his way to the pony- 
cart, and took the slender, gloved hand that Sergia ex- 
tended to him. 

** After all this,” she said, with a smile, ‘“‘the Black 
River hen-roosts ought to remain undisturbed, and my 
guardian’s fruit come in peace to his table. What is the 
matter with Francis Heron? There he goes, skulking 
across the field, like a whipped school-boy. He actually 


| does not mean to speak to us !” 


*‘He is taking a short cut through the woods,” an- 
swered Vivian, with some embarrassment. ‘‘ Possibly he 
failed to see you.” 
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“‘Oh, Francis is not blind!” laughed Sergia; then, 
with her big eyes shining full in his, she added, in a 
changed voice : ‘I want to ask you about the little child 
that you saved from the river yesterday—I saw the res- 
cue, you know, and it quite took my breath.” 

The spell of her gracious beauty was upon him—he col- 
ored like a boy. 

“Any man, with strength enough, could and would 
Miss Pole. The child 


You are very good to feel so much 


have done the same, was not 
harmed in the least. 
interest in him.” 

‘The rescue interested me, rather than the rescued !” 
murmured Sergia. 

Sir Griffin had reluctantly returned to his own vehicle, 
which was already moving away from the preaching- 
ground. Sergia gathered up her reins, and we followed 
after. 

For a few moments the cheerful click-clack of the 
ponies’ feet on the river road was the only sound that 
broke the silence. Finally my companion drew a deep 
breath. 

“And he is going to Afric 
ing aloul the thought that absorbed her 
member anything about Africa, Hazel ? 
at geography. He is going to preach to the Caffres, or 
Zulus, or Cameroons, or something equally dreadful. He 
sails in the Autumn for Cape Town.” 

‘‘T am a little hazy myself upon Africa,” T answered. 
‘‘ Why the Dark Continent, Sergia? From what we have 
seen to-day, one might think that a profitable field was 
open to him here at Black River.” 

‘* Exactly.” 

We went on again in renewed silence. 


!” she said, as though speak- 
“Do you re- 


Iwas never good 


Presently the 
ponies, without any apparent reason, began to manifest 
a desire to lie down in the harness. Sergia brought them 
up with a blow of the whip. They kicked and plunged 
for a moment, and then bolted off up the hill, like mad 
things. 

“T believe the absurd creatures are running away with 
us, and on the Sabbath, too !” **T really 
cannot hold them.” 

Spinning breathlessly along the road toward Wolfsden, 
we came to an open gate. In spite of all Sergia’s efforts, 
the ponies turned straight through it, and carried us up 
a drive-way to the door of a house. When I recovered 
my self - possession, Francis Heron was standing at the 
heads of the animals, inviting us to alight. 

“How delightful!” said Sergia, with a hysterical 
langh. ‘‘Here we are at Heroncroft! What can ail 
these horrid little beasts, Francis ? I have no idea how 
the animals came to whirl us upon your premises in this 
fashion.” 

“Have the goodness to get down from the cart, and I 
will investigate the case,’ answered Heron, dryly. 

I scrambled out, and Sergia after me. We were stand- 
ing before a red brick house, with a high steep roof and 
many chimneys, over which flocks of purple pigeons 
fluttered in the sun. There was a big white door with 
a brass knocker, and a porch sheeted in woodbine and 
the latter like a cloud of fire. Smooth turf 
stretched on all sides, also flagged walks, bordered with 


cried Sergia. 


red roses 


enormous pear-trees ; and cn the steps of the porch the 
hound Cossack lay asleep in the sun. 

‘*Dear old Heroncroft !” said Sergia, looking around 
‘You and I used to romp and quarrel in these walks 
when we were children, Francis 
How I would like to see the grand old rooms again !” 

“Would you ?” he answered, eagerly. ‘‘ May I ask 
you to come in with Miss Ferris and rest awhile ? 


do you remember ? 


Per- | 


HERON’S WIFE. 


| haps you would consent to lunch with me? All the old 
| servants are still here—they make things fairly comfort- 
able in my bachelor establishment.” 

“Oh,” cried Sergia, ‘‘I yearn to accept your hospitality, 
Francis, but it cannot be! Miss Carbury would lift her 
hands in horror at such a breach of propriety. I must 

respect her feelings, even though my own suffer is 

She stopped short as we saw Graham Vivian coming up 
one of the flagged walks—he, too, had taken the ‘ short 
cut” through the woods. Sergia turned her long, daz- 
zling neck, and welcomed him with a smile which might 
have melted St. Anthony himself. 

‘*Hi, Vivian !” cried Heron. 
moment, will you, while I look at the harness ? 
ladies are in trouble.” 

Vivian held the ponies, and his friend made the neces- 
sary examination. Nothing wrong could be discovered. 
It was a case of pure malignity on the part of the brutes. 

‘“My nerves are quite upset,” sighed Sergia, with a 
pretty air of timidity. ‘‘ Cousin Francis, I must beg you 
to drive Hazel home, and I will walk to Wolfsden through 
the garden.” 

‘‘Not alone !” said Vivian, and he gave her his arm 
with an appearance of lively concern. 

They moved away together. 

IT had never before heard of Sergia’s ‘‘nerves,” but I 
entered the pony-cart with Heron, and we drove forth at 
a funeral pace into the high-road. I had an uncomfort- 
able feeling that all was not quite right betwixt Francis 
Heron and myself—a suspicion which soon became cer- 
tainty. Ina hard, cold voice he began : 

‘Tt seems that that English cad, Sir Griffin, has be- 
come your shadow of late.” 

‘Js he a cad ?’ I asked, resentfully. 

‘*You cannot question the other half of my sentence, 
Miss Ferrers.” 

[ looked straight before me in displeased silence. Di- 
rectly he spoke again, and in a changed, remorseful tone. 





‘Hold these beasts a 
The 


‘Pardon my boorishness. You do well to despise me. 
[have no right to sneer at Sir Griffin—for aught that I 
know, he may be an archangel.” 

do not despise you,” I answered, coldly ; “but I 
think you very ill-natured.” 


**T am!" he confessed ; ‘‘ for instance, there, on the 
preaching-ground, Sir Griffin was leaning on the wheel 
of your carriage. I longed to approach you, but had I 
So I fled from 
You don’t understand, I suppose ?” 

I answered, shortly. 


done so, I must have knocked him down. 
temptation. 

sé No ‘ 

‘“The explanation is simple enough. 
kissed you at school—you remember ? 
desperately. I want you for myself !” 

His dark, lean face was very pale; his breath came 
quick and short. 

For a moment I sat stunned and wretched ; then the 
tears began ‘to roll down my cheeks. 

‘You must not think of me in that way, Mr. Heron,” 
I faltered. ‘It is—is quite impossible ! 
sorry to make you suffer—you, who have always been so 
kind to me !—I am, indeed !” 

‘You love Sir Griffin!” he said, in a thick, stifled 
voice, 


Since the day I 
I have loved you 


Oh, I am very 


‘*T wish you would not ask any questions, Mr. Heron. 
You make me very, very unhappy. I can only beg you 
to forgive me——” 

** Dear little girl, there is nothing to forgive,” he inter- 
rupted, growing very gentle at sight of my distress. ‘‘ You 
must not ery, and you must not be unhappy. I knew 
that my case was hopeless before I spoke—yet I could 


to 
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not keep silent. You cannot be blamed because I chose 
to make a fool of myself. I will remember your sweet 
pity, Hazel, and bless you for it so long as I live.” 

He did not speak again till we turned into the gate at 
Wolfsden. Then, as he gave the ponies to Martin, he 
said, with forced cheerfuluess : 

‘*Your grandfather has accepted my invitation, Miss 
Ferrers—he is coming soon to Heroncroft.”’ 

I was too disconcerted to ask a question. This decla- 
ration of love, following so soon upon the other, had 
made me simply miserable. 
departed through the gate. 

I waited till I discovered Sergia dawdling wonder the 
trees—alone, and pulling the petals of a marguerite, with 
a dreamy smile on her lips. At sight of me she flung the 
blossom fom her. 

** What a precious simpleton I am !” 

‘‘Where is Mr. Vivian ?” I asked. 

‘*T dismissed him at the last turn in the path—we had 
a delightful walk. Did you think me very bold to in- 
veigle him into escort duty as I did ? You see, I wanted 
him to tell me about the Caffres and Cameroons! How 
ruffled you look, Hazel dear! Has my cousin Francis 
been making love to you ?” 

I felt the blood burn in my face. 
of her exasperating laughs. 

‘Yea, verily—he has! Well, Francis is not half bad. 
Did you accept him ?” 

I shook my head, more provoked with Sergia than I 
had ever been in my life. 

‘* Foolish girl !” she said, with sudden gravity. ‘‘ Fran- 
cis would have been your slave—he would have made you 
supremely happy, in spite of yourself. How seldom one 
knows what is really good for one! Now let us hurry 
indoors. Everybody will be wondering at our non-ap- 
pearance.” 

The dullness of the dinner-table that day opened our 
eyes to the fact that our absent host was really the light 
and life of the house. Conversation flagged. With the 
exception of Sir Griffin, every one looked bored and dis- 
trait. 

“‘T fancy we could not long exist at Wolfsden without 
Colonel Rivers,” yawned Sergia. 

‘‘He is the sun, round which we all revolve !” sighed 
Mrs. Van Wert. 

When would the colonel return? I wondered. How 
long must my engagement be kept a secret, even from 
Sergia? Nobody seemed to detect anything unusual 
either in my appearance or Sir Griffin’s—nobody noticed 
the little plain gold ring upon my hand. We were left 
undisturbed in possession of our secret, and I, for a few 
hours at least, was supremely happy. His tender, stolen 
glances, his whispers, his stealthy hand - pressure, his 


she said, frankly. 


She burst into one 


papers which Patty had delivered to me at Mme. Deland’s 
school. My heart thumped against my side, my hands 
trembled violently. Only too well I knew, if those fateful 
documents held any story of disgrace, any dishonorable 
secret, Sir Griffin Hopewood would fly from me as from 


| a pestilence. 


Heron lifted his hat, and | 


lifted, 


hovering presence, his furtive sighs—what openly ac- | 


knowledged devotion could equal in sweetness these 
things ? Yet, more than once, I did yearn to electrify 
dear stupid Miss Carbury with the news that Sir Griffin 
had laid his title and class-prejudice at my feet, and that 
the earl’s daughter must find another mate, since I, the 
little Yankee nobody, had been preferred before her. 

As we parted that night, at the foot of the stair, where 
we had been left alone for a moment, Sir Griffin bent, 
and drew my soul to his in one long kiss. 

‘Sleep well, little love,” he whispered, ‘‘and dream 
of me.” 

I fled to my own chamber. Sleep? Not till I knew 
upon what basis my new-found happiness rested. 
my life I had lived in ignorance of my own name. I went 
to my trunk, and diving into its depths, brought up the 


| and neither questioned nor complained. 


All | 


The house was still—the guests had gone to their own 
quarters. An overmastering dread was upon me—a fore- 
boding of dire evil. I opened my mother’s marriage- 
certificate, glanced at the names and dates set down 
therein. Then I took her letter, written, as I well re- 
membered, while her murderer stood at the door of Lake 
Cottage, and kneeling before the lamp which burned on 
my toilet-table, I read as follows : 


CHAPTER 


HAZEL 


XII. 
READS, 


“I may never live, my dear child, to see you grown to woman- 
hood; when- you most need me, I may not be near. In view of 
this possible misfortune, I have determined to commit to paper 
certain facts, which it is imperative that you should some time 
know. Better that I should reveal them than another. I am per- 
suaded that to leave you ignorant would be perilous, if not cruel. 
You can safely take no important step in life without full knowl- 
edge of the shadow which is upon you, and which will never be 
My darling, you cannot hope to escape the destiny of your 
sex. To you, as to all women, love will some day come. You will 
be wooed—perhaps won—God help you then! 

“Though my heart prompts me to leave you ignorant and 
happy—to conceal everything, and let you drift with the stream, 
hoping that you may never discover the truth unaided, conscience 
and judgment alike urge me to speak—to leave nothing to chance. 
So, my poor child, listen to your unhappy mother’s story. 

“T was born, as you already know, in the very stronghold of 
New England aristocracy. My ancestors were colonial governors 
and rich East Indian merchants. I was an heiress, a beauty, and 
the only child of a father who adored me, My mother died at my 
birth. While still very young, I was sent abroad, with Aunt Helena 
and my maid Patty, toa famous Paris school. There I remained 
until my seventeenth year. Then Judge Ferrers, my father, un- 
able longer to bear my absence, summoned me fondly back to his 
house and heart. It was upon the ocean steamer, during my 
homeward voyage, that I first met the man—a fellow-passenger 
who was destined to become the destroyer of all my happiness 
your father. 

“He was handsome, fascinating, young. 
men—little of real life. 


I knew nothing of 
Aunt Helena lay sick and helpless in her 
berth. Patty was both blind and deaf to the danger that menaced 
me. So in those few days of ocean travel —that voyage across 
the tossing Atlantic—the mischief was done, Before the steamer 
sighted land I had promised Graham Vivian to be his wife!” 


T looked again at my mother’s marriage - certificate. 
Yes, the name of my unknown father was the name of 
the young preacher at Heroncroft ! 

The letter went on : 


“When the news of my betrothal came to Judge Ferrers’s ears 
he was simply furious. Rich, high-born, famous, his ambition for 
me, his only child, was unbounded. He commanded me to re- 
nounce & lover who was obscure and unknown, and whose aecount 
of himself did not in the least satisfy my father—yes, I must re- 
nounce him and see his face no more. As well might he have 
asked me to tear the heart from my bosom. I abandoned home, 
father, fortune, friends, and fled with the man of my choice. 

“He carried me to a charming house in a quiet suburb, and for 
awhile —a year, at least—we were happy. Graham was only a 
clerk in a down-town officee—he had been abroad in his employer’s 
interests, he said, at the time of our meeting on the ocean steamer. 
Yet, strange to say, he surrounded me with every luxury—I had 
jewels and fine clothes without stint. Knowing little of the value 
of money, my whims were many; but my husband gratified them, 
He seemed possessed of 
abundant means, and I, a child in experience, loving him blindly, 
looking up to him as a superior being, never once dreamed of ask- 
ing the source from which that abundance came. 

“My father’s stubborn anger was the sole thing that disturbed 
my happiness in those days. After your birth, I wrote to him, 
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humbly begging forgiveness for my disobedience, and entreating | 


permission to lay my child in his arms. He answered harshly, 
bitterly, reviling my husband—disowning me—forbidding me to 
enter his doors. 


“*T wash my hands of you and yours,’ he said. ‘You have 


married a scoundrel, Constance, and my word for it, you will yet | 


have good cause to rue your folly!’ 

“The very day that I received this letter, Hazel, the serpent 
entered my Eden. He came in the guise of a gentleman—young, 
almost boyish, elegant alike in person and manners, Graham 
brought him to dine, and presented him to me as Mr George 
Langstroth, a friend whose acquaintance he had made in London, 
It was our first visitor, and I was innocently pleased, I remember, 
to act as hostess; but Mr. Langstroth’s bold, admiring eyes em- 
barrassed me not a little. 

** Two elopements,’ he said to my husband, ‘and each time with 
a beauty! You are a lucky dog,Graham, I see now why you 
have shunned me so resolutely of late.’ 

“These words were as Sanscrit to me. My husband looked em- 
barrassed and annoyed. 

“«*Pon my soul, Langstroth, I was hoping with all my heart 
that I might never set eyes on you again,’ he answered, 

“Our guest laughed. 

“*Don’t flatter yourself that you can shake me off so easily,’ he 
said. ‘My dear boy, I utterly refuse to be laid on the shelf. Hide 
where you will, I shall always be able to find you. You cannot 
escape me—I am your fate! It isn’t in the least strange that you 
should have made a fool of yourself—doubtless, under similar cir- 
cumstances, I might have done the same. But I object to this 
secrecy—this growing repugnance to old friends and oceupations, 
Get all the happiness out of life that you can, but let it not be done 
at my expense.’ 

“T did not understand this speech any more than the preceding 
one; and George Langstroth’s bold glances and silver tongue im- 
pressed mo very unpleasantly, Then and there the death-knell 
of my happiness tolled! 

“From that day he came constantly to our home, taking Gra- 
ham away with him at all hours. No explanation was made con- 
cerning my husband’s absence, or his connection with Langstroth ; 
but, by degrees, I began to perceive that Graham feared this soft- 
voiced man, and that the latter exercised over him a mysterious 
and unholy power. 

*“*You must trust me, Constance,’ he would say, feverishly, 
remorsefully, ‘and you must be kind to Langstroth. He is very 
clever, and an old friend, you know. We cannot afford to displease 
him,’ 

“*Why do you desert me for that man?’ I asked. ‘Why do you 
yo away with him so often, and where do you go, Graham ? 

**T cannot tell you, darling—at least, not now,’ he answered, 
gloomily. ‘Some time, I dare say, you will know.’ 

“A few months passed. Then came a day when George Lang- 
stroth so far forgot himself as to make open and shameless love to 
me—me, the wife of his friend! If scorn could kill, he would have 
died then and there, As it was, he met my indignant repulse with 
a mocking smile. 

** You will tell your husband of the insult I have offered you,’ 
he sneered, ‘and he will not resent it—he dare not! I have him 
in my grasp, and you also!’ 

“T rang the bell sharply. 

** Show Mr. Langstroth out,’ I said to Patty. He turned upon 
the threshold of my home, and looked at me with wicked, exult- 
ant eyes. 

“*T hate you for your stinging words, your high disdain,’ he 
said, ‘and I love you for your marvelous beauty. This combina- 
tion of hate and love makes in a person of my nature a sentiment 
as dangerous as nitro-glycerine. Till this moment I have thought 
it a thousand pities that you should have thrown yourself away on 
Graham Vivian—now I rejoice at your fate !’ 

“When I told Graham Vivian of his friend’s outrageous con- 
duct, he grew deadly pale, but tried to laugh the matter away. 

“*Tt was a jest, Constance,’ he declared —‘ not a very pleasant 
one, to be sure, but a jest! Think no more of it. 
know what I suffer, my poor wife! I would escape from that 
man, if I could; I would turn back from the way I am traveling, 
if I could—but it is too late. 
happy while you can.’ 

“T could not shut my eyes—nor ears. In his sleep my husband 
muttered of things that filled me with terror. Often and more 

»ften he left me lonely, forlorn, deserted. Langstroth, whom I 
10w detested, came to the suburban house at strange hours, and 
in strange disguises, though he kept aloof from me. Patty was the 
first to give voice to the dark suspicions that filled us both. 


| skill. 


You cannot | 


Shut your eyes, my darling, and be | 





“«* Miss Constance,’ she said, ‘ there’s something wrong—I can’t 
pretend to say what it is, but, my poor lamb, there’s something 
wrong in your husband’s life!’ 

“Twas not long left in doubt concerning the nature of that 
something. A bank-robbery filled the newspapers one morning, 
and startled the entire community with its amazing boldness ani 
A few hours later Graham Vivian was arrested for complic- 
ity in the crime. How can I write the truth even at this late day ’ 
My husband, the father of my child, was a thief —a professional 
‘cracksman’ |! 

“You will wonder how I survived such a discovery. The hor- 
ror of it still weighs upon me like a nightmare that can never be 
shaken off. Officers of the lawinvaded the dainty suburban house, 
pointed significantly to its luxurious appointments, and unearthed 
from behind the bricks of a chimney the spoil of a dozen late rob- 
beries. Graham, however, was but a participant in the crime—a 
tool in the hands of another—the follower of a leader greater than 
himself—George Langstroth, a man young in years, but already 
known to the police as an accomplished scoundrel—a d_-faulter, a 
forger, and I know not what besides. He it was who had first 
tempted my wretched husband to evil—who had led him, step by 
step, along his downward way. Langstroth was English by birth 

the two had operated abroad—particularly in London, From 
his prison Graham sent me the following lines—the last that his 
hand ever penned: 

“«T have tried again and again, especially since I married you, 
my darling, to escape from Langstroth, but in vain, He followed 
me everywhere, laughed at my paroxysms of remorse—threatened 
me with exposure and punishment if I dared dream of abandon- 
ing our profession. Oh, my darling, do not curse me for blighting 
your young life! I need not be told that, of all my sins, the de- 
ception which I practiced upon you is the most dastardly, The 
others may be forgiven before God, but that one—never!’ 


“The very night that your father wrote those despairing lines, 
he died in his cell, by his own hand, A bit of broken glass, pro- 
cured no one knew how—a severed vein—and when his keepers 
opened his door, they found him lying in his own blood, stark and 
ce yd ! 

“ Langstroth was still at large, but search was being made for 
him everywhere, One night, in the suburban house, where I still 
remained with faithful Patty, as I sat by your cradle, widowed, 
stunned by an accumulation of disasters, that man Langstroth, 
disguised beyond recognition, entered, like the thief which he was, 
and stood before me, 

“* You can judge of the depths of my infatuation,’ he said, ‘ when 
I take this risk for your sweet sake, Constance. Vivian is dead— 
you are now a widow—I am about to leave the country—perhaps 
forever. Come with me—be my wife within the hour! I know of 
a snug corner in England, where I can make for you a safe and 
delightful home. You see that I love you still, in spite of all your 
scorn. Witch! under your spell, Vivian became a coward and a 
driveler, and talked of remorse and repentance. And as for me, 
there is no price that I would not pay for you, Constance—no 
peril that I would not dare, just to stand as I now do, and look in 
your eves Y 

“T thought of my dead husband—I looked at the cradle where 
you lay, overshadowed already by an inheritance of sorrow and 
disgrace. My heart became as flint. I made a gesture to Patty 
which she understood. Then I said to George Langstroth : ‘ Read 
the letter which Vivian wrote just before his suicide.’ And while 
he read, Patty was flying on her mission of vengeance. 

“He had not thought me bold enough to deliver him to justice, 
maybe—at any rate, he suspected nothing till the officers of the 
law were in the room, Then he turned on me with a look that 
was diabolic. 

“*You have delivered me into the hands of the Philistines,’ he 
said. ‘Well, you will pay for it some day with your life.’ 

“That threat has been sounding in my ears ever since, 
fulfill it whenever the opportunity offers. 

“Not long after Langstroth’s arrest, a woman—a stranger 
sought me out, and fell prostrate at my feet, begging and praying 
that I would withhold my testimony against the prisoner, aad aid 
her to save him, if such a thing were possible—a woman of otrta 
and breeding, mind you, young, refined, who had left everything 
that makes life precious to follow the fortunes of that bold, oad 
man, 

“*T know his passion for you,’ she sobbed; ‘he has deserted me 
—cast me off, because of it; yet I still love nim. If you iestily 
against him, it will be at great peril to yourself. He is cruel as 
death—he will kill you at the first opportunity.’ 

“The prospect of punishment for her base lover filled the ua- 
happy girl with the keenest anguish that I had ever witnessed. 1 
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wept for her misery, though I had neither help nor comfort to 
give her. 

“*Beware of him!’ she said. ‘So long as you live, beware of 
George Langstroth !’ 

“Then she kissed my hand and went away. 

“TLangstroth was brought to trial, and found guilty. No fear 
of the man could deter me from telling the truth. On my testi- 
mony he was convicted, and sentenced to ten years’ penal servi- 
tude, When the sentence was pronounced, a woman in the court- 
room shrieked as though she had been stabbed, and fell to the 
floor like one dead. 

“Through all the misery of that time Aunt 
my faithful friend and helper. She found Lake ¢ 
nished it for for our occupancy. Hither I 
Patty, and immediately resuming the name 
upon a life of strictest seclusion. 

“Oh, my poor Hazel, I dreamed last night that George Lang- 


Helena remained 
ittage, and fur- 
eame with you and 
of Ferrers, entered 


| if speeding for victory. 


LESS BLACK THAN PAINTED. 





Even the apples of Venus would 


| not have won Hippomenes’ cheap victory had he chased 


stroth had found us in this little hermitage; but it was your life | 


which he threatened, not mine—it was you on whom his vengeance 
was to fall God grant that my dream mey never have 
fulfillment ! 

“You have been born to a sorrowful destiny, my child, All 
your life you must walk the world overshadowed by your father’s 
But not alone. Hear this secret, my darling—somewhere 
there is another who bears, consciously or unconsciously, the bur- 
George Langstroth had other victims than you and 


not me, 


sins, 


den with you. 
me—I mean 

Thus far I read my mother’s dreadful story, and no 
farther. 

Bang! 

The deafening report of a gun rang through the shrub- 
bery under my window, and brought me suddenly to my 
feet. The letter which would have told in another line 
who it was that bore with me my father’s disgrace flut- 
tered out of my frightened hand. Then I heard a voice 
shout, wildly : 

“Help! Thieves! 


Murder! Help $3 


(To be continued. 


RLACK THAN PAINTED. 


DINGLE, 


LESS 
By DELIVERANCE 

‘“Wuy is it,” asks a London journal—‘ why is it that 
when men grow stout with advancing years, they always 
protrude hideously in one place, while women increase 
all over, and never offensively in one spot ?” 

And then 7rwh goes on to answer its own question by 
affirming that women owe their superior symmetry to 
their habit of stays since girlhood. 

Some reformers, quite contrary to Truth, lay every ill 
that flesh is heir to to the corset. So did—for théy are 
fast getting over it—the esthetic leaders of society attrib- 
ute every ill of modern ugliness to the same invisible but 
potent sinner. 

Dr. Sargent, of Harvard, has lately proved by experi- 


ment that women cannot run so well in stays as they can | 


without—that is, that their ‘“‘ wind” is not so good. That 
might be an argument were we a race of Atalantas, or were 
there the least necessity in the world for the modern ciy- 
ilized woman to possess the speed and bottom in which, 
at her very best, a cow or ass is her superior. Women 
don’t run nowadays, and have no occasion to. But they 
do need and desire certain things to which the maligned 
corset helps them. Every argument brought by hygienic 


reformers against the corset applies with equal force | 


against the masculine trousers. Yet, do we raise hoot 
and halloo because our lords won’t dance and plead, and 
preach and pray, and buy and sell, in the elastic jerseys 
our college-boys run in? Men leave off their trousers 
when they run races, and Harvard’s athletes rush half 


naked through Cambridge streets like figures on a choric | 


frieze. Exactly so would women leave off their corsets 


in trousers. Yet, who dare say that Clymene’s daughter 
would have fallen into his arms because of corsets ? 

In truth, the much-maligned corset is far from being 
the murderous, vile thing fanatical reformers paint it. 
The majority of civilized women wear it—the majority 
always have, for before the corsets came in, civilization 
not ! to whom are so often 
recommended for wise example, do not wear it; and we 
know that our savage sisters become decrepit much ear- 
lier than we do. The wives of army officers who have 
lived upon the frontiers will bear witness that squaws die 
in childbirth just as often, if not oftener, as city women 
do—that their pangs are as horrible, the after-results as 
grave. 

Far out on our prairies are thousands of American 
peasant women ignorant utterly of the uses of whalebone. 
So all over Europe, in Rhineland vineyards, in the olive 
gardens of Italy, the colza and cabbage fields of France, 


was Savage women, we 


| are millions of peasant women who have not lived a day 


without corsets since they were born. The Mediterranean 
donkey-driver, running twenty miles a day, wears onc, 
and so does the Vesuvian wine-presser, tramping all day 
in the press. The Norman laveuse wears one, tripping 
along with a weight on her head that would utterly crush 
one of the frail, sallow, corsetless women of our prairies, 
as nervous, broken creatures as exist. It may be left 
to any candid traveler to say which is to be chosen for 
soundness, the corseted European peasant or uncorseted 


American. Hundreds of broad - backed, moon - faced, 


| thick-limbed creatures are put ashore at Castle Garden 


every week, to put their hands to the domestic plows for 
which American hands are inefficient, and not one of 
them is without her corset, ragged and 
though it may be. 


malodorous 


As for the esthetic reformers, how can they read 
Homer, aad declare that the admiration for shapely and 
defined waists in women is a depraved fancy of modern 
times ? Homer’s women, that ‘‘ white-armed,” ‘ gleam- 
ing-breasted,” ‘‘ivory-ankled,” ‘ heavenly- shouldered ” 
throng, wore corsets, we may swear. Love of a graceful 
figure was as natural to the Greeks as to us, and we may 
imagine how they turned up their classic noses at Hec- 
tor’s choice of the swart and burly Andromache, as 
worthy only of a Trojan ; and how natural to them that 
Paris stole one of their own trim dames, instead of one 
of his clumsier countrywomen. That sweetest of Ho- 


| meric maidens, Nausicaa, when Ulysses sat with her par- 


ents, 
“Stood there, molded by the gods exceeding fair”; 


**molded,” not painted—form was so much more than a 
fair face to that antique people. 
Fiery Achilles would not wed a certain lady: 


“No, though she might contend for Form with Venus herself.” 


Hector twitted Paris as of womanly stuff, with “curled 
locks and fine shape.” 

We need not quote Homer to prove that the Greeks 
loved a fine form. But which was the woman’s form they 
loved ? What did Juno do when she cleansed her body 
with rich and sacred oils, and combed her ringlets out, 
and ‘hurled a heavenly veil over her white shoulders 
and immortal head,” going forth to fascinate Jove ? 

Homer knew, and Homer tells us : 


“With a jeweled girdlé she girt her small waist.” 


Those girdles were but our modern corset in embryo. 
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They were the Olympian corset, in fact, even though jew- 
eled and golden. With them Greek beauties kept their 
maturing contours down. Helen was as much afraid of 
fatness as any woman, and would do as much to preserve 
the ‘‘form” that endeared her +o slim Paris. We know 
what Circe did to beguile her latest lover. She put her 
best corset on ! 


* Zoned her form with golden girdle underneath her breasts,” 


When Ariadne’s lover sailed away, we know that she 
neglected herself even to leaving off her corset, for ‘‘She 
could not endure the pressure of the girdle against which 
her panting breasts beat.” 

‘* Girdles,” as we use the word, do not press in that 
manner. The corset does. 

All the brave women and the beautiful of antiquity 
imitated the cestus of Venus, and the heroines of roman- 
tic history have not done otherwise. An old ‘‘ayre” of 
the sixteenth century sings of the foolishness of lovers 
who steal the tags from their mistresses’ ‘‘ busks.” Cath- 


arine de Medici was laced from armpit to thigh, and | 
hard of soul as she was, was not less hard of body, tough- | 


ening, rather than decaying, with age. Elizabeth of En- 
gland was sheathed in triple steel, and was as valiant a 
trencher-man as any in her realm. She died not of her 
corset, but in it, at the age appointed by the Psalmist 
not for tender woman, but tough man. Mary of Scots 
was bound in brass, and died not of it, but of the heads- 
man. Ninon de l’Enclos was stiffly corseted, and co- 
quetted with three generations of men, as likewise did 
stiffly girt Diane de Poitiers. Old Bess of Hardwick, 
stoutest of oaken-fibred termagants, scolded numerous 
husbands to death, and died in her iron stays. 

Those glorious women of the Renaissance, how often 
men order us to go to them and be ashamed of our mod- 
ern weak smatterings of many things. Yet those superior 
creatures wore corsets, every mother’s daughter of them, 
horribly stiff things, like ‘strait- jackets. At Bologna 
you will see portraits of blue-stockinged professoresses, 
with ‘‘ waists” properly kept, and not improperly left to 
run to ‘‘ waste.” Catharine Conaro wore them, and so 
did lion -hearted Catharine Sforza, fearless in her iron 
strength as an army with banners. 

Leonardo da Vinci spent his life in worship of the 
ideal, particularly in the grace and beauty of women. 

There is a picture in the Louvre before which artists 
and poets pause with bated breath. The inscrutable face, 
with eyes smiling into theirs, opens a vision into bafiling 
mysteries of spirit. We dream strange dreams before that 
smiling, sinister beauty of Mona Lisa; and not one in a 
thousand notices how painfully tight are her stays, of 
which Leonardo abated not one eyelet-hole. 

We look back upon our Pilgrim mothers as stanchest 
and stoutest of women. They dared the tomahawk of the 
savage, the cruelty of the unknown sea, the gloom of the 
haunted forest. They braved famine, death in countless 
forms and life in many an appalling one. Yet those stout 
Englishwomen came into our new Plantation of Massa- 
chusetts Bay busked and buckramed like Prussian dra- 
goons. 

To be sure, there are women who never wear corsets, 
and to them the anti-corset crusaders often recommend 
us. But we daughters of a higher civilization refuse to 
learn wisdom from seraglios. 

The queen of the harem may scorn the cestus of Venus, 
and the cedars of Lebanon wave above women who wab- 
ble and slop toward cumbrous old age while scarcely 
past their teens. 
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tus of Venus, called corset, we know we have a goddess’s 
gift. Lady Hester Stanhope’s physician, after his return 
from years of residence in Syria, published his experi- 
ences there. He, a physician, wrote of those Syrian 
houris something such words as these : 

“It is always supposed by Europeans that the Oriental women 
age sooner than Western ones. This is not the case, The reason 
of this appearance is in their manner of dress, which does not con- 
ceal the ravages of time and maternity upon the figure. I knew 
a lady of Damascus, mother of seven children, whom I had long 
supposed utterly lost to all comeliness of figure. Afterward I met 
her in London, By English dress she had arrived at a perfection 
of figure which was the admiration of one sex and the envy of the 
other,” 

The wives of sea-captains, women who have braved a 
hundred tempests and defied every zone, will tell you 
they are never without their corsets, even on the longest 
and hottest voyages. They all wear them, those rugged, 
ruddy women. Look through a thousand of the photo- 
graph albums which sea-faring women so much affect, 
and if you find a captainess without her corset, make a 
note of it, for it will be long before you find another. 

When occasionally women have taken a caprice to throw 
the corset temporarily aside, the sex that curseth it has 
needed no invitation to put it on, as does that stalwart 
creature the Prussian guardsman. 

Moore, in his ‘‘ Fudge Family in Paris,” declares that 
as Frenchwomen became unstayed and loose, in the 
classicality and indecency of the Consulate, trim waists 
We 
have only to look at old prints of incroyables and merveil- 
leux to know that he told the truth. 

Verily he kicketh against the pricks who fighteth 
the corset. 


became a masculine fashion, and corsets their cause. 


It was here ages before we were born. It will possess 
the earth ages after we are dust. For brief and puny 
mortals to rage against its immortality is for musquitoes 
to sting the Egyptian Colossi. 

The corset is here, and here to stay / 

Nevertheless, for those poor witless things who insult 
nature and caricature art by tight-lacing there is but one 
thing to say: ‘‘ Get thee to a nunnery, or elsewhere out 
of human sight. 


POPULAR AND PALPABLE 


Tue blunders that have been committed are surprising ; 
the erroneous impressions that still prevail are scarcely 
less so. Observations, too, have been perverted, facts 
have been ignored, and proprieties of time, place and 
distance have been violated to a wonderful extent. Le- 


ERRORS. 


gends, superstitions and misnomers are largely responsi- 


ble for the popular and palpable errors tliat exist, and the 
old engravers, painters, sculptors and alchemists contrib- 
uted their share of the absurdities. In evidence of this 
truth the subjoined are offered : In Westminster Abbey 
there are some absurd anomalies. The statue of Sir 
Cloudsley Shovel, a British admiral who was drowned 
in 1707 in a shipwreck off the coast of Cornwall, is clad 
in a Roman cuirass and sandals and an eighteenth cent- 
ury wig! The statue of the favorite minister of Charles 
I., George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, is clad in the 
costume of a Roman emperor, while that of his wife, also 
in stone, is arrayed in the court dress of the time of 
George I. 


Anachronisms are numerous. In Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Cori- 


| olanus ” one of the characters, Cominius, alludes to Ro- 


| death of Cominius. 
We are wiser than they, as well as trimmer. In the ces- | 


man plays, which were unknown until 250 years after the 
In the same play allusion is made to 
Marcian waters brought to Rome by Censorimus, which 








should bear date 300 years later than the action of the 
play. Reference is made in ‘‘Julius Cesar” to strik- 
ing clocks, which were not invented until the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century. In ‘“‘ Hamlet” the young prince 
is represented as educated at Wittenberg School, which 
was not founded at the time. The reference to turkeys 
in ‘‘ Henry IV.” is an anachronism. Turkeys are natives 
of America, and were not introduced into England before 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

* In the drama of “‘ Elizabeth,” founded on a tragic play 
by Schiller, in which Mme. Ristori appeared with so 
much effect, an acrimonious interview occurs between 
Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary. The scene is a viola- 
tion of history, for though the royal ladies were cousins, 
they never met each other. This reference calls to mind 
an anachronism of Thackeray's. In ‘‘ The Newcomes” 
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papers blundered in speaking of the reference to the 
Scriptures, and the editor-in-chief took them to task. ‘I 
suspect,” he observed, ‘‘ that none of you know what the 
Cave of Adullam meant.” ‘‘I beg pardon,” was the petu- 
lent reply of one of their number, ‘‘ but we have all read 
‘The Arabian Nights.’ ” 

A wide-spread error is the supposition that the manna 
of commerce is the same as that which fell from heaven 
during the wanderings of the Children of Israel in the 
desert. The manna of pharmacy is of a yellowish-white 
hue, sweet to the taste and sticky to the touch, and is ob- 
tained mainly in Italy and Sicily from a tree of the ash 
family. The fact that manna is also obtained from a 
species of tamarisk-tree in the Peninsula of Sinai has 
probably led to the impression that it is the same manna 
spoken of in the Book of Exodus. The latter was miracu- 





BABES IN THE WOOD—A TABLEAU.—(PHOTOGRAPHED FROM LIFE.) 


(edition of 1854), Clive Newcome writes a letter dated | 
‘May Ist, 183-,” to whica Mr. Pendennis replies, inclos- 
ing an extract from an art critic, in which it is asked why 
there was no picture by Smee “of Victoria and her au- 
gust consort.” The reason there was no picture of Vic- 
toria and Albert, painted by Smee or any other painter, 
was because they were not married until 1840. Thack- 
eray also commits a blunder in ‘‘The Virginians.” The 
singing of slaves is borne to the homestead, which was 
not possible, as the former were at least twenty miles 
away. 

Not a few reasonably well-read people have a mistaken | 
idea of the locality and character of the Cave of Adullam. 
They have an impression that mention is made of it in 
“The Arabian Nights.” In 1865 Mr. Bright made a happy 
allusion, by way of illustration, to the Cave of Adullam. 
The next day the reporters of one of the London daily 


lously supplied, could be ground in a mortar and baked 
or boiled like corn, and, as stated in the Scriptures, ‘‘ was 
like coriander-seed, white, and the taste of it was like 
wafers made with honey.” 

Misnomers are responsible for many of our erroneous 
impressions. Prussian blue does not come from Prussia ; 
Burgundy pitch does not come from Burgundy, and it is 
not a pitch ; black lead has no lead in it ; sealing-wax has 
no wax in it; kid gloves are not made of kid; whale- 
bone is no bone at all ; and salt is not salt, for it has been 
long ago excluded from the class of bodies denominated 
salts. 





Att men have their frailties, and whoever looks for 
a friend without imperfections will never find what he 
seeks. We love ourselves notwithstanding our faults, and 


| we ought to love our friends in like manner.—Cyrus. 
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LOST IN LONDON. 
By Lucy H. Hooper. 
No, my dear young ladies, shat I can't do. I never shall 


go to London again. Old Nurse Graham would follow 
you half way round the world if need were, but as to go- 
ing to London with you—why, the very name of the big, 
wicked, dreadful place just sends the shivers all over me. 
I see you think hard of me because I won’t say Yes, par- 
ticularly since dear Lady Lucy (Heaven bless and keep 
her and her little one !) wants me so much to go to take 
charge of the young son and heir. It seems only yester- 
day since I used to walk up and down the nursery half 
the night with her in my arms, to keep her from crying 
with her teeth. I never saw a child suffer so with its 
teeth in all my life. And now she has a baby of her own. 
Well, well! How time does fly, to be sure ! 

I don’t want you to think unkindly of me, young ladies, 
because I cannot consent to go to London ; and so to-day 
I mean to do what I have never been able to bring myself 
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MOTIONLESS AS A GRAVEN 
IMAGE.” 


to do before. I am going 
to tell you all about my 
visit to London when I was 
a girl, and what happened 
there, and then I think you 
will understand my dread 
and horror at the very name 
of the city. To begin at 
the beginning, my father was a well-to-do farmer 
in Yorkshire. He had only two children, my 
sister Kate and me. My mother died while we 
were quite little girls, Kate being twelve and I ten 
years old. My sister always looked after me, and 
played at being my mother in such a pretty way, 
while she was still a child. And when we grew 
older, she was really just like a mother to me, in 
spite of the small difference in our ages ; and she 
was accounted tLe prettiest girl in all the country 
round. Tall, and as straight as an arrow, with 
great, soft, dark-grey eyes, and teeth like pearls, 
and the splendid pink-and-white complexion for 
which all Yorkshire lasses are famous ; and such 
a figure, and a way of walking and of carrying her head, 
that made everybody that met her turn round to look at 
her! Ah, she was a picture, was my sister Kate! She 
had lots of admirers, of course, but never seemed to 
favor any one of them. 

‘*No,” she used to say, “I'll never marry a farmer— 
not I! I'll stay single all my days if I cannot get a city 
man for a husband, and go to live in Leeds or Bradford, 
or, maybe, even in London. Anyhow, I'll wait and bide 
my chance.” 

Kate was just nineteen, and I a little over seventeen, 
when, one bright June evening, my father, who had come 
into tea as usual, and who had eaten more than his usual 
allowance of sad-cake without so much as saying a word, 
looked up all of a sudden and said: ‘Girls, how would 
you like, both of you, to go up to London with me to- 


| morrow ?” 


Kate jumped straight up from the tea- board and 
clapped her hands. ‘‘To London, father? You don’t 
mean it, surely !” she cried, all out of breath. As for me, 
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the very idea made me feel just scared and dazed. For I 
had never been ten miles away from home in all my life, 
and the biggest town we had either of us ever seen was 
Keighley, and that only once, when our cousin Martha 
was wed to a Keighley man. 

‘Yes, Ido mean it,” says father. ‘‘I’ve got to go up 
to London to see your aunt Wells about the bit of prop- 
erty your uncle in Australia left to her and me jointly ; 
and it seems she thinks hard of it that I’ve never brought 
you lasses to make her a visit, as she has asked time and 
time again. So, get yourselves ready, and we'll take the 
12:40 train from Skipton, and we’ll be in London before 
dark.” 

I shall never forget the way we flew around all that 
evening and the next morning. Not that there was much 
to do, for all our things had been sent home from the 
wash that very day, and we had gotten new print dresses 
and straw hats just a month before ; so we were, so to 
speak, just ready to start. But Kate was altogether be- 
side herself at the idea of going up to London, and long 
after the old hair-trunk, with our father’s initials in brass 
nails on the lid, was packed and stuffed, she went tearing 
about the house like one distracted, thinking of fifty 
things that we ought to have taken, from the family Bible 
to our mother’s daguerreotype, just as if we were going 
to stay away for months and years, instead of a week at 
the most. At last father took to laughing at her, and 
calling her just too demented to live, and she calmed 
down somewhat. Then she was afraid we would be late 
getting to the train, and wanted to set off for the station 
two hours beforehand, till actually I got so worried and 
bewildered that I scarcely felt settled when we were actu- 
ally off and flying toward London as fast as steam could 
take us. 

I remember as if it was yesterday the great building 
that they called the Euston Square Station, with its im- 
mense roof high up in the air, and the gaudy colored pla- 
cards on the walls, and the noise and the crowd and the 
cabs. And when we found ourselves in one of the cabs, 
with our trunks on the top, and jolting away over the 
London stones, I felt more dazed than ever. It was 
still quite light when we got to Southampton Row, 
where our aunt, Mrs. Wells, kept a good-sized green- 
grocer’s shop, and where we were to stay, all three of 
us. For she had two spare rooms, her two daughters 
having both been married within the year—‘‘and well 
married, too,” as our aunt took care to assure us, glanc- 
ing at Kate. But sister only tossed up her pretty’head 
and laughed. ‘‘Who knows what this trip to London 
may do for me, Aunt Sarah ?” she cried. ‘‘ Perhaps I may 
pick up a city beau, after all.” Neither she nor I could 
eat much supper that evening, we were both so excited 
over our journey, and then everything tasted odd to me, 
and nothing was so good as our own Yorkshire hams and 
country cream and eggs. And after I went to bed it was 
long before I could get to sleep, what with the closeness 
of the sir—for it was a very sultry night—and the roar 
of the great city outside, which seemed to go on like the 
sea, all night long. 

Early next morning father started off to see the lawyer; 
and the last thing he said to us before he went was, ‘“‘ Now, 
girls, let nothing on earth tempt you to go out on to the 
streets until I come back, unless your aunt is willing to 
go with you. For this London is a terrible confusing 
place, and if you were to wander out and go astray in the 
streets, you might never find your way back again.” So 
Kate and I both promised that we would stay indoors till 
he came to look for us. ‘And if you do not get back 
soon, James,” said Aunt Wells, ‘I'll leave the shop to 





my shopman for a couple of hours, and take the girls for‘ 


a little turn on Oxford Street, to see the gay things in the 
windows, or else perhaps to the British Museum, which is 
just around the corner.” So off he went, and Kate and I 
ran up-stairs to get ready for our walk. But before we 
had settled our hats to our satisfaction, Aunt Wells came 
hurrying in, all of a bustle and tremor, to say that a mes- 
senger had just arrived from her daughter, Mrs. Stone, 
whose little boy was only five days old, to say that she 
had been taken very bad all of a sudden, and that her 
mother must come to her right away. You may be sure 
that there was but little thought of us, or of showing 
us London, after that. Aunt Wells only waited to get on 
her bonnet before starting off post-haste. But just as she 
was going out of the door she turned back to say to us, 
‘Now, girls, be sure and stay at home till James comes 
back for you.” And then she got into the cab that the 
messenger had brought for her, and away she went. 
Well, we waited and waited, and still father never re- 
turned. I learned afterward that the lawyer was out at 
a luncheon party when father got to the office, and kept 
the poor man there nearly half the day. We tried to see 
what we could out of the windows, but the room was hot 
and stuffy, and the vegetables and fru7t in the shop below 
had a very disagreeable odor, and made our heads ache. 
And then Kate was just driven wild by the glimpses she 
got of the carriages and smart people and shop-windows 
at the end of the street just a little way beyond. At last 
she turned to me, with a very determined air, and said, 
‘* Bessie, you may stay steaming in this little hot parlor 


| all the rest of the day if you like, but I’m going out for a 


walk—just for a little way—not out of sight of the house ; 
but I do want to see all the shops and sights in that big 
street down there. Come along —that’s a good girl. 
We're not bigger fools than the most of people, so why 
should we get lost?” And I must confess I was almost 
as eager as Kate to see something of London, and father 
seemed to have forgotten us, so I tied on my hat, and we 
slipped down-stairs together, and opened the little front 
door, and in a minute we were fairly started forth on our 
expedition. We walked very fast at first, for fear that 
the shopman would come after us and stop us. And 
presently we found ourselves in a great wide street—Ox- 
ford Street, I think, was the name painted upon the 
houses at the street-corners. And there were crowds of 
people, and great noisy omnibuses, painted red and blue 
and yellow, thundering to and fro, and cabs rushing this 
way and that, and such wonderful things in the shop- 
windows — gowns and gold ornaments, and beautiful 
china and glass and silverware, and all sorts of fine 
things, such as we had never dreamed of in all our lives. 
Then we turned down a side street and came to a solemn 
old church and a great, quiet square all overgrown with 
trees. And we saw Punch and Judy, and a woman 
dressed in red and yellow, with a flat, square thing cov- 
ered with white linen on the top of her head, and she 
was showing off trained parrots, that jumped through 
hoops and fell down and pretended to be dead, and did 
many other curious tricks. And then we found ourselves 
all of a sudden in a net-work of dirty, shabby streets, and 
horrid women, all rags and filth, came to the doors and 
screeched at us, and men that were even more dreadful 
to look at followed us about, and in sheer fright we 
started off to run. 

At last we got clear of that place, and then we be- 
gan to think about where we were, and we realized that 
what our father had said to us had come true, and that we 
were lost! And to make matters worse, we had both of 
us forgotten, in our fright and bewilderment, the name of 
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the street in which Aunt Sarah lived. For she had only 
moved there a few months before we came to visit her, 
and so the name had not gotten well fixed in our minds. 
We were very tired, for we had been walking for hours, 
and had had nothing to eat since bra.xfast but two penny 
buns apiece, which we had bought at a baker’s near the 
place where we had seen the parrots, and we were so 
frightened and confused that we both broke down alto- 
gether and began to cry. 

Just then there came up to us two men, one of whom 
said in a very gentle tone, ‘‘ What is the matter, young: 
ladies ?—can I do anything to help you?” He was tall, 
and showily dressed, and was quite good-looking, with 
light hair and very white teeth, and pale-gray eyes that 
had a trick of looking this way and that if you gazed 
straight into them. His companion, who kept a little in 
the background, was a flashy-looking person, with black 
whiskers and a big shiny pin in his bright-blue cravat. I 
did not exactly like the looks of either of them, but we 
were so frightened and bewildered that we were ready to 
seize upon any help that was offered us. So Kate acted 
as spokeswoman, and told the whole story : how we had 
gone out to walk and had forgotten the number of our 
aunt’s house, and even the name of the street where she 
lived. And at the very thought of our trouble and per- 
plexity we broke down afresh, and I could only sob out, 
‘And, please, sir, our aunt’s name is Sarah Wells, and 
she keeps a green-grocer’s shop ; and oh! won’t you help 
us to find our way back again ?” 

**What! my old friend, Sarah Wells ?” said our new 
acquaintance, as cheerily as possible. ‘‘ Now, what a lucky 
thing it was that I found you! I'll take you home ina 
jiffy. Why, I know Mrs. Wells better than my own 
mother. Come along, young ladies, and dry your eyes, 
and you'll be safe under her wing before you know what 
you're about. Here you, Jim, give your arm to miss, 
and I’ll take care of her sister.” 

So off we started again, under the care of our new 
friends. Kate recovered her spirits at once, and laughed 
and chatted, and asked all manner of questions of her 
escort. But as for me, I could not help feeling vaguely 
anxious and uneasy. The man who was taking charge of 
me smelt horribly of liquor and tobacco, and though he 
tried to be polite, I did not like the style of the compli- 
ments he paid me. And we walked on and on—farther 
even, it seemed to me, than we had gone in the morning 
—till I felt ready to sink down on the pavement from 
sheer fatigue. There was nothing pretty to look at, either 
—no shops, nor gay carriages, nor handsome buildings— 
only dull rows of houses, some with little gardens in 
front, but all dingy and shabby. Even the flowers and 
the grass in the gardens looked all smoke-dried and 
faded. At last we came to a long stretch of high wall, 
overhung from within with trees. Here our companions 
stopped, and the one that was with Kate said: ‘‘ Now, 
I'll wager, young ladies, that you are dreadfully tired. 
This house belongs to an old aunt of mine who is out of 
town. I'll take you in here to rest a bit, and to have 
some wine and water and a biscuit, and then we can start 
off fresh, for we have a goodish piece of the way yet 
to go.” 

So saying, he took a key from his pocket, and unlocked 
a door fitted into the wall. I clung to Kate’s arm for an 
instant, for I was ready to drop, and contrived to whisper 
to her, ‘‘ Don’t go in, Kate !—oh, don’t goin!” But she 
only laughed and shook me off, and in we went. I no- 
ticed that her escort locked the door after us, and put the 
key again in his pocket; but I was fairly sazed with 
The 





house was of a good size, and stood well back froza the 
street. It was shaded with large trees, and looked dreary 
and deserted ; but if its mistress was absent from home, 
that was not to be wondered at. We were shown up: 
stairs to a dark-looking drawing-room, furnished witl 
hair-cloth and mahogany ; and there we were told to wait 
while the two men went off, as they said, to get us some 
refreshments. Presently they returned, one carrying two 
large tumblers of port-wine negus, and the other with a 
plate of biscuits and little cakes. These they placed upon 
the table, and after begging us to help ourselves and to 
make ourselves comfortable, they went out and shut the 
door behind them. Kate began at once on the negus and 
the cakes, and soon drank up every drop of what was in 
her tumbler. 

‘It’s just delicious, Bessie—the nicest stuff I ever 
tasted in my life! You had better take some !” she cried. 
But I could not bring myself to drink a drop of it. I was 
used to pure water and new milk, and never could bear 
the taste of wine ; and somehow I felt too sick and worn- 
out to care for eating or drinking. And then, too, I was 
so frightened ; I could not for my life have told what I 
was afraid of, but I was really terrified nearly out of my 
senses. Those strange men and that dreary house, and 
the awful sense of being lost in the great city, all com- 
bined just to overwhelm me. But Kate was even unusu 
ally gay and bright, and chatted away over the cakes and 
wine, and to please her I took a biscuit and contrived to 
swallow a few mouthfuls of it, but nothing else would I 
touch. 

‘Well, if you will not drink your negus,” said Kate, 
at last, I will, for Tam awfully thirsty, and it’s much too 
good to be left to go to waste.” So she drank off the 
contents of the second tumbler, and soon after she said, 
“T’m so sleepy. I think I'll lie down on the sofa, and 
take a nap before we start off again to look for Aunt 
Wells.” She settled herself comfortably with a cushion 
under her head, and in less than a minute she was sound 
asleep. 

Time passed on, and Kate had been sleeping for some 
hours, and it was growing dark, when suddenly the door 
was thrown open, and the two men came in. 
a third one with them. 

‘*Well, my charmer,” said my companion of the morn- 
ing, in a very impudent way, ‘‘ how is our pretty Kate ? 
Asleep; I see. Come, lend us a hand, you fellows, and 
we'll take her to a more comfortable room.” 

With that they went up to the sofa and looked at Kate, 
and one of them was going to lift her up. But I threw 
myself between her and him, and caught his arm and 
screamed, and begged and prayed that he would not touch 
her. He tried to push me aside, but I would not loosen 
my hold. And all the time, with all the noise we were 
making, Kate never woke up, nor even stirred a finger. 
One of the men—it was he who had walked with her— 
came up to the sofa and touched her wrists, and looked 
in her face and put his head down to listen at her lips. 
He whispered something to his companions that sounded 
like ‘A double dose,” at which they all seemed scared. 
Then they went out of the room in a great hurry, and I 
heard one of them lock the door on the outside. And 
there lay Kate, white and motionless as a graven image. I 
called to her. I shook her. I tried to raise her in my arms, 
It was all of no use. Her lips had no breath—her heart 
no pulsation—and a blue, livid shade was creepiag over 
her features. I remembered just such a look on the face 
of my mother when I was taken, a little girl, into her 
room to give her one last kiss. I caught one of Kate’s 
hands in my own, and its icy chill sent a terrible idea 


There was 
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into my brain. ‘‘ This is not sleep—it is death !” I cried, 
in agony. 

As I knelt beside her, frozen with horror and distress, 
I heard the key turn in the lock of the door. One idea 
seized me, and that was instant flight to save myself and 
to summon help for Kate. I rushed to the window, and, 
catching hold of the branches of one of the great trees, I 
contrived to swing myself out, and to climb down to the 
ground. The garden-door was locked, yet a 
born country girl like me could have but 
little difficulty in scrambling over the wall 
with the aid of a trellis over which ivy had 
been trained. Just as I found myself in the 
street, I heard some one open the gate. Wild 
with terror I started off at full speed. I ran 
and ran, never heeding where I was going, 
just on and on, till I came to a large open 
square, where there were a great many lights, 
and carriages, and crowds of people. And 
some one cried: ‘‘ Stop her—she is is mad !” 
I tried to go on, but sight and sense and 
everything else seemed to leave me, and I fell 
headlong to the ground in a dead faint. 
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and one of the great London doctors published a theory 
about Kate’s death, which I think was the true one. He 
said that a strong dose of some powerful narcotic had 
undoubtedly been put in each one of the glasses of negus, 
and he named the drug—it had a grand Latin name, 
which I forget. One dose was enough to cause insensi- 
bility, and two doses taken together would be sufficient 
to kill any one, particularly a young girl weakened by 


















fatigue and fasting. My father 
never got over the shock of 
losing his favorite daughter in 
such a dreadful way. He died 
within the year, and then, 
young ladies, I came to live 
with your mother as child’s 
nurse, and I must say I have 
had a very happy life of it. 
And I love you all very dearly, 
and would do anything on 
When- 








When I recovered my senses I found myself in the po- | earth for any one of you, except go to London. 
lice-station, with father aud Aunt Wells beside me. They | ever I shut my eyes, I can see that gloomy room and my 
had been looking for Kate and me all day long. J was | dead sister lying on the sofa, and I think if I ever set 
found at last ; but Kate—ah! young ladies, that is the | foot in London again I should go mad. 
most dreadful part of my story—we never heard anything | 
more of Kate. I could tell nothing of the way by which 
I had come, or of the house to which we had been taken, | , as i ilale em ae 
except that the latter was large and stood back from the PISA’S LEANING TOWER. 
street, and had a great many trees around it, and that was Tue strange news comes over the ocean that the world- 
no indication at all. The police were on the search for | famous Leaning Tower of Pisa is to be disposed of ata 
it for weeks, but they never found it, and I never saw the | rafile. Italy has only two more leaning towers—both at 
face of my darling sister again. | Bologna, and neither of them so far out of the perpen- 

The story made a great noise in the papers at the time, | dicular as Pisa’s. If there is a disposition to get up a 
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corner in leaning towers, and bull the market, it would 
seem to be easy to do it, for the market is not well 
stocked. 

Pisa’s famous marble tower, with its circular front of 
over 200 columns, and its upper story overhanging the 
lower by a difference of thirteen feet, is a puzzle to phi- 
losophers and antiquarians. Whether its singular lean- 
ing attitude was the result of design, or of accident, 
never has been ascertained. One of the many interesting 
things connected with the Leaning Tower is the fact that 
Galileo, as remarkable a mind—certainly as great an ex- 
perimental philosopher—as any within the Christian era, 
demonstrated, by experiments conducted from the top of 
that structure, the error of Aristotle’s theorum, that the 
velocity of falling bodies is proportioned to their weight. 
The learned but angry scientists of Italy confidently 
gathered in front of the tower to witness the crushing 











and silencing of the philosopher, whose reasoning they 
had been unable to confute, but whose audacious blun- 
dering was now to be exhibited and demonstrated, in the 
shape of an object lesson, of his own foolish proposing. 
But the philosopher, instead of being flattened out by the 
proofs, confounded his learned and highly scientific en- 
emies—who, however, like so many of their illustrious 


| successors of to-day, declined to be convinced by the 








facts, and Galileo found it for the interest of his health 
to get out of that vineyard, and he left—without standing 
on the order of his going. Such imprudent disturbers of 
the peace in the world’s accepted beliefs must always ex- 
pect to be kicked out of gouu society. And the Leaning 
Tower, if it should happen to be brought by Barnum to 
America, after the raffle, will be an interesting object— 
provided it can be re-erected at the same angle—as show- 
ing that some things can be done as well as others. 
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BUFFALO-HUNTING IN CEYLON: 


NOTES OF A TRIP AROUND 


THE WORLD. 


By JAMES RICALTON, 


Ir is a little strange that the bovine monarch of our 
Western prairies should bear so long and so generally the 
palpable misnomer “ buffalo.” 

In America, so universally current has become the appli- 
cation of the term buffalo to the bison, that I find expla- 
nation and definition necessary whenever I have occasion 
to refer to the true buffalo (Bos bubalus) of the East ; and 
for that reason it will not be amiss to clearly define and 


| 


differentiate the confounded doses of the East and West, | 


viz. : Bos Americanus, Bos urus, Bos bubalus and Bos 
bubalus Caffre. The bison, that formerly roamed in such 
imposing herds among the Rockies and over our Western 
wilds, has only one allied species, the aurochs (Bos urus) 
of Europe, now almost exclusively confined to Lithuania, 
and considered by some as the progenitor of all European 
and American domestic cattle. The bison’s congener in 
Poland is carefully protected on his last reservation in 
the marshy forests of Bialowikza by stringent forest leg- 


islation. The close relationship of these magnificent 
creatures on the two continents is apparent in the deep 
shaggy front, burly heads, and the short round horns in 
both. 

The aurochs, or bonassus, as the bison of Europe is 
sometimes called, although not very large, is a formida- 
ble antagonist, and does not hesitate to show a capable 
readiness to defend himself against the attacks of man or 
wild beasts. 

While the aurochs is confined to a single locality in 
Europe, and the bison, through a shameful neglect of 
legal enactment for his preservation, is in his last ditch, 
the true buffalo, by reason of his easy domestication, 


| is spread over a vast range of country, being found in 


Southern Europe, India, Burmah, Malayan Peninsula, 
China, the East India Islands and Northern Africa. 

On account of his wide habitat, as well as his close iden- 
tification with rural life, this ungainly beast becomes an 
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object of considerable interest to the Eastern traveler. | 


They are sometimes called the water-buffalo on account 
of their aquatic predilections, and may generally be 
seen during the hot part of the day chewing the cud 
while wallowing in a mud-hole, or submerged in some 
pond with only their heads peeping above the water. 
Climatic conditions or environments have wrought many 
changes in their appearance ; as a rule, however, they 
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Although buffalo-hunting is scarcely a distinctive sport 
in Ceylon, yet hunters are so frequently brought to an 


encounter with these fierce brutes, and so many narrow 


escapes from him are related and not a few deaths charge- 
able to him, that his pursuit may rank with that of the 


| elephant and tiger, both as regards danger and difficulty 


are larger than the ordinary ox, having broad hind-quar- | 


ters very unlike the stunted posterior of the bison. Their 
skin is glossy black, and almost destitute of hair. Their 
jet-black eyes and their habit of standing with the nose 


projected forward, bringing the horns on a line with the | 


neck, give a savage and determined aspect quite in agree- 
ment with their real character in the wild state, when 
they are quick to resent attacks from either the elephant 
or the tiger. The buffalo has sometimes been grouped 
with the antelope family, probably because of the par- 
tially annulated character of its horns, but its bovine phe- 
nomena are too manifest to permit such a classification to 
obtain. 

The horns are very capricious in their development. 


in bagging. While I write I find in the New York World 
of yesterday the following : 


“ ZanziBaR, March 26th. 
**The Honorable Guy Dawnay, M. P., has been killed by a buf- 
falo while hunting on Masa Island. Facts like these, and many 
statements made by famous hunters like Sir Samuel Baker, clearly 
show that the wild buffalo is one of the most formidable inhabit- 
ants of the tropical jungles.” 


During my recent sojourn in Ceylon, and while stop. 


| ping at the highland capital, I had occasion to visit Dam- 


In some they are short and stubby, curving back at a | 


considerable angle ; in others they extend back with only 
a slight curve, running almost parallel with the neck. 
Others again extend from the head at right angles, curve 
gracefully upward, and grow to enormous proportions of 
length and thickness, frequently measuring six feet from 
tip to tip, with a circumference of fifteen inches at the 
base. In other varieties they fall below the neck in 
crumpled lops, as though they had undergone repeated 
dislocations between calfhood and buffalohood. This is 
noticeably the claracter of the horns of those seen in 
Bombay, where, even in the public squares of the city, 
herds of domesticated milch buffaloes may be seen taking 
shelter from the noonday sun under the wide-spreading 
branches of the banyan-tree. The soft mud of the paddy- 
field is his favorite wallow, and his service in the cultiva- 
tion of these fields is almost indispensable, as when the 
ordinary draught-bullock (Bos Jndicus) would be smoth- 
ered in mud, the buffalo is in all the exhilaration of his 
favorite bath, even when drawing the rude wooden plow 
and half submerged in liquid soil. 

It is a familiar sight, both in India and Ceylon, to see 
a nude, black-skinned native boy perched on the broad, 
shiny, rubber-like back of the buffalo, winding his way 
homeward from jungle-pasture, with only a stick to guide 
and urge on his slow and stolid steed. 
guage has surely become very plain to Bos bubalus, as a 
blow from his little black rider, directed over the right 
or left fore-quarter, secures a prompt port or starboard 
tack, and a whack at the stern plainly means “start,” or 
* full speed,” according to its intensity ; while the same 
signal ahead unmistakably signifies ‘‘ slow up.” The 
backs of these passive animals, whether lying or standing, 


But sticle-lan- | 


are used as regular perches by jackdaws and mina-birds. | 


The flesh is inferior, and the milk abundant, but poor 
in quality. From it the oily ghee of the East is made. 
Before considering his untamed brother of the jungle, 


his relative in Southern Africa (Bos bubalus Caffre), the | 


Cape buffalo, may be described in brief as smaller, with 
a distinguishing difference in the horns, which unite 
in a heavy corneous mass, almost covering the top of the 
head, giving to the animal a terrible aspect. He, like his 
arnee kin, is fond of water ; but worse than his amphib- 
ious nature is his habit of lying in ambush until the 


unsuspecting hunter passes, when he plunges suddenly | 
upon him from his miry lair, a veritable griffin of the | the more obstreperous horse for the first quarter of a 


mud, his eyes gleaming with rage. 


bulla, a place some forty-seven miles north-east of Kandy, 
and chiefly known as the site of the most famous rock- 
temples of that country. It lies in the midst of a vast 
jungle region, where the elephant and other large game 
are abundant. This condition of the place led me to hope 
for the good fortune of meeting no less distinguished a 
denizen of the woods than elephantus. 

On all the main lines of road in Ceylon there are estab- 
lished and maintained, by Government, houses for the 
accommodation of travelers, called rest-houses ; in these, 
lodgment and food can be obtained at moderate rates. 
During a night in the rest-house at Dambulla on a pre- 
vious trip I was aroused from my sleep by the trumpet- 
ing of a herd of elephants that had approached within a 
few rods of the rest-house, and were making the devasta- 
tion of a cyclone among the trees and vines on which they 
feed. The nearness of this herd of the largest of the 
earth’s fauna left me in a frame of mind to return to 
Dambulla with equipments for bagging a specimen. A 
few weeks later, accompanied by an English gentleman, 
from whose grocery stores a supply of canned goods and 
other victuals had been selected in ample quantities, and 
with jungle adaptations, I left Kandy for the above place, 
taking train eighteen miles to Matale, where a ramshackle 
coach, drawn by a pair of ill-conditioned, intractable 
stallions, was soon ready. This vehicle was the first of a 


| line of horse and bullock coaches for carrying the mails 


between Matale and Jaffna, at the extreme north of the 
island. 

While waiting for the mail to be put aboard, my En- 
glish friend and I strolled along the native thoroughfare, 
seeking to make additions to our supplies. The nude 
indigenes laughed at our European manners, and gaped 
speculatively at our clothes, and we did in like manner at 
theirs (?), conceding, as we had to, in respect of five 
points, that theirs scored ahead, viz., in cheapness, dura- 
bility, coolness, fast colors and convenience. We secured 
a quantity of onions and limes, and for ‘‘ Maria” a supply 
of rice. I omitted to say that we took along with us a 
native skinner, who, in giving his name, articulated some- 
thing which to us sounded like the word Maria, so we 
quickly seized on the English paronym, and ever after 
dubbed our black, fierce-visaged skinner ‘‘ Maria.” He 
looked a little glum during the first few applications of 
his new name, until we told him that Maria was the En- 
glish for rajah ; ever thereafter he smiled a gratified smile 
when this honorary sobriquet fell upon bis ears. 

Mail, guns and luggage aboard, and ourselves perched 
in the only seat of honor and comfort, that with the 
driver, we tore away through a long avenue lined with 
native shops, an outrunner hanging on for dear life to 


mile. This practice in starting stage-horses in Ceylon is 
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uite general, owing to the timidity of the driver and the 
overhumored nature of the horses. Once started, and 
the dusky outrunner having secured a foot-hold on the 
step at the rear, we flew on at a spanking pace through 
lingering suburban huts, hedged in by umbrageous 
palms, massive plantains and generous-fruited jak-trees, 
The lusty notes from the outrunner’s bugle every few 
rods reminded wayside loiterers, bullock-coaches and 
goat-drivers that the Government mail-coach must have 
a clear course. Frequent relays of horses are necessary 
under a tropical sun, and every five miles we found 
awaiting us, under a palm -thatched stable, a pair of 
fresh steeds. The air was hot and dry, but the speed at 
which we traveled kept a grateful breeze in our faces, 
while tropical aspects of fauna and flora diverted our op- 
tical senses. Six miles from Matale, we passed the 
Kawudu-Pelella coffee and cacao plantation. Rich paddy- 
fields lie at the bottom of every valley ; the deep, shady 
ravines are bridged with interlocking vines; unfamiliar 
bird-notes echo from the thicket ; flocks of swift-winged 
parrots utter their harsh cry as they cross our way high 
overhead. 

The bugler blows with might and main to induce a 
bullock-train to give the whole road to the Government 
mail-coach, with two Europeans on board. The bullocks 
are slow to respond, and the driver breaks the third com- 
mandment in Singhalese. Next a band of Tamil coolies, 
on the roadside, squatting amongst bundles and carry- 
poles—black, nude, and with half-shaven pates—cause 
our unreasoning stallions to take fright, and, owing to 
our stars more than to the horsemanship of the driver, 
we barely escape an-inglorious mélée in the ditch. Sev- 
eral times during our ride of twenty-nine miles we en- 
countered a perfect army of tall, lop-eared goats, in 
charge of coolies, through which we had to wade at a 
slow walk. Such were the oft-recurring scenes and cir- 
cumstances of this horse-coach ride under a tropical sun 
in July ; but as the shadows of the roadside-trees grew 
longer, and began to cover us with their grateful shelter, 
we entered a long range of thatched huts, when a myriad 
of mangy dogs burst into a barking chorus, and pet 
monkeys scaled the hut-roofs, while the air was redolent 
of zebu bullocks and resonant with screeching parrots. 
We drew up before a small building, with the word Post- 
office, in English, over the door, and were soon hemmed 
in by a curious crowd of intense brunettes. We had ar- 
rived at Dambulla, and here, as at all places of arrival 
and departure of passengers in the East, there was no 
scarcity of importunate coolies, eager to earn a few Cey- 
lonese ceuts by carrying our luggage from the coach to 
the rest-house. 

‘‘Maria” superintended the transfer, while my English 
friend—whom I shall term C.—and I proceeded to the 
Government rest-house, a concrete, tile-roofed one-story 
building, with a shady veranda on both sides, and situ- 
ated in a large compound where sacred cattle grunted in 
the shade of delicately foliaged tamarind -trees. The 
rest-heuse keeper, a fine-featured, deferential young man 
of the Singhalese type, assigned us rooms, and while we 
suveyed our new quarters and wiped the dusty sweat 
from our begrimed faces, he busied himself in spreading 
clean sheets over the coir mattresses of our beds, adjust- 
ing our luggage and taking into his charge our stock of 
provisions. Just at that moment we remembered we 
would require a license to shoot elephants, and that the 
nearest Government agent, with authority to grant such 
a license, resided at Anuradhapura, forty-two miles dis- 
tant. A bullock-coach was already awaiting the transfer 
of the mail from the horse-coach by which we had ar- 





rived, when it would proceed to the last-named place by 
a course of night relays of bullocks, reaching the Govern- 


ment agency on the following morning. 


But a few minutes remained before the departure of 
this odd mail conveyance, so we hurriedly penned our 
request, with the necessary fee of fifteen rupees, to the 
man of elephantine authority at Anuradhapura, asking 
that the license might be forwarded by return mail ; 
even then we would be obliged to wait a day and a half 
by due course of this slow-fashioned bovine conveyance. 
We decided to occupy the meantime in a pedestrian trip 
to Sigiri, an ancient Singhalese rock-fortification, of great 
celebrity, fifteen miles distant, and surrounded by dense 
jungle, where small game of all sorts is abundant. 

If, then, the reader, pending the return of a response 
to our application for a license, will permit us to tramp 
off to Sigiri, we will return in a couple of days to deal 
with the buffalo again. A night in our new apartment, 
with a dinner and a breakfast to enable us to judge of the 
cooking capabilities of the natives and the Government 
generosity as a purveyor, left no occasion for complaint, 
not even by the postmaster-general, an Englishman who 
breakfasted at the same table; and a meal that does not 
leave an Englishman disgruntled may be safely offered to 
the gods, while on the morning in question two such 
were serenely well-humored. ‘‘ Maria” had eaten his 
rice, and enlisted the services of a coolie to help him to 
carry our armament and commissariat. We wished to 
start early to escape the dangerous and exhausting heat 
of the vertical sun. O.’s battery consisted of a breech- 
loading fowling-piece and a Martini-Henry rifle, and mine 
of a similar fowling-piece and a 44-calibred Winchester 
magazine rifle. I had been told repeatedly by old hunt- 
ers not to try either elephant or buffalo shooting with 
lead so light ; but heavier metal was not to be had, and 
we decided to rely upon a fine ‘‘ bead ” and clean heels, 

We set out at eight o’clock, traveling north-east on the 
Trincomalee road, ‘‘ Maria” and the coolie following 
with our rifles and other trappings, while we led the 
way with our light fowling-pieces, ready to welcome any 
representative of the Ceylonese fauna. My first shot 
brought down two mina-birds—the inimitable talking 
bird of the East, excelling even the parrot in the varied 
character of its vocabulary ; it is also a food bird, and 
‘* Maria” promised us mina-curry at Sigiri. A few miles 
farther on, I bagged a parrot. and several pigeons, while 
C. had fired several shots but bagged nothing, so fell 
to berating his gun, like every unfortunate hunter. Six 
and a half miles on our way, we stopped at the village of 
Inamaluwa, and procured from a native hut hot water, to 
which I'added sugar and lime-juice, making a safe and 
wholesome drink. In all these jungle regions a person 
drinks natural water always at the risk of contracting 
fever or other disease, so during my travels in Ceylon, 
India and other Eastern countries I made it a rule to 
drink only boiled water, believing, of course, that every 
disease-germ, and even the subtle and tenacious microbe, 
will ‘‘ shuffle off his mortal coil” at 212° Fahrenheit. 

A little beyond Inamaluwa we turned into a bridle- 
path leading six miles through an almost unbroken jun- 
gle. Again and again during this part of our journey we 
were enticed far into the thicket by the elusive cry of the 
jungle-cock, which always seems close at hand and yet is 
seldom to be found. Many a bootless run, too, we had 
after gorgeous butterflies that came flitting through this 
close, bosky avenue. It was now past noon, and the sun 
was shooting his merciless rays down between the walls 
of foliage ; not a breath of air was stirring, and we looked 
long in vain for a native hut where we hoped to fine 
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green cocoanuts, with the water of which we could satisfy 
our suffocating thirst. At last a divergent path suggested 
human inhabitants not far away. We followed the trail 
until we came to an open space in the deep expanse of 
woods, and saw not far away a clump of cocoanut-palms 
—sure signal of human habitation throughout the tropics 

—waving their massive green fronds in token of shelter, 
food and drink, which they always afford to the weary 
traveler as well as to the permanent wards beneath them. 
People in northern climes know little of the palm except 
that it makes a picture picturesque. Glorious tree! Take 
away the cow from the temperate zone, or the palm 
from the tropics, and equal destitution will follow. ‘‘Ma- 
ria” explained our wants to the hut-dwellers under the 
trees, and soon a lean but lithe jungle-wallah (fellow) 
was mounting in rapid stretches the tall, limbless trunk 
of a fruit-bearing palm ; down thundered the huge, green 





IN CEYLON. 





distance from my companion, a rustling in the leaves 
| hard by my path caused me to halt, when I spied a 

strange snake making away from me in elusive curves, 
| as is the habit of the snake family. Finding myself in a 
| losing chase among the thick brush, I fired, and brought 
| his snakeship to a wriggling, floundering halt, and dis- 
| patching him with a stick, I dragged him out to the trail 
and called ‘‘ Maria,” who pronounced him a rock-snake, 
measuring a trifle over eight feet. 

The snake was my fifth specimen taken, while C. had 
bagged nothing, leading sequentially to several new in- 
dictments against his gun. 

Our debouchure into a semi-cultivated glade revealed 
against the open sky the famous prehistoric rock- 
fortress of Sigiri, a huge granitic cylinder vertically set 
in a collet of deep, wild jungle. A few adobe huts, 
hooded with palm-leaves, and ensconced among the mam- 








COOLIES. 


nuts, and in a few moments the ends were cut from two, 
revealing in each a pint, more or less, of pure, refreshing 
water, which we drank with extreme delectation, and 
from which we derived new energy to finish our walk to 
Sigiri, and, moreover, with somewhat definite ideas as to 
who bore away the palm on the occasion referred to. 
Moses may have brought water from the flinty rock, but 
commend me to the jungle-wallah and the green cocoa- 
nut. 

We had been cautioned against the attacks of a small 
woodtick, very prevalent during the dry season, and 
while detained at this tree of living water, I discovered 
countless numbers of microscopic creatures swarming 
over my shoes and the lower extremities of my trousers, 
little suspecting at the time that these myriads of minute 
entomological life were nothing else than a small type of 
the rapacious woodtick, which seriously attracted our 
attention during the following night. 

Being again on our way, and having separated a short 


moth leafage of the ubiquitous plantain, betokened the 
abode of man. Passing on a little further among a few 
detached bowlders, and to the top of a rise of ground 
that clearly denoted the line of an ancient bund, we were 
in sight of the remnant of a primitive tank, or lake, with 
an apologetic rest-house nestling among the trees on its 
border. To this semblance of a house we threaded our 
way, and found it to be a very modest adobe structure, 
with palm-thatched roof, but lacking all the ordinary in- 
ternal appliances of a house, being destitute of tables, 
beds, chairs, etc. It had a door in the front and rear, or, 
rather, a place for a door; but which was the front and 
which the rear would puzzle a Renaissance architect ; the 
doors were closed in the lower half by a wicker frame of 
| bamboo, to prevent the encroachments of the zebu cattle 
that stalk about at sacred liberty. Here was to be our 
bivouac for the night. An inner room was chosen for 
our sleeping - quarters, and a lean-to of thatch for a 
kitchen. In the latter place ‘‘ Maria” and the coolie de- 
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A YOKE OF DOMESTIC BUFFALOES. 


posited their loads, and commenced to build a fire in the 
yard—a fire under a chatty, set on three stones. In this 
vessel the mina-birds, the parrot and pigeons must go; 
in this vessel water for our cocoa must be boiled—a chatty 
being an omnibus affair. We next required water, and 
dispatched coolies to the tank already mentioned. This 


tank, or pond, as we would call it, was overgrown with 
lotus-plants. A number of native men and women were 
at that moment bathing in the pond, waist-deep among 
the lotus, pouring water over their heads with chatties. 
The coolies dipped our culinary water from a proxim- 
ity to the bathers which made us reflect on the various 
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functions of the indispensable liquid; but great thirst 
and hunger, with my absolute faith in the purifying 
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| ways pestilential in a tropical country, and which, more- 


potency of the boiling point, brought resignation to my | 


craving stomach. 

Local coolies, with a commercial turn of mind, brought 
us green cocoanut. at two cents each ; others came to see 
white men, while some stood outside the yard on tiptoe, 
peering over intervening shrubbery to witness the Euro- 
pean proceedings at the rest-house. After a delay some- 
what aggravating to hungry hunters, our ¢iffin was served, 


: : 
which, with our stock of canned goods, was a meal not to | 


be despised even by an epicure. Scarcely had we finished 
our repast when a native rushed into the yard, gesticulat- 
ing and pointing off toward the trees on an elevated table 
ofrock. His extravagant demonstrations might have sug- 
gested an elephant, and we could not understand his lan- 
guage, but a glance toward the rocky cliffs revealed a 
troop of monkeys. 

We gave chase, but the perpendicular rocks barred our 
way, and we were obliged to return ; not, however, until 


I had brought down a jelerang—a very large species of | 
This bit of venison I handed over to ‘‘ Maria” | 


squirrel. 
on reaching the rest-house, eliciting from him an observa- 
tion which plainly showed what particular commodity 
lies nearest the heart of the average Oriental: ‘‘ Qu’l- 
curry for breakfast, mauster.” India may be called the 
Land of Curry—curry morning, noon and night ; curry 
from Ceylon to the Himalayas, from Cabul to Singapore. 

The ancient tank which supplied the early dwellers of 
Sigiri with water is now contracted into a shallow lotus- 
covered pond not more than two hundred yards in width ; 
and this being-the dry season in this region, the shrunken 
pool was quite alive with bevies of duck and teal, while 
kingfishers of beautiful plumage perched upon the roots 
and branches that projected from among the swaying 
lotus-leaves. Around this haunt of unmolested game 
the report of our guns echoed and re-echoed, until night- 
fall compelled us to retreat to our extemporized home in 
the rest-house. Our bag was well filled with sundry 
small game, including ducks, pigeons, mud-hens and the 
first jungle-fowl I had taken ; and among other things, a 
second rock-snake and a very large specimen of the 
death-dealing cobra de capello, measuring seven feet, that 





| 
| 


over, are always carnivorous in their rapacity. 

C. took the wicker frame, and I stretched at full length 
upon the narrow door. Here, side by side, we lay under 
the cover of a single blanket—a blanket, by the way, that 
had covered me on many a night during a : emorable 
walk over the tundras of Northern Russia. Our guns 
were placed within easy reach, and the magazine of my 
Winchester was full ; our faint light from a bit of candle 
set in a cocoanut-shell was extinguished. The skinner 
and the coolie had deposited themselves upon shreds of 
matting on the hard earthen floor; and when all was still 
and the flickering fagots of the fire in the yard cast chasing 
shadows over the gray adobe walls of our jungle-environed 
quarters, a shrill, vengeful concert of wild-beast voices 
broke the stillness of the solemn jungle, and echoed over 
the placid lotus-gemmed pond. The hideous yelling con- 
tinued for several moments, and when the last sharp note 
died away, ‘‘ Maria” grunted from his earthen pillow 
“Only jackals, mauster ;” but we hardly needed his well- 
meant assurance, as the howling of jackals was not un- 
familiar to our ears. They seemed to make a circuit of 
the lake, where we had been but a few hours before, and 
then hurried away on their nightly prowl. 

Twelve miles in the hot sun during the day, to say 
nothing of the many détours we had made in the pursuit 
of game, made it necessary that we should make an assay 
of sleep to fit us for the exigencies of the morrow ; so we 
consigned ourselves to ‘‘ tired nature’s sweet restorer,” to 


| see whether, when her subjects are floundering on beds 
| like ours, she would justify her title, ‘‘ balmy sleep.” 





IT awoke about midnight, and found my bedfellow bolt 
erect on his wicker, and with the stub of candle re- 
lighted, rubbing his shins and feet vigorously with fresh- 
cut limes. On asking him about his midnight occupa- 
tion, he declared he was nearly half consumed by the 
villainous woodticks we had encountered the day pre- 
vious. These persevering creatures had worked their 
way through outer garments, and partially imbedded 
themselves in the skin over the feet and lower limbs of 
my companion, producing intense irritation. After long 
and patient labor he succeeded in removing, as he 


| thought, the last of the pests ; an hour later, however, I 


being the extreme length of this venomous species. | 


When a charge of heavy duck-shot left the cobra writh- 
ing athwart the trail ahead of me, my native attendant 
clasped his hands over his heart, rolled his eyes, shook 
his head dolefully, sighed deeply, and shrugged his 
shoulders as though in convulsions of agony, so that 
for a moment it came into my mind that in some mys- 
terious way he had received a part of the charge in- 
tended for the snake; a second thought, however, re- 
minded me of the sacred nature of the cobra, when I 
commenced to laugh tantalizingly at his superstitious 
reverence for his most deadly enemy. 

We brought in an abundance of work for our dusky 
skinner, who was now receiving important assistance 
from local cooks engaged by the keeper of the rest-house, 
who had received instructions by letter from 8. M. Bur- 
rows, a distinguished scholar, and a very obliging En- 
glish gentleman in the civil service of Ceylon, to do all in 
his power for our comfort. 

It was now growing dark, and we set the natives at 
work to build a fire in the compound to intimidate lurk- 


ing enemies of the wood, while we undertook the con- | 
| dent. 


struction of a double bedstead. I erected a narrow door 
on suitable props, beside a wicker frame. Some elevation 
above the earthen floor was necessary in order to avoid 
the attack of multitudinous rapacious ants, that are al- 





was again aroused by C., to find him re-engaged in what 
we afterward styled his midnight battle with the ticks. 
These troublesome pests gave ne but little annoyance, 
seeming to have a decided preference for Englishmen. 
Several days elapsed before the irritation produced by 
these minute parasites passed away. 

On the following day we scaled the old rock-fortress of 
Sigiri, a wonderful formation both in its natural and in 
its artificial aspects ; but a description of it does not fall 
within the scope of this article, so I leave it to pursue my 
experiences with the gun. 

Pigeons we found everywhere in great abundance, so 
that we seldom cared to shoot at them, except at a tree- 
full. Once we found a large flock closely congregated on 
a tree, within easy range, and decided to try, by firing 
together, how many we could bring down ; so, at a given 
signal, we fired both barrels of the guns. The guns 
being heavily loaded, the recoils were sufficient to send 
both of us to grass, on account of our delicately poised 
positions ; and strange and inexplicable as it may appear, 
not a pigeon fell. Some people find a moral in every- 
thing—it would not be difficult to find ona in this inci- 


Now that we had satisfied our desire to see this cele 
brated Singhalese rock-fortress, and had enjoyed a day’s 
hunting, we must gather together our accoutrements, and 
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retrace the twelve miles that lay between us and Dam- 
bulla, whence I digressed my subject of buffalo-hupting. 
It was about noon when we left Sigiri ; so that our re- 
turn would be during the hottest part of the day ; yet 
we hoped to escape the rays of the sun by keeping our 
course well in the shade of the jungle. Our return jour- 
ney was uneventful, except for an exciting but unsuc- 
cessful run after a troop of wanderoo monkeys, and our 
only ornithological specimens of interest were a trogon 
and hornbill. 

We reached the rest-house at Dambulla at six o’clock 
in the evening, more exhausted by a walk of twelve miles 
under the equator than we probably would have been by 
twenty-four miles in northern latitudes. The bullock- 
coach from Anuradhapura arrived only a few minutes 
later, which brought the reply of the Government agent 
to our application for an elephant-shooting license. It 
consisted of a puling refusal, filling us with chagrin as 
well as disappointment, as we imagined that a remittance 
of the nominal amount would entitle us to the license ; 
such proved to be a fallacy, however, when dealing with 
# petty Government official whose natural self-importance 
had been largely augmented by an officiate among the 
cringing aborigines of the jungle. Our afterthought, 
which is usually wiser than forethought, reminded us 
that in dealing with a sub-official in Her Majesty’s do- 
minions, we should have bowed and begged and pros- 
trated ourselves in addition to the tender of fifteen rupees ; 
but being accustomed to democratic principles, I forgot 
the servile prerequisites, ayd proceeded by ordinary busi- 
ness rules, quite unconscious for the moment that I was 
penning a request to Her Majesty’s high-cockalorum of 
the backwoods. 

My only consolatory offset to the perfunctory veto was 
news brought in by the natives that a large buffalo had 
been seen the day before in the jungle, scarcely a mile 
away from the rest-house. Being much fatigued by our 
long walk in the hot sun, our Government bungalow was 
indeed a rest-house in all that the word implies. The na- 
tive who had seen the buffalo on the previous day was 
engaged to be on hand in the morning to direct us to the 
locality where the animal had lately been in the habit of 
feeding. At nine o’clock on the following morning, ac- 
companied by three natives besides our skinner, we sal- 
lied forth on a bridle-path that led through a thick piece 
of wood to an open space where a pool of mud marked 
the site of a pond during the rainy season. Here the 
object of our search had been seen, but nothing was then 
within the bounds of the glade ; now we followed the 
lead of our dark-skinned guide through another stretch 
of jungle and into a second open space, where grass- 
patches were interspersed with shrubbery and fallen 
timber. 

We were stalking gingerly along with guns lowered 
from our shoulders, and I with my hand on the lever of 
my rifle, expecting momentarily, from the slow, vigilant 
movements of our guide, to have pointed out to us the 
huge bos of the jungle. The guide stepped forward to an 
elevated spot, and at the same instant wheeled half around 
and beckoned excitedly for me to advance. In a moment 
I was by his side, and beheld my target in full view, a 
hundred yards distant, eying us with head uplifted. 
When I saw the deep chest and broad back of this vet- 
eran bull of his tribe I realized for the first time the 
lightness of my 44-calibred Winchester, but without a 
moment’s hesitation I beaded on the region of his heart 
and fired. When he merely advanced a few steps and 
lifted his head a little higher, the sensation came over me 
that comes over one when he is making ineffectual efforts 





to vanquish an antagonist during an attack of the night- 
mare. My first shot was quickly followed by a second, 
aimed at the same vital part of his body, but this only 
caused him to snuff defiantly and quicken his pace toward 
the cover of the woods. A deafening crasi from C.’s 
powerful Martini-Henry rifle followed in quick succession, 
but only served to accelerate the speed of our victim to- 
ward the jungle. Three more shots from my rifle and 
another from my companion’s failed to bring down the 
retreating brute ; nor had the seven shots fired been so 
poorly delivered, as my first two showed where they had 
entered by lines of trickling blood only a rib behind the 
heart. Maddened and infuriated by the distress of so 
many bullets, he rushed out of sight in a close growth 
of thorny shrubbery. We followed after, guided by the 
traces of blood on the ground and branches. Now we 
entered the conditions of danger, as the buffalo, when 
brought to bay, is generally regarded as among the most 
fierce and dangerous of animals. We soon lost the traces 
of blood, and in our eagerness to regain them, C., with 
three of our men, took one trail, while I, with one, had 
taken another. Now the pursuit was gloriously exciting, 
expecting every moment to meet the enraged beast at 
close quarters in an attitude of defiance and attack. 
Ten minutes had been spent in a wary search, and we 
had become separated some distance. A sudden crash 
from the Martini-Henry, accompanied by a desperate shout 
from my companion, started me in the direction of the 
report with eager impetuosity, leaving my gun-hat to be 
brought up by my coolie, and disregarding the dense 
thorns through which I must plunge to C.’s rescue. Im- 
agining I had reached the locality of the occurrence that 
had summoned me to such a race among thorns, I halted, 
breathlessly, and hallooed. 

‘Come quick—I'm nearly ‘done for’!” responded my 
British cousin, in tremulous tones of rout and flight. I 
advanced, and found C. exhibiting a facial pallor that gave 
unmistakable evidence of the buffalo’s having convinced 
him that his time had come. Two natives stood beside 
him, and ‘‘ Maria” was perched securely on the highest 
limb of a dead tree ; here they had retreated to a place of 
safety. In crushing his way through a close thicket, C. 
had suddenly entered an open space not over ten or fif- 
teen feet in width, and in this secluded nook the wounded 
animal had secreted himself; C. had scarcely lifted his 
eyes to notice the open spot in the brushwood when the 
sick and sullen buffalo rushed upon him. He had not 
even a moment in which to raise his gun, but pulled the 
trigger aimlessly, wheeled to run, and catching his foot 
in a twig, he fell ; in a single bound, the maddened creat- 
ure was over him, snorting his hot breath full in his 
face; by a superhuman exertion, C. extricated himself 
from beneath the animal’s horns, leaving his het and gun, 
however, in possession of the enemy. Owing to his mor- 
tally wounded cczdition, the buffalo did not follow up 
his charge, otherwise my friend’s escape might have been 
several degrees narrower. It now remained for me to 
encounter our common enemy, and recover, if possible, 
C.’s hat and gun. ‘‘ Maria,” from his arboreal altitude, 
could survey the whole field; so, with ten cartridges in 
the magazine of my rifle, I advanced cautiously in the 
direction indicated by the skinner in the tree-top, who 
motioned me to the right or to the left as I proceeded in 
the direction of our lurking foe. Soon an indistinct out- 
line of his black form was visible amongst .the dense 
brush within ten paces. Dropping on my left knee, I 
opened with my battery at such parts of his body as were 
exposed through the dense brushwood that intervened. 
In rapid succession I fired ten shots—two into his body, 
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two into his breast in a line with his heart, two into his 
neck when it happened to be exposed to view, two just 
below his left eye, and one near the centre of his fore- 
head, but owing to the downward position of the head, 
this passed a trifle below the brain ; a tenth shot pene- 
trated his left eye, leaving a hideously vacant socket, and 
still he stood and shook his head in stolid tenacity of life. 
I stepped back a few yards to refill the magazine, when a 
crash among the bushes by which he was surrounded in- 
dicated that he had fallen. I approached my victim, and 
found that the wild, savage gleam of his eye had changed 
to the blue glaze of death. ' 


“Maria” now regained his courage, and descended from | ~ 


his perch, and we all gathered around the prostrate bo- 
vine monarch, with feelings of pity and wonder as we 
counted the apertures of seventeen bullets buried in his 
head and body. 

Under the direction of ‘‘ Maria,” the natives commenced 
to skin the great swaying carcass, while we sought shelter 
from the scorching rays of the sun under adjacent bushes, 
giving orders from time to time as to the careful treat- 
ment of the head, which I wished to mount and to ship 
to America. After the skin had been removed and the 
head severed from the body, the skinners amused them- 
selves by tracing the wound - openings, until they had 
recovered seven flattened bullets that had passed through 
the body and lodged near the skin on the opposite side. 
The bulky skin and head were attached to carry-poles, 


and we were soon threading our way to the bungalow, | 


where our trophies received further preservative treat- 
ment. 
devoured by leopards and jackals, but the people in the 
neighborhood exemplified their utilitarian ideas by lug- 


I imagined we had left the flayed body only to be | 


| ging home large cuts of the more savory portions of the 
| wild beef which we had left for the animals of the wood. 
| We spent the afternoon in visiting the strange rock- 
| temples in the vicinity, and after another night in the 
rest-house we mounted guns, baggage and the different 
souvenirs of our hunt upon the same coach by which we 
had come, and galloped away on our twenty-nine miles to 
| Matale, reaching Kandy by train on the afternoon of 
| the same day. Here a Singhalese taxidermist mounted 
| the head, which now adorns the wall of my library, a 
| pleasant reminder of a brush with Bos bubalus. 











EDISON AS A TELEGRAPHER. 


A REMINISCENT newspaper man who knew our ‘‘ wiz- 
zard”’ inventor, Edison, as a youth, writes in the Star as 
follows: A score of years ago a group of young men, 
some of whom have since become factors in shaping vari- 
ous events of this world, were lounging about in the op- 
| erating-room of the largest telegraph-office in New En- 
| gland, awaiting the appearance of the night relief, which 
| would carry on the duties of the office until the morning. 
| The day messages had almost ceased to come, and the lull 

in the business, common to all stations just before ‘he 
| filing of half-rate telegrams and press matter, had given a 
| respite to the force, and they were relating anecdotes and 
| exchanzing the gossip of the day. 

This evening the talk was mainly on the whereabouts 
of an operator who was on his way from a Michigan city, 
and from whom nothing had been heard since the single 
| message announcing his departure. The weather had 


been bitter cold, a huge snow-storm had intervened, still 
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the delay was getting very unreasonable, and conjectures 


as to where he was were multiplying. At length the 
heavy street-door swung back, and with a quick stride 
the young man in question waiked into the room. His 
appearance was worthy of comment. A square -jawed 
young man with a tall hat, which had apparently been 
slept on, pushed back from a high forehead, a head set 
forward, with good-sized features, a middle-sized form, 
dressed in a short frock, without overcoat, despite the 
weather, a rumpled collar, minus neck-tie, trousers ill 
fitting and well worn, and a pair of ugly, coarse, high- 
topped boots. The whole appearance of the man was 
nothing short of a caricature. Those who saw him car- 
ried for years afterward the picture impressed upon their 





and hour after hour turned off copy, unique in its way, 
but showing his great skill as an operator in those days. 

Edison was a peculiar operator. His copy was solid 
print. Every letter was separate, and did not incline at 
any angle. His great speed in writing must have been 
the result of long practice, for it had every element of 
slowness in it. His memory was wonderful. In long, 





difficult code messages he was often behind the transmit- 
| ting operator ten or more words, a feat considered very 
| difficult, if not unparalleled, in those days. Hour after 
hour he would go along this way, never opening the key, 
sometimes causing the distant operator to wonder whether 
the wire was all right, and to ask the question, ‘“‘ Are you 
| there ?” 


There he was, and again onward would the 
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minds, although after the first words had dropped from | 


his lips his appearance was temporarily forgotten, the 
impression instantly prevailing that here was a man 
greatly unlike themselves. 

The man, who was Thomas A. Edison, confidently ap- 
proached the group, spoke to a friend, and without intro- 
duction of any sort was familiar with all. 

Where had he been ? Why, he had concluded to take 
a route that would carry him as near to the North Pole as 


he could go, had become snowed in, and, with his usual | 


improvidence, he had parted with his last penny midway 
in the trip, and had simply had a time of it ! 

Now he was ready for work. The hardest wire in the 
office was assigned him, and, tired as he was, he sat down 
amid the admiring glances of his newly found friends, 


messages go to Edison, no sign coming from him that he 
was tired or doubtful about any word. He was the 
acme of a receiver. 

As a sender he was poor. He never could master the 
art of smoothly manipulating a key. The operator at the 
end, in a spirit of humor, would often suggest to him that 
if he would occasionally send with the ‘‘other foot,” a 
great improvement would be made. 

His spirit of invention was strong, even in those days. 
One of his contrivances proved a boomerang for him- 
self, and was far-reaching in some rather disastrous re- 
sults. 

In the Boston office was a ‘‘trick” which to him was 
especially desirable. In those days all the messages be- 
tween America and Europe passed over a single wire 
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between New York and St. John’s, N. F., with a relay 
station at Plaister Cove. This long stretch of circuit 
was very hard to maintain, and the discipline was rigor- 
ous. In Boston, the operator in charge was ordered to 
give his undivided attention to it while on duty. 

There were three reliefs, one of which was from one 
o'clock to eight in the morning, during which time the 
traffic from London, on account of the difference in time, 
was quite heavy. Edison in his thirst for knowledge had 
found a rich mine in the Boston Public Library. It was 
full of rare scientific books, and as he could read Ger- 
man, French, Spanish and Italian, he had come to spend 
all his time poring over the volumes obtainable in that 
institution. He sought and obtained the morning hours 
on the wire in question, but after a little he found that 
sitting and looking at that wire seven hours per day was 
irksome, and he believed unnecessary. How to make it 
do its own watching was the problem. Before 5 a.m. 
the wire was idle as a rule, but the discipline was so strict 
that each station had to send in a signal every half-hour, 
indicating that everything was all right. 

Edison ingeniously rigged up a clock-work which would 
automatically throw in his signal at the end of each half- 
hour, and it worked like a charm. He then got himself a 
rude bed, and his coming on duty was more of a prepa- 
ration for going to sleep than anything else. For many 
weeks this plan was a success, and Edison was master of 


the situation ; but unfortunately one night the wire itself | 


gave out, and the whole scheme fell flat. Every one in 
the office save Edison had gone home. In order to restore 
the circuit, a wire between Portland and Boston had to be 
inserted, and the clock was not adapted to such work. 

Frantic calls for Boston were made, ‘‘ cables” piled up 
in a congested mass, arbitrage brokers in three capitals 
were wild, and the whole financial world stood still, while 
our wizard snored rhythmically, and perhaps dreamed of 
the time that those three capitals, and all the world be- 
sides, would heap honor after honor upon him, and his 
fame would be sounded through every land. 

For this, Edison was ignominiously discharged, and his 
days at the key fairly ended. He went out into the world 
discouraged, but it was the best thing that ever happened 
to him, for his scattering thoughts took shape, and mar- 
velous practical inventions came to the surface. 


| 
Edison cared little for money, and was generous to a 


fault. 


rarely was any money in his possession. 


His salary in those days was $100 per month, but 
A poor operator 
came along one day, out of money and out of work,’and 
Edison took him home. 

Soon after another came along, and he was treated like- 
wise. Edison was unconsciously creating an almshouse 
out of his boarding-place, and his board-bills reached the 
figure of ninety dollars per month, leaving only ten dol- 
lars for the miscellaneous wants of three persons. Month 
after month he carried this burden uncomplainingly, un- 
til his charges floated out of their difficulties. 

When experimenting upon the quadruplex, the tele- 
graph company gave him carte blanche to draw upon it 
for necessary expenses. Eight operators were assigned 
night after night to assist him, and when the work was 
over it was the invariable rule for Edison to take all the 
money he had in his pocket to banquet the boys, relying 
solely upon the generosity of the company to replenish 
his empty exchequer the next day. 





He that does not know those things which are of use 
and necessity for him to know, is but an ignorant man, 
whatever he may know besides. — Tillotson. 


AN OLD ROMANCE. 
By DouGLas SLADEN. 


A par of an old-fashioned waltz! 
A glance at a faded dress! 

What is it that wakes in my heart 
These echoes of tenderness ? 


When that was the waltz of the hour, 
That dress in its pride and glow 
Of shimmering azure and pearl, 
A seven of Summers ago, 


Sweet eyes used to gaze in my eyes, 
Light fingers would clasp my own, 
And a soft voice fell on my ears 
In a tremulous undertone. 


The face and the fingers I touch ; 
The voice in its music is here; 
But Romance is a delicate moth 
That lives—just the sweet of a year, 





IRISH LACE, 
By Joun J. Piatt. 


Tue development of taste leading toa appreciation of 

hand-wrought work having improved of late years, some 

| interest has manifested itself in the cultavation of lace and 

embroidery used for decorative purposes. As a conse- 

quence, Irish lace, already somewhat celebrated, is at- 

tracting attention among all engaged in the direction 
indicated. 

Fuiat Neepue-Pornt Lace.—Flat needle-point lace is of 
the first importance, as the method of making is precisely 
that adopted by the Italian workers of the sixteenth cent- 
ury, a process which lends itself to the expression of the 
most fanciful idea of the artist, designer and worker. M. 
Lefebure, in a recent work, refers to this lace in the fol- 
| lowing t us: ‘‘ The delicate, sculpturesque creations of 
the needle, with gradations of gentle relief, may be said 
to be comparable with other laces, as marble sculpture is 
with wood -carving. Charles Blanc, comparing the two 
classes of hand-made laces, makes the following very ap- 
posite remarks : ‘ The dominant character of pillow-made 

laces is the soft blending of its forms; the needle is to 
| the bobbin and pillow what the pencil is to the stump ; 
the pattern —of which the definition becomes softened 
| when wrought in pillow-lace—is depicted with crispness 
by the needle. This, in a measure, accounts for the rela- 
tive importance of needle-point lace and its higher value. 
Point lace is most suited to occasions of state, and rightly 
possesses a universally recognized prestige.’ ” 

Many of the most valuable specimens of ancient needle 
point at present in existence have been reproduced by 
Irish lace-workers with success, notably a flounce made at 
the Convent Youghal to order of Mr. Ben Lindsay, Dub- 
lin, who supplied the original, while modern designs, in 
fine Renaissance pattern, have been executed at the Con- 
vent of Poor Clares, Kenmare. 

Ratsep NEEDLE-Pornt. —Raised needle-point lace, termed 
Innishmacsaint lace, is made in the district bearing this 
name, near Lough Erne, County Fermanagh ; also, at the 
Carmelite Convent, Wexford, and at Cappoquin, County 
Waterford. The articles mainly produced at the present 
time are flounces, trimmings, handkerchief-borders and 
collerettes. Though this lace is, comparatively speaking, 


high in price, the annual output at the various centres of 
production scarcely averages $14,599.50. 

Royat Irish Gurevre.—Workers in this district also 
produce lace consisting of guipured cambric, the pattern 





being outlined by a cordonnet or thread, and the ground 
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cut away as in embroidery, the motifs being held together 
by a single thread generally ornamented by loops or 
picots. In France, this lace is termed Richelieu embroid- 
ery, and is popular for ecclesiastical decorations. 

Prttow Lace.—Comparatively little pillow lace is made 
in Ireland, and that only of the simplest description, 
known as forchon. Formerly, it was much employed at 
Tallow, County Waterford, and various other districts in 
Ireland, but the introduction of an imitation by loom and 
the imports from the Auvergne districts caused the pil- 
low, with its bristling back of tiny pins and fringe of 


dainty bobbins, to be cast aside, the receptacle of a web | 
more delicate, but less substantial, and woven by that | 


cruel creature of disuse—the spider. 

The south of Ireland is distinctly favorable for lace- 
making as a cottage industry, the district being largely 
agricultural. While the male members of a family are 
engaged out-of-doors during the day, the wife and daugh- 
ters are enabled to devote their time advantageously in 
the house. In many instances it occurs that, owing to 
enforced idleness on the part of the bread-winners, the 
small income gained by the female members remains the 
sole support of the family. It is worthy of note that 
when this industry became depressed in 1883 large num- 
bers of workers emigrated to America, and great distress 
prevailed among those at home. 


During its prosperous period, the earnings of the | 


daughters of the house served to keep the roof over their 
heads, and instances are known where it contributed 
largely to pay the rent of the little holding and keep off 
for a time the advent of an evil day. 

Apart from these considerations, the influence of such 
work is highly valuable as an educational medium ; hab- 
its of thrift, attention and cleanliness are cultivated, and 
a cheerful tone of contentment prevails in the household ; 
the children of the family being kept together, influence 
each other under the immediate supervision of the par- 
ents. All this affords a very favorable contrast to the 
factory system of labor so fraught with danger, and such 
a stumbling-block to the general education of the masses. 

The Irish workers, under difficult circumstances, have 
cultivated and persevered in the art of lace-making to an 
extent that has made them formidable rivals to the pres- 
ent lace schools of Italy. Venice, with its noble traditions 
of centuries, its subsidy from the State, and its powerful 
commercial patronage, can hardly excel the modest com- 
munities of Youghal, Kenmare, or New Ross, in the pro- 
duction of its choicest laces with the needle. 

A tendency to yet greater improvement has been shown 
by the forThation of drawing classes in convent work- 
rooms, and taking advantage of the facilities offered by 
the Government department of science and art, Kensing- 
ton. It is to be hoped that this improvement will be 
maintained by the support of purchasing communities, 
and that public taste will continue to develop its love for 
artistic handicraft, a taste so eminent in all art-loving 
generations and people. 








THE POPULATION OF FRANCE. 


IF it is any advantage to a country to increase in popu- 
lation, France certainly still remains at a disadvantage 
compared with other European nations, and notably with 
Germany, whose population steadily advances in spite of 
emigration. 
statistics of the movement of population in the republic 
for 1888, and they are decidedly interesting. There were 
registered during 1888, in France, 276,848 marriages, 4,708 
divorces, 882,639 births and 837,867 deaths. The natural 


The French Journal Official publishes the | 





increase of population—that is, the excess of births over 
deaths—was 44,772 in 1888, against 56,536 in 1887. The 
births in 1888 were 16,794 fewer than in 1887 ; and these 
figures show the steady decline of the number of births in 
France from year to year: In 1884, there were 937,558 
births ; in 1885, 924,758 births, or 13,200 less ; in 1886, 
912,838 births, or 11,720 less ; in 1887, 899,333 births, or 
13,505 less ; in 1888, 882,639 births, or 16,794 less. At 
this rate of decline, it is easy to see that the number of 
| deaths in France will soon exceed births ; and the popu- 
lation would begin actually to decline if it were not for 
the immigration, which is larger into France than into any 
other European country, seeming to prove that in France 
the conditions of life are easier than elsewhere in Europe, 
and life itself better worth living. 





THE POTENTIAL CONTENTS OF A 
BOTTLE OF INK. 2 
A Famous French author planned a work entitled ‘‘Ce 
quil-y-a dans une bouteille d’encre.” And, certainly, 
many wonderful productions have issued out of a very 
| tiny flask of ink. Those stories of genii cooped up in 
phials, and emerging when the stopper was withdrawn, 
| their shapes expanding until they seemed to fill all space, 
must surely be allegorical representations of the great 
creations which have sometimes emerged from slender 
bottles of japan. A vessel no larger than an ordinary 
decanter would suffice to hold in suspension a dozen of 
| the most prized productions of human genius. The 
| **Tliad,” the ‘* Aineid,” the ‘‘ Divina Commedia,” would 
have needed no reservoir of profound capacity to supply 
the necessary fluid. A vinegar-cruet would accommodate 
| all that was required for ‘‘Don Quixote,” ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,” or Butler’s ‘“‘ Analogy.” A thimble is not too 
small for all we have of Juvenal, Anacreon, or the poet 
Gray. 











A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 
ALPHONSE Davpet, the now famous and popular French 
novelist, in ‘‘Trente ans de Paris,” gives the following 
| touching incident : ‘‘I remember one of my ‘little ones,’ 
| a refined and chosen nature, to whom I had become at- 
tached, and whom I used to help in his work for the sole 
pleasure of watching his young intelligence develop like 
a bud in Spring. Touched-bymy care of him, the child 
had made me promise to pass my holidays with him in 
the country. His parents, he said, would be so glad to 
know me to thank me. And¢~ it happened that on prize 
day, after great successes wh 1 he owed to me a little, 
my pupil took me by the ha | and led me with pretty 
grace to where his family were gathered—father, mother, 
elegant sisters—all busy packing away his prize books in 
the rear of a break. I must have cut a sorry figure in my 
threadbare coat, and something in me must have dis- 
pleased, for the family hardly looked at me, and the poor 
little fellow went away with heavy eyes and abashed at 
his disappointment and mine. Moments of humiliation 
and cruelty that wither, dishonor life! I trembled with 
rage in my little room under the roof, while the carriage 
rolled away with the child and the coarse bourgeois who 

had in so cowardly a manner wounded me.” 








— — 


Norra hinders the constant agreemcai ef people who 
| live together but vanity and selfishness. Let the spirit 
_of humanity and benevolence prevail, and discord and 
| disagreement would be banished from the household. 
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‘*TT WAS WITH A REAL CRY OF JOY THAT SHE DREW OUT THE FOLDED SLIP AND OPENED IT.” 


A WAR-TIME CHRISTMAS. 
By A. S. DUANE. 

T was the night before Christmas-eve, and | 
two young officers, of the graceful type 
which a uniform adorns, were sitting in 
the door of their hastily erected tent, 

smoking corn-cob pipes. 

““What’s the matter with you to-night, Cres- 

son ?” the smaller man asked. ‘It’s the iirst 

time I’ve seen you in any sort of a funk since 

the war began. This good Virginia twist ought 
to cheer you up, if nothing else did. Mike says 

he was ‘ freely given’ it by a darky back yonder, 

but it’s my private opinion that its sweetness is of the 





“To tell you the truth, Blake, I feel like the veriest 
scamp on earth. I know I am right in fighting for the 
Union—I couldn't do anything else—but, man alive! do 
you know where I am ?” 

‘‘Tn your own tent, so far as I can see.” 

‘Yes, I am. And that tent is pitched on my grand- 
father’s land, where I have played and ridden over every 
| foot for miles around.” 

Blake gave a long whistle. 
‘*The mischief you say ! 


Um !—I suppose you are not 
on visiting terms with the old gentleman just at present ?” 


‘“‘ Well, not exactly. When I think of his kindness to r 
traditional ‘stolen’ variety.” « | me as a boy—after my mother died, and before father 
Vol. XXVIIT., No. 6—46. : 
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married again—I feel like a monster of ingratitude, com- 
ing down here in this fashion.” 

“Ts there a family? Any aunts or cousins? You 
might ask the colonel to end you as a guard to the 
house. That might pacify him.” 

“Guard! Youdon't knowhim. He hasn’t moved out 
of his chair for fifteen years, except when he was lifted— 


crushed bis hip out hunting—but I'll wager he don’t fear | 


the whole American Army, individually or collectively. 
There isn't anybody but himself and the servants. Why, 
yes, there is, 00. There’s a little girl cousin who lives 
with him. A child—little Dils. 
haven't thought of that baby for years. She was the 
prettiest, sweetest little thing I ever saw—and my espe- 
cial pet when I was down here that year. She must bea 
big girl by now—twelve or fourteen. No, by Jove! she’s 
seventeen ! I wonder if the old colonel has her at the 
Oaks now! You know, there hasn’t been any communi- 
cation between our families for years. Father and he 
were always at swords’ points. And after father’s refusal 
to let me grow up in the South, grandfather let us alone, 
and gave us to understand the Madison money would go 
to his dead son’s child.” 

“I guess you don't need it,” Blake said, a trifle envi- 
ously—the Cresson millions being famous in the land. 

“‘T don’t want it, but I should like to have a look at 
the old place, and—see what little Dils looks like.” 

Blake gave a groan. 

“Girl in the case, as usual.” 

“I’m going over there to-morrow, and will look around. 
I don’t believe Mammy Polly would turn me off after she 
recognized me, and I might find out something about 
them all.” 

Clear through the camp rang out the bugle’s imperative 
eall, ‘* Boots and saddles !”” 

There was a half-second’s silence, and then the wildest 
commotion. Horses were galloped rapidly by, arms were 
snatched, knapsacks buckled, and the regiment was go- 
ing at break-neck pace toward one of those minor battles, 
known as ‘‘ skirmishes,” which were so common through- 
out Virginia the last year of the Civil War. 

* a * * + * 

Two miles away, old Colonel Madison sat in a boiling 
rage. To say that he was angry would be too mild a term 
to apply to his scarlet and infuriated appearance. 

Jesse, the only able-bodied man-servant left on the 
place, hastily brushed up the chips on the hearth, after 
his arrangement of fresh cross-sticks on the open fire, 
ad with his turkey-wing under his arm slipped out of 
range of the coming storm. 

Dils leaned against the side of the high, carved mantel- 
piece, and stuck out her under-lip in a way that had 
meant mischief since her baby days. Any one looking at 
her standing there would have wondered at any man, 
grandfather or otherwise, who could keep back a smile at 
so much fresh loveliness, and persist in even the most 
reasonable anger. 

She had on a dress that she had unearthed from some 
one of the old trunks and closets in the empty spare 
chambers, and put on “‘ just so ”—not, I am sorry to say, 
because she in the least realized how artistically it became 
her willowy young figure, but for the sorry reason that 
she was quite incapable of altering it. There was cloth 


in the linen-room to make new dresses—cloth bought for 
twenty-five dollars a yard in good Confederate money, for 
the Madisons, what with foreign securities and Northern 
property, never felt the war in a pecuniary way. 

But my Lady Dils had first turned up her little white 
nose at the coarseness of the cloth, and then ‘ Pamely,”’ 





Bless my heart! I | 








her mulatto maid, had made the exodus with the last 
party of slaves who departed in search of the new free- 
dom, and there was no one left to sew. So Dils had gone 
to the family relics, and found what was to her careless 
young soul a perfectly satisfactory wardrobe, and no man 
on the continent could have told her better. 

Hanging from the toe of a rebelliously swinging foot 
was—alas ! for sentiment—her mother’s white satin wed- 
ding-slipper, frayed and stained. 

It was well on to the last months of the war, and shoes 
were shoes, 

In time to the swaying foot tosses the curly head that 
had tried to add dignity to itself by a high tortoise-shell 
comb ; while her blue eyes had as many angry sparks as 
the blazing hickory fire which threw its glow across the 
room. 

**To think,” said Colonel Madison, in his deepest tones, 
‘that I should live to see a granddaughter of mine hold- 
ing communication with a Yankee soldier !” 

Evidently disgrace could go no farther. 

“Excuse me, grandpapa, but you needn’t be so grief- 
stricken. You were spared the sight,” said Miss Dils, 
flippantly. 

‘‘Had you no pride—no shame ?” went on the tragic 
old gentleman, taking no notice of her impertinence. 
‘**Did not your heart beat with hatred at the sight of the 
enemies, the despoilers, of your country? Surely the 
Madison blood——” 

‘*Grandpapa, how about the Madison blood in Beale 
Cresson ?” 

This was going a trifle too far. The grandsire and 
granddaughter had had many spirited battles which they 
both rather enjoyed. When the old colonel’s wrath took 
the solemn form, Dils was in the habit of giving him an 
extra thrust that made the smoldering fire burst into 
flame, but this was the first time that the one tender spot 
in his armor had been touched, and to do Dils justice, her 
light young mind could not realize how sore it was. 

‘*Leave the room!” he roared, pointing to the door 
with shaking finger. And Dils, with her head a trifle 
lower, went. 

It had been the hope of Colonel Madison, when his 
only daughter died and left a son who in beauty, mind 
and spirit was the very flower of the best qualities that 
made up a Madison, to bring him up in the family tradi- 
tions, and at last make one of those marriages dear to the 
Virginia heart, between him and his son’s orphan daugh- 
ter, Baby Dils. For over a year he had had his dream in 
peace, and then Mr. Cresson, who was a hard - headed 
Boston man, married a second wife, and took his son to 
the North again, as he had always intended doing—con- 
sidering, if he ever gave the matter a thought, a Southern 
education and a cousin-wife equally to be avoided. 

As Dils went out of her grandfather's rooms into the 
dark hall, she felt a hand laid on hers with a cold mys- 





| tery that would have set a girl with weak nerves scream- 


ing at the top of her voice. After a second of becoming 
accustomed to the gloom, she saw the rolling eyes and 
turbaned head of Mammy Polly. 

“‘Sh-h-h, honey! Don’ say nothin’ to skeer ole mars— 
(‘‘Skeer ole mars,” indeed! Dils smiled at the idea)— 
but come along heah to th’ doah. Does you heah that 
ovah thar? Heah them thar guns? That's fightin’ !— 
that’s what that thar is. That’s down t’othah side o’ th’ 
crick. Heah ’em ?” 

“Say, Mammy, let’s go down and see it,” Dils said, in 
her most coaxing tones. 


Mammy threw up her hands in genuine horror. Take .- 


| her baby within range of Yankee guns ? 
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“Foah the Lawd, honey, Mammy’s a- thinkin’ you’s 
done los’ your mine.” 

“Well, I suppose we wouldn’t see anything such a 
dark night, but if it were daylight I should go.” And 
Mammy believed she would. 

‘*T saw one to-day—a Yankee, Mammy. Did Jesse tell 
you ?” 

«Jesse doan’ tell me nothin’. He knowed mighty well 
that if he’d a-tole me that he let a Yankee ketch sight o’ 
you what he’d a-got.” 

‘*Tt wasn’t Jesse’s fault. I was coming through the 
new plantation by the old tobacco-house, and there was 
a soldier in blue clothes trying to climb up the logs to 
the window. When he saw us he dropped down, and 
said that he was just going to look in. I knew better ; 
so I made Jesse unlock the door and give him some 
twists. And then I asked him who he was. Mammy, 
what do you think he said? That he was a ‘Twenty-first 
Massachusetts, and Lieutenant Cresson was his boss ’— 
half laughing, half crying. ‘‘ Mammy, Mammy ”—she 
was hanging about the old woman’s neck now- 
think it could be Cousin Beale ?” 

‘*T don’ know—I don’ know. For all his bein’ a Mad- 
ison, he’s some Yankee,” Mammy said, sorrowfully. 

The bright boy to whom the months in the Virginia 


-**do you 





household had been but an episode had left his image as | 


an idcl in these two woman-hearts. 

When the late moon reached Dils’s window, and came 
peeping through for its nightly sight of her lying peace- 
fully on her pillow, it found her sitting just inside, 


night. The firing had ceased long ago, and the moon- 
beams, wondering at the unusual sight, ran.on to find the 
reason for this disturbance of a maiden’s dreams. 

Down in the edge of the park, as they called the tract 
of virgin forest that surrounded the old house, the light 
found out some bright pieces of metal on the uniforms of 
two officers. . 

“T don’t see anything to do but wait for daylight, and 
then reconnoitre,” Cresson said. ‘‘ This is about the 
awkwardest piece of business that has eome our way yet. 
The audacity of the whole thing was worthy a dare-devil 
of a rebel. 
from. the men ! 


He had found an ancient piece of candle, left with the 
rest of the darky’s possessions, in its accustomed place 
out of reach of the rats. Few of them who went away in 
the excitement of the early years of the war realized that 
they were not coming back. 

After Cresson had made his comrade as comfortable as 
possible, he went out in search of fire-wood. 

Finding himself in the familiar ground where he had 
sported as a lad, there were a thousand reminiscences of 
those old days that came into his mind and sent a tender, 
homesick feeling to his heart. 

Here was the old hickory-tree which Dils had climbed, 
and from which she had to be rescued. There were the 
remains of the solidly built moss-house, which old Sim 
had made under his own directions ; and—just before him 
stood ‘‘Green Bough Post-office,” the old hollow stump 
that he used to put letters into for Dils, sticking a fresh 
branch in the top as a signal that the ‘‘ mail was in,” and 
sometimes taking out little, printed, ill-spelled missives, 
the work of her baby fingers. It was very childish and 
very foolish ; but the tears came into his eyes at the 
memories. 

He stood a moment, and then taking a note-book and 
pencil from his pocket, he wrote a little note by the pale 
light of the moon, walked almost to the house and broke 
w branch of evergreen from the holly-bush, and stuck it 


| in the soft, decayed wood; and then taking up the 


| ing. 
wrapped against the December chill, looking out into the | 


branches he had collected, went back to old Jim’s cabin. 

Dils took her breakfast in solitary state the next morn- 
Whenever her grandfather was angry or ill he took 
his breakfast in his own room, and as he was much oftener 
the first than the last, she felt little anxiety. Her tender 
young conscience gave a twinge or two, and she made up 
her mind that the reconciliation between them should be 
an unusually tender one, and—for thousandth time—that 


| this should be their very last quarrel. 


would be having that arm of yours dressed by the sur- | 
| the pat-pat of dancing feet, while the apple-toddy hissed 


geons of our enemy by now.” 

“Tt’s nothing but a flesh-wound. 
itself ; you can manage to bandage it.” 

“Tam trying to find old Jim’s cabin. It used to be 
here near the Big Gate somewhere,” Cresson went on, 
cautiously leading both the horses, while Blake nursed 
his wounded left arm. ‘‘ He would take us in, I fancy.” 

The moonlight seemed to run ahead and throw a faint 
light on the logs of an abandoned cabin. Jim would, 
indeed, have been glad to “‘ take them in.” He had been 
among the first of the Madison negroes to go, and at that 
minute was dreaming through the troubled sleep of re- 
sponsibility in a goods-box in the Bowery—his poor old 
legs cramped from the unaccustomed cold of the North. 

‘‘We will go in anyway, and wait until morning ; and 
I don’t care if Jeff Davis comes after us in person. I’m 
going to have a fire. Here, old fellow, let me get your 
coat off and see what I can do for your arm, and then you 
lie down on old Jim’s bunk, and I'll go out and get some 
dead branches.” 

The coat came off with many twinges, and Cresson 
looked almost as serious 2s the sufferer. 

It was no joke to be incapacitated under such circum- 


stances. 


It will get well of | 





After breakfast she went through the wide old hall, 
hung with curious saddles and bridles, and old swords 
and pistols, interspersed with the wings and claws of 
eagles and the antlers of deer. On one side was a glass 
evbinet holding some handsome tarnished cups, won by 
the Madison horses at local races long ago. Until even 


To ride in and surround us, and cut us off | this year Colonel Madison had filled his house at Christ- 
If the horses hadn’t been fresh, you | 


mas with the time-honored gathering of cousins, and the 
old hall had resounded with the squeak of the fiddle and 


on the hearth. But the cousins were scattered this year. 
Some were buried in gray uniforms, some in Northern 
prisons, and some were nursing in the hospitals, or 
mourning at home over ownerless swords. 

None of them were very near to the Madisons, for the 
old colonel belonged to a past generatior ; and this year 
he would have brought together guests from somewhere 
had there been any servants to wait upon them. But 
even the fiddlers were gone. As it was, he had given 
orders that the great fires should burn and the candles 
be alight, and the eggnog and toddy made as usual, never 
realizing the mournfulness of the feast without the guests. 

Dils felt no interest in the preparations, and went out 
into the pillared gallery, and stood looking over the de- 
serted park. It had been sadly neglected of late, yet it 
could never be anything but beautiful. The boughs of 
the oaks and beeches almost touched the ground, bare 
and dark against the brilliant day, while their leaves, 
golden and russet, made a thick, rustling carpet for the 
ground. Her eyes went roaming all about until they me* 
the old stump on the edge of the clearing, which had 
never for a day lost its association for her. 

Did her eyes deceive her? Could the old fragment of 
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a tree hav 
She went wonderingly down to it. 
idly stuck a piece of holly into the top. 
was saying it to herself, she was remembering ‘ Lieuten- 
and putting her hand into the hollow side. 
of joy that she drew out the folded 


‘taken on a second youth, and put out leaves ? 
Jesse probably had 
Even while she 
ant Cresson,” 
Tt was with a real cry 
slip and opened it. 

“ My Litre Cousin: 
succor a wounded soldier, come to old Jim's eabin. 

Wounded ! 

For an instant she stood, and then started running ia 
the direction of the 

Just as she came in sight of the cabin she stumbled 
over a dead vine aad lost one of her shoes, then stopped to 
put it on, and consider, after all, hadn’t she better 
Mammy Polly? A strange bashfulness came over the 
child. and 
over she told her- 
self that it was 
Beale—Beale., 
whom she had 
thought of every 
day since he went 
All at one 
he seemed strange. 

She had begun t 
walk slowly back t 


If you can forgive the Yankee 


enough t 


BEALE.” 


sig Gate. 


send 


poor 


Over 


away. 


the house. 


But wounded! 
She turned again 
hastily —and con 


fronted a tall, hand 
some young man in 
a blue uniform. 
looking at her with 
sweet, serious gray 
The prettix t 
of blushes went 
her face. 


‘Exeuse me, 


cves, 
over 
sir,” she said, wit! 
down-dropped 
‘““T see that 
that 


cves. 
you are a Yan 
Northern of 
Can you tell 
me anything of m) 


is, a 
ficer. 
cousin Beale Cres- 
son, Who is wound- 
ed?” 
“The 


man is asleep in the 
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wounded 


cabin,” the young officer said. 
thought perhaps I had better meet you, aad ask vou to 
let him sleep a little while longer. He needs it.” 
‘“*The wound ? Has he attention ?” she 
asked, anxiously, looking up. Seeing the ardent admira- 
tion in the eyes above her, she looked down again in 


*T saw you coming, and 


Is it serious ? 


vague embarrassment. 
** You remember your cousin, Beale Cresson, then, Miss 
Madison ?” 
**Remember him ?” 
words. 


There was everything in the two 
**Can I see him ? Is there anything he needs ?” 

**He needs a great many things. Indeed But I 
hardly think you ought to see him now, Miss Madison. 
Suppose you wait about a little while until he awakens ? 
You have no wrap.” And taking off his cape, he flung 
it around her shoulders. 

Dils knew that she ought to have spurned the touch of 
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CHRISTMAS. 


the garment—the very sign of “‘ Virginia's enemies” ; but 
there was something about this gentle and masterful 
young man that made spurning anything about him not 
the casiest thing in the world, and she was very anxious 
concerning her cousin. 

*T beg your pardon, Miss Madison, but I am ac- 
Would there 


be any hope of his grandfather seeing him in case he 
] g f 


quainted with most of your cousin’s affairs. 


went up to the house ?” 

*T am afraid not,” Dils said, reluctantly. She could 
not tell a stranger how bitter the feeling was. They 
talked on, and Dils learned a great deal about her cous- 
in’s life since he had left them. And he heard of the 
intense love with which Bealo Cresson’s memory had been 
cherished. 

She hadn’t seen her 
cousin, but suppose 
some one were to 
come and find her 
here with this 
strange Yankee sol- 
dier? The thought 
was terrifying ! 

**T must go,” she 
said. ‘Do you 
think I can see him ? 
Or would it be bet- 
ter for his wound 
for him to sleep ?” 

“He didn’t get 
much sleep last 
night.” 

*T will go, and 
And 
may I tell Mammy, 
and bring him some 
food? And you ?” 

The thought 


Presently it was almost noon. 


come again. 


came to her that 
there was no food 
for any one in Jim’s 
cabin. 

re 

The young man 
laughed. 


*T must plead 
guilty to the crime 
of foraging. There 
were chickens 
about, and there are 
potatoes in the 
field. I felt that I 
could take as much 
upon your cousin's account. His grandfather would not 
wish him to starve.” 

‘Oh, no,” Dils, said, in a shocked tone. 
cooked them for you ?” 

* Oh, I can cook famously. When the war began, I 
made a pie once that I sent to a comrade asa gift. He 
sent me back the lower crust. Said he thought it was the 
plate. But I have learne? since then.” 

**May I ask the name o!--my cousin’s comrade ?” Dils 
asked, prettily. 

‘Blake. Ronald Blake, of New York. Pardon me for 
not telling you before. I forgot it °— which was, strictly 
He had tried to fight shy of names. 

“Then, Mr. Blake, I will say good-by now. I shall 
come to-night and bring Mammy.” And taking off his 
cape, she held it out. 

“Pray wear it home,” he began, and then they both 


‘But who 


speaking, not true. 


. 
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laughed, and pressing her hand, he let her go, watching 
her out of sight. 

“TI suppose you imagine that you are nursing a 
wounded soldier,” said Mr. Blake, in an aggrieved tone, 
when Cresson came in. “I have been watching you 
through this hole in the wall for the past two hours. 
What do you suppose would have become of you if that 
fire-eating ancestor of yours had taken a notion to be 
wheeled in this direction this morning ?” 

*‘Look here, Blake, shut up! She took me for you. 
She thinks the wounded warrior is her cousin, and she is 
coming down here to-night to bring him soup and things. 
You have got to carry it out for a day or two, until we get 
away from here. I am bound to have some excuse for 
seeing her.” 

‘*Get away from here? I’m going away from here to- 
night. There's nothing the matter with me but a scratch 
that is not even on my bridle-arm. It’s a miracle the 
horses have not discovered us before this. We can recon- 
noitre until we find the camp. We can’t be much out of 
the way. Things quieted down too suddenly.” 

“I don’t fancy beimg taken prisoner by any of these 
stragglers,” Cresson said, ruefully. 

Blake gave him an incredulous look. ‘ Well, you must 
be in love !” and turned his back upon him, while Cres- 
son put potatoes on to boil for their frugal dinner. 

It was ten o’clock that night. Dils, arrayed in a white 
dress that had been her mother’s, tied under her arms by 
a big blue sash, was holding a glass, into which Jesse, 
spruce in an old blue coat of his master’s, was ladling 
apple-toddy. Colonel Madison sat in his chair before the 
fire, and wondered why the present day did not seem like 
Christmas. 

‘Here it is, grandpapa,” Dils said. ‘‘ Mammy says she 
never had the russets bake nicer for toddy than they did 
this year.” 

The old gentleman had just put out his hand for it, 
when there was a sound, or a conglomeration of sounds, 
at the back of the house, which made Dils drop the glass 
and clasp her hands together, while Jesse turned the color 
of the grayest ash-flakes on the hearth. 

There were the rough voices of men, swearing, jesting, 
laughing, as in various ways they put aside the shrill ob- 
jections of Mammy Polly to their entering. She had evi- 
dently abandoned her positions one by one, and was now 
making a gallant resistance to the taking of the door into 
the old hall where they were making their lonely travesty 
of an old-time Christmas. , 

They could hear Polly's objurgations and jeers against 
‘poor white trash” and ‘“‘low-lived Yankees,” as she 
tried to save by her tongue the position that her strength 
could not hold. The struggle was over before they could 


realize its meaning, and the room was full of a half-tipsy | 


crowd of blue-coated soldiers. 

They were not bad men, any of them, I suppose ; but 
they were off their heads with the victory of the night 
before, a little demoralized by the absence of their first 
and second lieutenants, and bound to have a Christmas 


merry-making out of the owners of the soil. If the con- | 
quered were not natural prey, where was it to be found ? | 


They plunged through the door, a party of ten or twelve, 
and seemed to spread all over the room. 
** Leave this house! How dare you enter a gentleman’s 


place in this fashion ?” Colonel Madison roared from his | 


chair, but his voice seemed only to increase the mirth of 
the revelers. 


“Now, I call this uncommon kind of you, my ancient | 


friend,” one of the men said, as he took the toddy-ladle 
from Jesse’s limp hand. ‘‘I’ve heard a deal about Vir- 








| ginia hospitality, but I must say this beats anything I 
ever imagined.” 

One thing Mammy Polly had accomplished—she had 
taken Dils and almost carried her out of the front door 
as the soldiers forced their way into the back. 

‘*Let me alone, Mammy,” she had said, struggling. ‘I 
will go back and sexd those men away. They will kill 
grandpapa.” 

“They’s not a-gwine to hu’t ole mars, Miss Dilsy ; an’ 
| you's not a-gwine in ’mongst that drunken passel. I wisht 
I know’d whar to fine th’ cap’n o’them men. He’d set- 
tle ’em.” 

“Oh !” Dils said. And before Mammy could move, 
she was flying through the trees toward old Jim’s cabin 
by the Big Gate. 

Blake had made Cresson saddle the horses just after 
dark, and now walked the narrow room begging him to 
go. But Cresson was obstinate. There was time enough, 
he said. They ought to wait until every one was in bed 
who was going there ; and if the Union went to pieces, he 
was going to see Dils again. He had promised her that 
she should see her cousin that night, and he was not go- 
ing to break his word. 

He was standing outside the door-way watching for her, 
when at last he saw, between the great boles of the 
beeches and oaks, the flutter of her white dress, and he 
went to meet her. 

She caught both his hands, and stood for a second 
panting for breath. 

** What is it ?”’ he asked, clasping close the fingers that 
clung to his. 

*“Come up to the house!” she managed to get out. 
‘*There are drunken Yankees—murdering grandpapa |” 

‘* Blake,” Cresson shouted, ‘‘come along! Follow !” 
and putting his arm about Dils’s waist so that he lifted 
her over every obstacle, he tore along, naturally taking 
the clearest way over the old familiar ground. When he 
reached the veranda he put her tenderly on a seat (which 
she kept about one second), and pushing open the door, 

stood among the astonished men. 

They were having a ‘‘ time ” which would serve to fur- 
nish tales for corner-grocery crowds on Winter nights for 
years to come. They had ladled out all the eggnog and 
toddy, and ordered Jesse to make more, The colonel’s 
chair they had planted firmly in the centre of the square 
table, and to all of his furious remarks and orders they 
were replying by the choicest irony. To them it was a 
Christmas spree, and doubtless they considered it a harm- 
less one; but another half-hour of it would have found 
Colonel Madison dead of apoplexy, from extreme passion. 

The sight of their lieutenant with stern and disapprov- 
ing eye standing in their midst put an entirely new face 
upon it. 
| ** Taft that chair down !” 

Four sheepish-looking soldiers obeyed the order. 

There were a few more decisive words, and the room 
was empty but for the old colonel. 

Cresson had followed the men to the yard, where Lieu- 
tenant Blake met him. He divided them into two parties, 
one to go back with Blake and one with himself, all of the 
men in both parties individually under arrest. The rest 
_ of that Christmas, and as long as the regiment camped, 

the merry-makers put through their days in an impro- 
vised guard-house made of a log pen in the ground that 
| had done duty for an ice-house on the Madison place. 
| Blake wondered, as they jogged along the road, what 
would happen. Had the men known that the situation 








of the camp was entirely unknown to both himself and 
| Cresson ? 
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As for Cresson, he left his men standing in the lane 
behind the house, and went back to speak to the old col- 
onel. I don’t know what he said. His grace and his 
words must have had a charm; or it may be that his 
voice touched the long-silent chord in the grandfather’s 
heart, all unconsciously to himself. Cresson felt that he 
could not reveal himself now. That must come later, 
and to Dils; but he left the colonel in a measure pacified, 
and feeling that there might be a stray gentleman or two 
with the Northern Army. 

As for Dils, she waited for him on the veranda. He was 
looking for her as he came out, and as his eyes rested on 
the shrinking white little figure, so different from the de- 
fiant maiden of last night, there was an eager, glad light 
in his face that could mean but one thing. For an in- 
stant he held her hands and did not say a word. 

‘*How can I thank you?’ she said. ‘If it hud not 
been for you——” 

**T will come back for my thanks.” 

‘And my cousin? Does he stay? Is there anything 
he needs ?” 

She hardly knew it herself, but she was saying any- 
thing to keep him. Already her woman’s nature had 
found its responsible prop. 

‘* Your cousin—goes. But—there is something he does 
need Dils, little Dils, don’t you know me ?” And be- 
fore she could do more than give him a startled glance 
(those were rapid courting days—between battles), he had 
put his arms around her, and feeling no dissent, had put 
his soldier’s mustache down over the virgin rose-leaves of 
her lips, and given her a lover’s kiss !” 

‘*May I come back ?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

And this is the story that is told between the apple- 
roasting and egg-beating when the Cressons spend Christ- 
mas at the Virginia home. 














KILPATRICK’S GREAT RAID. 
By W. W. Wess. 


Onze of the most remarkable and daring cavalry raids 
of the whole Civil War—one that for dash and brilliancy 
of execution stands without a rival among all the mounted 
expeditions sent out during the four years of the great 
struggle—was that of a column about 5,000 strong, com- 
manded by that intrepid and born cavalry leader, General 
Judson Kilpatrick. With this force, in a rapid and fight- 
ing march of five days and nights, he made the complete 
circuit of Hood’s army at Atlanta, severing for a time the 
only remaining link of supplies and communication unit- 
ing this stronghold with the rest of the Confederacy. In 
this expedition stern resistance was met with almost from 
the start, growing stronger and more determined with 
every mile advanced, finally culminating in a desperate 
charge and hand-to-hand conflict to escape what threat- 
ened to be a disastrous defeat and capture of the entire 
command. 

If any narrative of that terrible march, other than official 
reports, has appeared in print, Iam not aware of it, and 
from the fact that no special correspondents were along, I 
doubt if one was ever written. To rectify a serious omis- 
sion, and to supply a Wissing link in the grand chain of 
stirring events with which the last few months of the war 
were so replete, I will endeavor to relate briefly the lead- 
ing features of this great raid as I saw them from my po- 
sition as temporary commander of the Third Battalion, 


-Fourth United States Cavalry. 


Two well-equipped and powerful cavalry expeditions 





had already met with most disastrous and crushing de- 
feat in attempts to cut this same Atlanta and Macon Road. 
The first, under the command of General E. M. McCook, 
although successful in destroying a portion of the West 
Point Road, met with defeat near Macon, and was driven 
back within our lines in great disorder; while General 
Stoneman, an officer of great experience in the old army, 
at the head of the second expedition, was not only de- 
feated, but finally captured, with nearly his whole com- 
mand, near Macon, after inflicting brt trifling damage on 
the railroad near that point. 

The only cavalry now left were the two small divisions 
of Gerrard and Kilpatrick, and it was decided to join 
these commands, with Kilpatrick to lead them, and try 
again to sever this great artery, the Atlanta and Macon 
Road, which was the only source through which the Con- 
federate army in Atlanta could now be supplied with food 
and material for resisting the siege which had been going 
on for months. 

This third expedition, when fuily organized and ready 
for the hazardous march, was composed of the following 
forces, viz. : First Brigade, Second Cavalry Division, Col- 
onel Menty commanding—Fourth United States Cavalry; 
Fourth Michigan and Seventh Pennsylvania. Second Bri- 
gade, Colonel Long commanding—First, Third and Fourth 
Ohio Cavalry, and Chicago Board of Trade Battery, four 
guns. The Third Cavalry Division, Colonel Murray com- 
manding—Second, Third and Fifth Kentucky Cavalry ; 
Third and Eighth Indiana Cavalry; Tenth Ohio and 
Ninety-second Illinois Cavalry, and Eleventh Wisconsin 
Battery, four guns—all under the command of Major- 
general Judson Kilpatrick. 

The Second Cavalry Division, tc which my regiment 
was attached, was encamped near the left of the army on 
Peachtree Creek, and we had an all-night’s march to reach 
the extreme right, where we joined the balance of the 
force destined for a few days to share with us the hard- 
ships and dangers, with perhaps a little glory ; yet in 
our inmost hearts lurked a vague dread that possible 
disaster and an introduction to Southern prisons was to 
be the end of it all, as was case of those who had gone 
before. 

I have heard it stated—but cannot vouch for its truth— 
that General Sherman postponed his intended flank 
movement around Atlanta to allow time for this raid to 
be heard from, Kilpatrick being confident that he could 
so effectually destroy the railroad over which Hood re- 
ceived all his supplies that he would be forced to fall back 
from Atlanta. That Kilpatrick did all it was possible for 
any one to do with the force he had was admitted by all ; 
and, as will be seen by what follows, his selection to lead 
the expedition was a most fortunate one, albeit the results 
were barren of any permanent benefit. He saved his 
command, which was more than many a general could 
have done-under like circumstances. 

About dark on the evening of August 18th, 1864, the 
entire command took up the line of march, making a 
column some five miles in length, which wound its sinu 
ous way among the hills and valleys as rapidly and as 
noiselessly as possible. The general must have had a 
remarkably fast-walking horse, as the rear of the column 
was kept in a trot most of the time, and often would have 
to close up at a gallop, as no falling back or intervals be- 
tween the different regiments or brigades were allowed. 
It was absolutely necessary to keep close distance, for 
after the first few miles out there was no time in the fol- 
lowing four days and nights but what some portion of the 
command—often the greater part—was ina fight. The 
first serious meeting with the enemy was just at daylight 
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on the morniaz cf the 19th, while the First Brigade, 
Second Division, was crossing the Montgomery and At- 
Janta Railroad. Even at this early stage of affairs the 
men, tired and sleepy, were nodding on their horses ; 





and some who had been riding all the previous night 
were sitting bolt upright, but with their eyes shut, and 
evidently fast asleep, as I have seen men when thor- 
oughly exhausted ride that way for miles. 


The enemy, 


range. 
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under cover of a slight fog, pushed up to within 200 yards 
of our left flank ; and the tirst knowledge we had of their 
presence was a furious artillery fire, almost at point-blank 


As can be well imagined, there was a general 


KILPATRICK’S CAVALRY IN A CHARGE. 





waking up and straightening up. The attack 
was so sudden and unexpected, that men would 
have to be something more than human not to 
be, for the somewhat demoralized. 
However, the scare was soon over, and with 
ranks rapidly closed up the command pushed 
through the heavy firing, and charging another 
force posted in our front on the Jonesboro’ 
Road, sent them flying. Our policy being to 
strike the railroad in rear of Atlanta as soon 
as possible, General Kilpatrick paid but little 
attention to the force that was now following ts, giving 
them battle only when it was necessary to clear the road 
in our front, and when their flank attacks were severe 
enovgh to threaten disaster if not attended to. 


moment, 
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On, on we went, sometimes the head of the column in 
a fight, sometimes the rear. Frequently our entire flank 
would be assailed by musketry and artillery, causing us 
to run a fearful gantlet. Still we pressed on, our whole 
energies bent on reaching the goal, and the goal the rail- 
road. The enemy, equally determined that we should not 
reach it, grew bolder and more numerous as we advanced, 
causing us to wonder what we could do should we reach 
the railroad. Ah! that was it—what then? We did not 
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guns was tremendous. ‘The enemy retreated, leaving the 
town and railroad at our mercy ? We were here at last, 


but for how long, who could tell? One discharge of our 


| artillery had wrecked the big water-tank near the depot, 


letting the water loose in a perfect flood over the level 
ground in front. Another shot had struck the iron safo 
in the depot, completely demolishing it and distributing 
innumerable accounts, vouchers and railway tickets broad 
cast. Printed tickets —‘‘ Jonesboro’ to Atlanta,” ‘‘ Jones. 


know ; and if my memory, clouded as it is by the mists of | boro’ to Macon,” etc., etc.— were to be seen by the hur. 


twenty-four years, 
serves me aright, 
we did not care 
much. The ad- 
vance would often 
be briskly engaged ——— 
with the enemy, SS == 

but owing to the = 

length of the 

column, in [5 : = 
the rear would 
know nothing of it 
. only ce mjecture, 
by the halts and 
hitches, that there 
was trouble in 
front; then, the 
obstruction being 


those 


overcome, we 
would see the files 
in front light out 
at a trot or gallop 
fol- 
lowed in the move- 
ment by all, on to 
until 
order 
again resumed, 
On the other 
hand, the rear 
would be the point 
of attack, and a 
courier would be 
dispatched at a 
full run to the 
front ; then a halt, 
an argument more 
spirited 
enemy, 


to close up, 


the rear, 


close was 


or ] ess 
with the 
then on again, re- 
minding one—but 
in a rather magni- 
fied way —of our 
boyhood days 
when we had dis- 
turbed a nest of 
hornets, and were trying our best to fight them off, getting 
away at the same time as far from the nest as possible. 
We, however, were going toward the nest, and had not the 
hope of soon being rid of the hornets. The forces fol- 
lowing us so far were Ross’s and Furguson’s brigades of 
cavalry, and as we approached the little town of Jones- 
boro’, on the railroad we were so anxious to reach and six- 
teen miles in rear of Hood’s army, the enemy took shelter 
in the railroad depot and other buildings, behind cars, 
ete. Our brigade was here dismounted, and marched on 
the town as infantry. The artillery also came up, and 
shelled the buildings in which the enemy had taken shel- 
ter, in volleys. The effect of the shelling by these eight 








SANT’ ELENA, FROM THE BATTAGLIA GARDENS.— SEE PAGE 734. 


dred scattered 
about on the 
ground. 

General Kilpat- 
rick immediately 
: ordered the troops 
= who first reached 
: : the road to tear up 
—= = the track as rapid- 
= =| ly as possible. So 
the dismounted 
men of the First 
Brigade were scat. 
tered along one 
side of the track. 
Each man seizing 
hold of the end of 
a tie, to the en- 
couraging words 
of ‘‘Now, then, 
men, altogether! 
Heave ho!” 
side of the track 
and 
down the 
opposite side, bot- 
tom up. The work 
of destruction now 
went rapidly on. 
The track was 
thrown over, then 
the ties were fired, 
the heat warping 
and twisting the 
rails so as to ren- 
der them forever 
useless. The scene 
now presented lit- 
erally ‘beggars 
description.” The 
shouts, cheering 
and tumult gener- 
ally were deafen- 
ing. Two bands 
were playing 
‘* Bully for You,” 


and some other equally classic airs ; the roar of burning 





one 
was raised 
thrown 


buildings, the sharp firing still going on, the occasional 
boom of our artillery, altogether produced a scene of 
wild riot and hubbub! Heavens! nothing like it since 
Tam o’ Shanter saw the devil and the witches. 

General Kilpatrick and staff were sitting quietly in 
their saddles near where my regiment was engaged in 
track-destroying, and he, probably becoming excited and 
somewhat overconfident by the success that had attended 
us so far, as well as by the bedlam of noises raging on 


all sides, raising himself in his stirrups, swung his hat 


over his head and shouted, ‘‘D—n the Southern Confed- 
eracy ; I can ride right through it!’ Lieutenant Hedges, 
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of the Fourth Cavalry, who was standing close by me, 
and who generally took a rather practical view of things, 
remarked : ‘‘ We may sing a different tune to-morrow.” 
Kilpatrick, who overheard him, turned quickly, asking : 
“What's that, my man?” ‘I was merely remarking,” 
replied Lieutenant H., ‘‘that when infantry begins to 
come down from Atlanta we will not have it all our own 
way.” “Oh,” said the general, “we will not fight their 
infantry —we will run away from it ; but we can lick h—] 
out of their cavalry. Don’t you see?” The lieutenant 
said he did see; but for all that, he, as well as many 
more, had their thoughts on the morrow and the day 
after, and wondered what the end would be. 

The infantry from Atlanta soon arrived, however, which 
was apparent by the heavy and continuous firing which 
brought to a close the destruction of the road at this 
point. It is reported that up to this time six miles of 
the track had been destroyed, but personally I was a wit- 
ness of not more than a half-mile of destruction. What 
was done further down the track I do not know. It was 
now determined, by a flank movement, to strike the 
railroad further south. As I have said, the object of the 
expedition was the destruction of the road; therefore 
Kilpatrick, not wishing to get his cavalry entangled in 
any general engagement, moved the entire command, 
about 3 4.m., to the left, leaving Colonel Long, with his 
brigade of Ohioans, to take care of the rear—a task which 
proved a heavy one, the enemy coming on rapidly from 
Jonesboro’, attacking Long savagely, but being repulsed 
and driven back after a sharp half-hour’s fight. We soon 
reached a road running directly to Lovejoy’s Station, on 
the Macon Road, about ten miles south of Jonesboro’. 
When two or three miles from the station, I was detached 
with my battalion to watch the movements of the enemy 
on our left flank, and remained on this duty until the rear- 
guard came up, which I joined, and endeavored to find 
the rest of the regiment. A fierce battle seemed now to 
be going on iu every direction, but which was the front 
or main point of the attack I could not for the life of me 
tell. If pandemonium reigned at Jonesboro’, chaos cer- 
tainly had the upper hand at Lovejoy’s. Artillery and 
musketry were pouring their deadly missiles into our 
front, rear and both flanks.. I could find for the moment 
no one to report to, and was uncertain and somewhat be- 
wildered as to what I should do with my handful of men. 
Finally, I recognized the lead horses of the Fourth Cav- 
alry in the distance, and hastening to join them, discoy- 
ered that the balance of the regiment were fighting on 
foot somewhere, but where, no one could tell me. Just 





then an aid from the general dashed up to me, and di- | 


rected that I should take my men to a piece of rising 
ground to the left, and make a rail barricade, and to de- 
fend it until relieved. In my bewilderment I asked, 
“Which way shall I face it ?” as bullets and shells were 
coming from all directions and it would have puzzled 


the ablest soldier to decide how to build a barricade un- | 
| The horses, wild with terror, must have trampled upon 


der such circumstances. The aid seemed equally at sea, 
but settled the matter, as far as he was concerned, by 
shouting as he rode off, ‘‘ Suit yourself.” I went to the 
place indicated, dismounting in a low bit of ground, leay- 
ing No.4 in charge of the horses, and with the balance 
of the men attempted to form a barricade out of some old 
and half-rotten raiJs close by. Although I had been given 
carte blanche in the matter of facing the wretched affair, 
Isoon found that unless I constructed a pen and got in- 
side of it with my men, I might as well save myself the 
trouble of building at all; and there were not enough 
rails for such a purpose. We therefore lay as low as pos- 


seven-shooters in whatever direction he showed himself, 
and were popped at in return from all sides. 

Suddenly an exclamation from some one called my at- 
tention to the fact that the whole command appeared to 
be mounting and concentrating a short distance off to our 
right, faced to the rear. Although ordered to remain 
where I was until relieved, there was not enough of the 
Roman soldier of romance about me to remain where I 
knew I could do nothing, especially when I could see 
that we should shortly be left alone, food for Southern 
prisons. I therefore gave the order to mount, and joined 
the regiment, as it proved, not a moment too soon. 

It may be as well to state here, what I did not know 
then, or did not fully realize, that we were completely 
surrounded by infantry, cavalry and artillery — some 
12,000 men. The enemy, believing they had us safe, 
were about sending in a flag of truce demanding our sur- 
render, thinking it another Stoneman affair. There were 
in our rear Ross’s, Furguson’s and Martin’s brigades of 
cavalry, two brigades of Cleburne’s infantry, and eight 
pieces of artillery. In our front, at Lovejoy’s, there were 
two more brigades of Cleburne’s infantry, about 1,000 
men of an independent brigade of State troops, and four 
pieces of artillery. If the enemy had only known how 
far from our thoughts was the idea of surrender they 
would not have been quite so confident, and perhaps bet- 
ter prepared for what followed. General Kilpatrick was 
the man of all others for just such an emergency, and al- 
though the enemy was now too strong to admit of any 
further destruction of the railroad, he did not propose to 
remain in the bag until the draw-string had completely 
shut us ine 

He had directed the whole force to mount, faced to the 
rear, and prepare fora charge. As I joined my regiment 
I found it in column of fours, with sabres drawn—the 
Seventh Pennsylvania and Fourth Michigan in the same 
formation on our right. The command was in a trot as I 
rode up, and the word ‘‘ Charge !” was given by Oaptain 
MelIntyre in a voice that gave the enemy the first intima- 
tion (so the prisoners told us afterward) that amy such 
move was thought of. The charge started in a corn-field, 
the high stalks almost hiding us from view. The rapid 
gait through this field brought the stout corn -stalks 
against our legs with such force, and seemed to cause the 
horses so much distress, that by common consent the 
Fourth Cavalry obliqued to the left and struck the dirt 
road, down which we went at break-neck speed. 

The enemy’s lead horses were all in this road, as were 
also their ambulances and caissons. When we met the 
column of horses in this place, the shock was so terrific 
and the impetus so tremendous as to completely over- 
throw every vestige of organization or discipline remain- 
ing to the enemy, and to crowd pell-mell men and horses, 
ambulances and caissons upon and over each other in such 
inextricable confusion as to cause a jam or blockade, 
which for a few moments brought every one to a halt. 


scores of the enemy in their mad attempts to get away, 
and the late riders, with blanched faces and hands thrust 
upward, were dodging about and frantically trying to 
make us understand they wished to surrender; but we 
had no ability or wish just then to take prisoners. The 
sabres were plied with vigor all the time we were de- 
tained in this road, and many fierce hand-to-hand en- 
counters took place. 

The enemy's battery on our left, and so near that we 
could feel the rush of hot air at each discharge, at once 
took advantage of the blockade, and poured a murderous 


sible in the grass, and popped at the enemy with our | volley into us, which must have done as much injury to 
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friend as foe. Finally the road was opened, and we went 
on, trampling upon the bodies of men and horses and 
wreckage of all descriptions, but getting through at last, 
thank Heaven ! and the battery that had done us so much 
damage brought off as a trophy. Had the Third Division 
come down in line as was directed, several thousands of 
prisoners could have been taken, as a large number were 
practically in our hands at one time ; but through some 
misunderstanding the division charged in column with 
the Second Division, so we really brought off only about 
400 prisoners, and these nearly all escaped during the 
night. 

After we nad cut our way through and were reforming, 
the enemy came on and attacked our rear in the fiercest 
manner. Long’s brigade was sent back to hold them in 
check until the balance of the command could get 
straightened out on the road for home. Long was han- 
dled pretty roughly, but held his own, and night coming 
on with a terrific thunder-storm, the enemy drew off, and 
we went our way, not exactly rejoicing, but without fur- 
ther annoyance. None but soldiers, I believe, know what 
it is to be thoroughly tired. We of the Fourth had been 
four nights without sleep, and had eaten no regular meal, 
but just when and how we could. That mind and body 
were exhausted and could stand no further tax was plainly 
evident. I would find myself thinking of the many times 
I could have slept and did not ; wondering how I could 
have been so silly as not to improve any opportunity for 
the rest that offered, and determined never to neglect 
such an all-important matter again. Added to the bodily 
fatigue natural to so long a march without rest and with 
little food, was the great mental strain we were constantly 
under. The incessant fighting kept us wrought up to the 
highest pitch of excitement, every nerve strung to the 
utmost tension. Not only all this, but our anxiety for 
the success of the expedition, and a foreboding of disaster 
probably consequent upon the knowledge that two other 
expeditions on the same errand had come to grief ; then, 
we knew our chances were more than even of seeing the 
inside of some Southern prison, and in those days such a 


fate was considered equivalent to a lingering death. Alto- | 


gether, the brain, like the body, could stand no more, 
and when the pursuit ceased, every one seemed to col- 
lapse. The spectacle of a body of 5,000 men marching 
along through torrents of rain, and four-fifths of that 


number sound asleep, some sitting bolt upright, others | 


with their arms crossed on the necks of their horses as a 
support to their heads, must have been a novel sight to 
any one who could have gazed at us as we passed ; but 





there were no spectators, and when we came to where it | 


was considered safe to halt for a short rest, the horses 
lay down as well as their riders, and snored in unison. 
The casualties in the great charge were about 200, 


mostly killed and wounded; but few were captured. | 


What was the Confederate loss we never knew, but from 
the tone of the Southern press at the time, it must have 
been heavy. The following is an extract from the Mem- 
phis - Atlanta Appeal, published in Macon, Ga., in Sep- 
tember, 1864 : 


“ The ‘papers have lately been full of accounts of how Martin’s di- 
vision of cavalry was ‘run over’ by the Yankees at Lovejoy Station 
on the 20th ult. The writer was on the fleld on that occasion, and 
in justice to the much-abused cavalry, states the facts in the case. 
Martin’s division, supporting the battery, was formed on the Me- 
Donough Road ; Ross’s and Furguson’s commands, on foot, were in 
front and on each side of the battery, behind rail breastworks; a 
brigade of Cleburne’s division was on the left of the road, in three 


| vey an appreciation of such a number. 


— ~ 


kees charged they came in a solid column ten or twelve lines deep, 
running their horses and yelling like devils. They didn’t stop te 
fire, or attempt to keep any kind of order or formation, but each 
fellow for himself rushed on, swinging his sabre over his hea. 
They rode right over Ross’s and Furguson’s men in the centre, and 
over and through Cleburne’s lines one after the other on the left, 
Cleburne’s first line, they say, tried to use their bayonets, but the 
Yankees cut them to pieces. After the Yankees had cut through 
all the other forces and captured the battery, Martin, seeing ‘the 
fleld was lost, retreated in good order to the east and joined Cle- 
burne’s main body, and aided in the final defeat of the enemy on 
the McDonough Road that evening, and pursued them to and 
through McDonough that night, recapturing nearly five hundred 
of our men, which they took in charge. The effort to arouse the 
people against Martin and his brave division is more disgraceful 
and demoralizing than the Yankee charge itself, and should be 
frowned upon by all who wish well to our cause.” 


TO A SCRAP OF SEA-WEED, 
By F, S. SA.tus. 
NEG.LECTED flower that in the ocean blooms, 
Poor exile from the fragrant groves of earth, 
What sorrow rises in thy salt perfumes, 
To what sad thoughts thy humble charm gives birth! 


Tossed by the tempest and the fluctuant tide, 
The vulgar plaything of the slimy eel, 

Crushed by the vessel’s keel or cast aside, 
What bitterness thy injured sense must feel! 


Thy lovely sisters blush on field and lawn, 
The lily, pink and rose are kin to thee: 

Yet thou art destined from grim night till dawn 
To hide thy envy in the moaning sea! 


Alas! none know why thou wert cruelly torn 
From leafy woodlands and fair orchards blest, 

Nor why thou shouldst not have been purely born 
A tuberose, to grace some gentle breast— 


Unless the Eternal, in His august might, 
A secret usage for thy beauty found, 

And made thee to fulfill some sacred rite 
Upon the ghastly foreheads of the drowned! 


IN THE WORLD OF THE LITTLE. 


Ir unchecked by a limited food supply and other causes 
of destruction, the inordinate multiplication of the lower 
forms of life would overwhelm the earth with appalling 
rapidity. M. Maupas, an Algerian naturalist, has lately 
illustrated this, by determining the reproduction time of 


| certain infusoria. Taking Stylnichia, for example, he 


finds that each individual produces another by division at 
the end of four or five hours, making five divisions per 
day, or 150 generations at the end ofa month. Making 
no allowance for casualties, the descendants of the 150th 
generation would give a number of individuals represented 
by a figure followed by 44 ciphers. M. Forel tries to con- 
If we count one 
per second, at the end of a year we have 30 millions, or 
3 followed by 7 ciphers ; at the end of a century, 3 fol- 
lowed by 9 ciphers. Continuing the count, a million 
millions of centuries, we add 12 more ciphers, making 21. 
Grouping our animalcules in bundles of a million millions 
each, we can again add 12 ciphers, making 33. Inviting 
the whole human race to aid in the enumeration, the 1,400 
million people bring our count only to 4 four followed by 
42 ciphers. Therefore, the entire population of the globe, 
working day and night during a miilion millions of cent- 


| uries, each person counting per second a bundle of a mill- 


lines, the last one in a piece of woods about one hundred yards | 


in rear of the position of the battery; on the right of the road 
(east side) the State troops were formed in line. When the Yan- 


ion millions of infusoria, could not complete the count of 
the descendants of the 150th generation of Stylonichia, 
produced from a single individual at the end of 30 days 
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by simple division 150 times repeated. M. 
Maupas has made a more conceivable calceula- 
tion, finding that the total volume of the 
150th generation represents a little less than 
a thousand times the volume of the sun 
though each individual measures hardly the 
hundredth of an inch. This is not exception- 
ally rapid reproduction, and in bacteria, divis- 
ion is completed in an hour. 


SANT’ ELENA AND THE BAT- 
PTAGLIA BATHS. 

WATERING-PLACES, as a rule, have little to 
attract or interest those who visit the springs 
for health or pleasure but the study of fel- 
low-guests and new arrivals or the charms 
of social intercourse. A bracing walk even, 
ora breezy drive, loses some of its zest when 
the thought arises that like some unattractive 
draught it is prescribed, not taken on the free 
impulse of your heart. Few such places have 
in their surroundings localities famous in the 
annals of war or literature, or art or song; 
few noted for scenes of brilliant deeds of 
minstrel or lady. 


ELENA AND THE BATTAGLIA BATHS. 








The Baths of Battaglia, developed not many 
years ago in Italy by Count Wimpffen, form 
an exception to this general charge. Near 
Padua and Venice, with the birthplace of Livy, the cld 
Roman historian, and that of Petrarch, the sweet singer 
of the Renaissance, at hand, as well as Este, the ances- 
tral home of the roval house of England, there is every- 
thing to please and delight. Here, in the most delightful 
of climates, freed from northern cold and too southern 
heat, days of health or convalescence go swiftly by. 

At a distance of about ten miles from Padua lies the 
pleasant little town of Battaglia (with a population of 
nearly 3,000), intersected by the navigable canal of the 
same name, which connects the Brenta with the Adige. 
The situation of the town is remarkably agreeable, and 
the cleanliness of its houses, together with the vivacity 
and bright air of its inhabitants, devoted to the culture of 
the vine and olive, and partly to trade, make a very favor- 








IN THE COURT AT SANT’ ELENA. 





iHEATRE AT VAL SAN ZIBIO, 


able impression 
on the traveler. 

The town is 
commanded by 
an eminence sur- 
mounted by 
Count Wimpffen’s 
castle, a massive 
and well-propor- 
tioned building 
W hich occupies 
the summit of an 
isolated cone, 
ham ¢ d Monte 
Sant’ Elena, and 
to which access is VAL SAN ZIBIO. 
afforded by two 
spacious stair-ways, a gently ascending carriage-road and 
several foot-paths. On three sides of the castle, and 
forming as it were a frame-work to it, rise the three 
principal peaks of the Euganiwan Hills, while toward 
the east a fertile, well-cultivated plain extends to the sea- 
shore. 

From the terrace of the Castle of Sant’ Elena the spec- 
tator sees in the south the picturesque Rocca di Monselice, 
in the west his eye rests on the Euganzan group, in the 
north he perceives at his feet the quaint outline of the for- 
tified Castle of Cattajo, farther off are the towers and cu- 
polas of Padua, and lastly, in the east he sees glorious 
Venice, ever lovely and ever new, rising from the waters 
of the Adriatic—a prospect which alone were worth the 
journey, had not less wsthetic considerations already in- 
duced us to visit this little paradise. 

On the east side of Monte Sant’ Elena are the health- 
giving Springs of Battaglia, the Euganeun Springs of 
ancient Rome, which retained their reputation during the 
Middle Ages, and now summon guests to enjoy their 
waters amid all the luxuries of modern conveniences, 

The Castle of Monte Sant’ Elena is inclosed on threc 
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sides by a magnificent park, which is open to visitors to 
the spa. In this park the luxuriant vegetation of the 
south is seen to full advantage. The park contains five 
ponds formed by some of tne springs trickling down 
from the hill, and apparently issuing from the ponds, 
though strictly speaking they merely come to the surface 
here, their real source being the rock of Sant’ Elena, 
some distance beyond. Every drop of the sparkling wa- 
ter carries with it, as it issues from the rock, an exceed- 
ingly valuable mineral mud in a state of extreme subdi- 
vision, and this mud is deposited at the bottom of the 
ponds. The amount thus deposited is so great, that al- 
though the substance is removed every Spring, to be 
employed for therapeutical purposes, the ponds have 
renewed their muddy sediment by the following Autumn. 
This mud, after being removed from the ponds in Spring, 
is placed in large receivers nearer the baths, but also 
wasered by springs. Besides this, the water of the more 
elevated springs is also made to flow through these re- 
ceivers before entering the pipes leading to the baths, 
with the object of keeping the mud constantly covered 
by the warm mineral water. A peculiar and 
almost unique feature of the health resort i 

the natural vapor bath in the grotto. This 
grotto is situated about half-way up the 
Monte Sant’ Elena, between the smaller bath- 
house and the castle. <A f hot 
springs issue from the rock within the grotto, 
and give rise to hot vapor. In consequence 

of the great success which attended the thera 
peutical employment of the Grotto of Mon 
summano, near Pistoja, this grotto was en 
larged by blasting, and fitted up with mag- 
nificent marble couches, shower-baths, etc., | 
after the pattern of the Roman Baths in 
Vienna. The temperature of the vapor is 116 
Fahrenheit. 
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PENDICE. 


Lower down, and in Battaglia, are the bath-houses and 
hotels, now resorted to by hundreds, but on them and 
their attractions we need not dwell, as we are mere trayel- 
ers, not health-seekers for shattered frames. Cattajo is 
our old English Cathay or China, and was so named be- 
cause it was built after the drawings of the Khan’s palaco 
at Cathay, brought home by Marco Polo, Near this curi 
ous structure, now belonging to the Archduke of Austria 
Este, is the more recent but charming villa of Val San 
Zibio, the seat of Count Martinengo, Senator of Italy, 
surrounded by a fine park laid out in the old French 
style. Arquid, the home of Petrarch, is not far off; and 
Monte Pendice invites you to its picturesque ruins, from 
which you behold a beautiful panorama spread before 
you. The Convent of Praglia, with its exquisite church 

a gem in architeeture—is seated’ so that none of its beau- 
ties are hidden or disfigured by surrounding structures. 


Ir is a great misfortune not to have enough wit to 


speak well, or not enough judgment to keep silent. 


CONVENT OF PRAGLIA. 
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MRS. KENDAL’S CAREER. 


We give below a few of Mrs. Kendal’s recollections, 
which have been recently published in England: “I 
am the twenty-second child of my parents. Yes, the 
twenty-second. My brother Tom Robertson, the author, 
was my father’s eldest son. I am the youngest child of 
the family. I never knew my brother Tom except as a 
man grown up—such a great many brothers and sisters 
came between us. It appears that my mother wrote to 
Mr. Chute, of Bristol, and said : ‘ You were a poor actor 
once in our theatre ; you have now one of your own ; let 
me be an actress in it.’ Mr. Chute said, ‘ Yes’ ; and in 
that theatre I was brought out as Eva in ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’ Gentlemen who acted with me were George Mel- 
ville, William Rignold and George Rignold. A clever 
lady, Miss Cleveland, who now is Mrs. Arthur Stirling, 
was the Eliza. Iwas cast for the part of va, which con- 
tained three or four little songs, because I used to sing as 





a child, and was supposed to have something of a voice. 
At the end of the play I used to be carried up to heaven | 
with Uncle Tom. Iwas put in a kind of machine, some- | 
thing was put round my waist, and I went up in a sort of | 
apotheosis, as in ‘Faust and Marguerite.’ I remember, | 
too, that all my hair was let down my back. I was very 
fair when I was a child. You can imagine that, as one 
grows older, hair gets darker if nature is not interfered 
with.” 

Mrs. Kendal next took singing-lessons and played in 
burlesques at Bradford. She then continues: ‘ After 
leaving Bradford, I came to London, and played for six 
weeks at the Haymarket Theatre with Mr. Walter Mont- 
gomery. The Honorable Lewis Wingfield played Rod- 
erigo; he was a great friend of my brother's, and a great 
lover of art in every way. During the time that I was 
there Mr. Ira Aldridge was engaged to act. Mr. Ira Ald- 
ridge was a mau who, being black, always picked out the 
fairest woman he could to play Desdemona with him, not 
becuuse she was capable of acting the part, but because 
she had a fair head. One of the great bits of ‘ business’ 
that he used to do was where in one of the scenes he had 
to say, ‘Your hand, Desdemona.’ He made a very great 
point of opening his hand and making you place yours in 
it, and the audience used to see the contrast. He always 
made a point of it, and got a round of applause ; how, I 
do not know. It always struck me that he had got a | 
species of—well, I will not say ‘ genius,’ because I dislike 
that word, as used nowadays—but gleams of great intelli- 
Although a genuine black, he was quite preux 
chevalier in his manners to women. The fairer you were, 
the more obsequious he was to you. In the last act he 
used to take Desdemona out of bed by her hair, and drag 
her round the stage before he smothered her. You had 
to wear sandals and toed stockings to produce the effect 
of being undressed. I remember very distinctly this 
dragging Desdemona about by the hair was considered 
so brutal that it was loudly hissed. Those are the main 
points of my performance in ‘ Othello,’ to the success of | 
which I am afraid I did not very much contribute. 

‘From Hull I came to the Haymarket under Mr. Buck- 
stone, where I remained seven years. There I met my 
husband, and married. I went to the Haymarket a sin- 
gle girl, and left it the matron of the drama. I have 
often beem asked, I may say by thousands, both in let- 
ters and im conversation, as a matter of interest by my 
friends and from curiosity by others, why my husband 
and I always act together, and have never been parted. 
I wish to state to the public why it is so. My father was 
an actor who said he believed that the greatest amount of 





gence. 





domesticity and happiness in life devoted to art could 
exist upon the stage, provided husbands and wives never 
parted. If on the contrary, a man, because he could 
earn £10 a week more, went to one theatre, whilst his 
wife for a similar reason went to another, their interests 
tended to become divided ; their feelings ran in separate 
grooves, and gradually a shadow would grow up at home 
which divided them forever. On my expressing a wish 
that I should marry an actor, he said that only on this 
condition would he allow me to marry my husband—that 
we should never be parted. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean 
always acted together, and she indorsed my father’s 
words. If my husband and I had been separated ; if he 
had played parts to other women ; if other women had . 
played parts to him, and I to other men, and other men 
to me, there is no doubt that certain go-ahead pecple 
would have preferred it, and we should probably have 
been worth thousands of pounds more to-day ; but, on 
the other hand, there is another section of the public who 
say they like to see us act together ; that the very fact of 
knowing we are man and wife gives them a certain satis- 
faction im witnessing our performance, which they would 
not otherwise feel. That, however, I must leave for the 
publie te decide ; as far as we are concerned, however, it 
was a vow made to my father, from which my husband 
has never departed ; and if, when we are dead, we leave 
our children less money, let us hope they will respect 
what we have done. 

** Letters have been written to me, and friends have 
come to me and argued the point, saying it would be 
more interesting to see another man embracing me. 
Where the interest comes in I do not know. Also that 
it would be infinitely more fascinating if somebody else 
acted with my husband. I believe there is a little sort of 
story going forth that the reason of all this is to be found 
in the existence of a peculiar green-eyed monster in Mrs. 
Kendal’s heart. Poor lady! It is a blessed gift that her 
shoulders are broad, because I have found that if a woman 
has lived many years happily and creditably with her hus- 
band some reason or reasons must be given.” 


SOME ABSURD CUSTOMS. 


TueEre has been a movement to cut off the immense and 


| increasing allowances to members of the English royal 


family. There are absurd customs that might well be 
suppressed that would save some money. Of course, 


_ the Epiphany ceremony of presenting offerings of gold, 


frankincense and myrrh, on behalf of the sovereign, at 
the altar of the Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace, may 
be ‘‘quaint, ancient and imposing,” but, as at present 
conducted, it seems to be a piece of foolish mummery. 
If the Queen attended the service, or if a member of the 
royal family represented her, there would be some affinity 
to propriety in the ceremony ; but the duty of presenting 
the offering is deputed to the two gentlemen ushers in 


| waiting, who are arrayed in levee dress, and who receive 


a liberal fee for their trouble—a payment which might 


| well be saved, considering that each of them gets £200 
| a year for doing absolutely nothing whatever. 


The gold 
which Her Majesty offers consists of twenty sovereigns, 
and it would be interesting to learn where the money 
goes to. Till within the last thirty years the offering was 
presented in a box, and was supposed to consist of fifty 
sovereigns, which amount was always paid out by privy 
purse for the service. Prince Albert, who had a keen 
scent for abuses of which the Queen or himself were the 
victims, once went to the vestry before the service and 
opened the box, wherein was discovered half a sovereign 
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only, and it turned out that by old custom the remainde: 
of the money (except a few shillings appropriated to pur- 
chasing the myrrh and frankincense) was regarded as the 
perquisite of certain officials. The prince at once abol- 
ished this practice, and then introduced the arrangement 
which still exists, whereby £30 a year was saved by the 
Queen. 

Another odd custom which prevailed at St. James’s 
was to obtain from Buckingham Palace, at the beginning 
of each year, fifty-two bottles of the Queen’s finest eld 
Madeira, with which the officiating clergy were supposed | 





| awoke, when he thundered in his ear, 


to refresh themselves each Sunday after morning service, | 


but in reality the reverend gentlemen never got a drop of 


the wine, which was the perquisite of the sergeant of the | 


vestry, or some analogous official. This nonsense was 
stopped by Lord Sydney only a few years ago, and the 
late Bishop of London complained dolefully that al- 
though he had been supposed to drink a glass of Ma- 


deira, in right of his office as dean.of the chapel, every | 


time he attended the midday service, yet not a drop had 
he ever tasted, and, to make matters worse, it was his 
favorite wine, and Her Majesty’s Madeira was of superla- 
tive excellence. 


—_— es 








A MANUSCRIPT COPY OF THE GOSPELS. 


A manuscrirt copy of the Gospels, for which the price 
of $25,000 has been refused, is about to come under the 
hammer in London. It is the splendid ‘‘ Evangeliarium,” 
written in letters of gold on purple vellum, which was 
produced by an Anglo-Saxon scribe for Archbishop Wil- 
fred of York about the year 670. According to one ac- 
count, this most interesting volume was presented to 
King Henry VIII. by Pope Leo X. on the occasion of con- 


the German Professor Wattenbach, while disputing the 
accuracy of this story, agrees that the gift was made to 
the See of York by Cardinal Wolsey, King Henry’s trusted 
Chancellor, and Archbishop of York for the time being, 
Six years ago it formed part of the famous collection of 
manuscripts at Hamilton Palace, and when the present 
duke disposed of these treasures it was purchased, along 
with many other valuable papers, for the Prussian Gov- 
ernment, and deposited in the Berlin Museum. It was 
the Prussian Government which refused to part with the 
York Gospels, even for $25,000, to an English book-seller 
who was anxious to possess himself of the prize. The 
value of the book is of course greatly enhanced by the 
circumstance that there are only three or fowr manu- 
scripts of the same kind now im existence: 


Tue Government School at which the children of the 
Eastern band of Cherokee Indians are educated is at 
Cherokee, on Yellow Hill, in Swain County, North Caro- 


PRESENCE OF MIND ON THE STAGE 
(Translated from the French.) 
A TRAGEDIAN once came to a dead halt in the middle of 
a lofty passage, just after saying, ‘‘I was in Rome, and 
then ” But what he did on that oceasion had slipped 
his mind. He glanced at the prompter under the bonnet, 
but that official had fallen asleep over his book. He 
stamped, but the prompter slept on. Thereupon he 





| calmly knelt and shook the poor prompter until he 


‘Come, now, you 
loafer, what was I doing in Rome ?” 

A comedian greeted with a hiss the moment he came 
on the stage, said to the actor who was playing the part 
of his servant, ‘‘ Be good enough to close the window. I 
hear the wind whistling.” 

Lemiitre, intrusted with a tragic part, was so behind- 
hand in reaching the theatre that the stage-manager was 
nearly distracted. When he appeared, the stage-manager, 
who had @ part in the piece, went on the stage wearing 
his spectacles, which in his excitement he had forgotten 
to remove. Lemiaitre noticed the singular look of his 
companion, and to warn him changed his lines, and said : 


“What! are thine eyes with watchings and despair 
So weakened that these wonders you must wear ?” 


| This so tickled the prompter that he fell off his seat with 


a great racket. There was confusion all over the house, 
but the quick-witted Lemaitre prevented a disturbance 
by shouting : 
“ Hear’st thou that noise? "“T'were wise in my belie 
To seek within for shelter and relief.” 


And he disappeared, dragging the astounded stage-man- 


. | ager along with him. 
ferring the title of ‘‘ Defender of the Faith”; and even | 


| dance, as he cried out: 





Gil Pérez was playing the part of an old servant. It 
was very warm, and as he stood in the wing he took off 
his white wig. Suddenly, hearing his cue, he entered 
without donning his wig. Numa, his companion in the 
scene, seeing his plight, could hardly refrain from laugh- 
ing, but said, calmly: ‘It is not you whom I want, my 
friend, it is your father.” Pérez returned to the wing, 
grabbed his wig, put it on, returned, and with equal cool- 
ness said : ‘‘ Warned by my son, I have hastened hither.” 

Numa, in another piece, had to be very gay, and to 
“Oh ! if I had a pair of casta- 
nets!” His companion, wishing to disconcert him, had 
provided a pair, which he drew from his pocket, saying : 
“ Here ave what you want.” But Numa was not so easily 
caught. “All right,” said he; ‘‘as you have them with 


| you, suppose you play them.” 


In a very serous drama a prisoner was obliged to read 
aloud @ letter which the jailer brought to him. It was a 
long letter, and to save himself the trouble of committing 
it to memory, the actor had been accustomed to have the 


lina, and is very interesting to visitors. The Society of | actual letter handed to him. One evening the jailer 
Friends established the school in 1883, and now have | thought it would be a good joke to hand the prisoner a 


charge of it. There are eighty pupils. These are taught 
mechanical work by the Principal and seven assistants. 
There are during the Fall and Winter months two other 
schools in the reservation entirely for Indian pupils. In 
Swain County are 1,500 Cherokees, and there are 500 oth- 
ers in the Counties of Macon, Graham, Jackson and Cher- 
okee. There are possibly some 200 or 300 in North Geor- 
gia and East Tennessee. Their capital is Yellow Hill, the 
residence of T'sa-la-te-he, or Charles Smith, their Chief. 
The office is elective, and the Indians vote for Chief every 
four years, and every two years vote for Councilmen. 
There are twenty of the latter, one for each 100 Indians. 





blank sheet of paper. The prisoner, starting to read it, 
was for a moment thrown off his balance. But recover- 
ing himself, he said, with the most serene calmness ; 
“Jailer ?’ ‘“Monsieur?” ‘‘I am obliged to make an 
avowal to you. Brought up by parents of low estate, I 
do not know how to read! I beg that you will have, the 
goodness to acquaint me with the contents of this letter.” 
The snarer was snared, but his wit saved him too. After 
nervously fumbling the letter, the jailer said: ‘‘ Will- 
ingly, but I must go and look for my spectacles” WNat- 
urally, he brought back with his spectacles the genuine 
letter. 
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‘©AND NOW THE SACRIFICE IS COMPLETED. . . . THE MELTING 
SNOW-WREATHS CLASP AND COVER YOU.” 





THE LITTLE TEAR-GATHERER. 
By Miniie W. CARPENTER, 
“ Love one another.” 

“Rose, Rose! I say, Rose Drummond, where in the 
world are you ?” 

The slim maid with the serious face looking out at the 
sundown skies did not answer this appeal. She did not 
seem to be much impressed by it. Only for a moment 
the beautiful, grave eyes were turned, glancing across the 
bright, fire-lighted room to that inner apartment whence 
the summons issued. 

Then came another call. 

‘Rose —I say, Rose! do fill your pitcher at the well 
» and bring it here at once! I wonder why James doesn’t 
come! The whole house seems to be dead.” 

This second cry was effective. Rose stirred a little, ris- 
ing; the movement let the inflowing red -and - yellow 
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light slip from her hair down along her pretty, slender | 


shape, robed in its little gray cashmere dress. The long 
hair fell in half-uncurled braids to her waist, catching in 
the loops of canary-colored ribbon knotted at her throat. 
She took the pitcher from a table near, going out to where 
the great well-sweep cut the air on the north-east side of 
the buildings. She filled it with water, then carried it to 
the kitchen. 

“‘T don’t know where Mr. Douglass is, Aunt Elizabeth,” 
she said, entering that busy presence. ‘‘I saw him going 
down the mountain road this afternoon with the two gray 
horses. I think he went to the mills.” 

‘“‘Oh, well,” briskly interrupted the tall, gray - haired 
woman who was wrestling all at once with the kitchen- 
maid and the fire and her perplexities, ‘‘I suppose when 
they do come to life they will all come in here and want 
their supper, as usual. You can go now !” 

The girl meekly took her pitcher, and once more step- 
ped into the sparkling Winter world without. There had 
been, in the past week, rain and wind, frost and snow ; 
but now the low sun was shining, and the earth was 
laughing through a drip of tears. Every leaf and bough 
was hung with icicles crusted in a shine of iridescent 
frost. 


Rose held up her pitcher, and slowly stepped along 
The | 
sun, in the horizon, was shining on the serious young | 
| city habits behind you,” said the stern lady, coldly. 


under the trees, catching the quick drip of rime. 


head with its cherub tints of golden hair and violet 
eyes. 

‘What! Bertha with her Pitcher of Tears 
westward !’” cried a voice near her. 

Rose turned quickly. At sight of the tall man stand- 
ing behind her, looking down at her with a great kindness 
in his eyes, she flushed prettily. 

‘IT am glad you are come home, Mr. Douglass,” she 


‘ stepping 


stammered. ‘Aunt Elizabeth has been fretting about 
you. She thought something might have happened.” 


James Douglass laughed a little. 

Oh, Iam all right ; but tell me,»what are you gather- 
ing your Pitcher of Tears for ?” 

The girl looked down into the depths of the tall pitcher 
she was so daintily bearing. It was an odd-looking ves- 
sel: up its sides snakes were writhing and stems of grass 
undulating ; a serpent had coiled itself about the handle, 
and one with a vicious head peered over into the narrow, 
pointed spout. 


“Do you think they are really tears ?” she said, with 


gentle wistfulness. Inverting the vessel, she emptied it 
of the gathered drops. Her movements were awkward, 
and the mystic teavs splashed over her feet and trickled 
in thin streams down her skirt. ‘‘Oh!” And with this 
asp of distress, the poor child looked up with frightened 
eyes into her companion’s face. 

“You should have been more careful, little Rose-leaf,” 
said Mr. Douglass, with a friendly reassurance in his tone. 
**You remember, in the tale, the little girl who carried 
about the tears in her pitcher complained that so many 
were ‘shed, they splashed over on her dress, and made it 
so heavy, she could hardly walk. I am glad you did not 
have so many.” 

So he spoke and passed on, leaving her something to 
think of—and to think of him. 
thing to think of—a tender legend, or song or story—and 
he the light that made it shine so sweet. What was that 
romance he had told her, only last night, of Winter com- 


ing like a Beautiful Bride to her lover, Earth? A white, | 


sweet bride—oh, so beautiful !—and Rose-leaf had listened 
to the deep voice that had made another music than the 
music of the verse. 


| tive. 


| with some hidden feeling im the last words. 


It was always so—some- | 
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How his eyes had shone, deep and dark, as he read 
to her that description of the coming of the Beautiful 


Bride 
*“ Kind and cold-cheeked and mine own, 
Wrapped about with deep-furred gown 
In the tread-wheeled chariot.” 


And the people, wondering at her beauty, had gathered 
to greet her, the warders of the towns opening their 
gates and flashing their torches out, with children staring 


| and horses’ bells ringing far down along the high streets, 


litten fitfully and scant 


“ By the long streams of light before 
The guest-hall’s half-opened door.” 


All this, and more, James Douglass had told or read, in 
his half-sad, half-happy, mocking way, to the little Rose 
that blushed and quivered and wondered, vibrating only 
too easily to the mingled music of voice and verse. 

When Rose at length went indoors, Mr. Douglass was 
standing by the big open fire-place, and Aunt Elizabeth, 
stately, was regarding him with her stern eyes. 

‘‘So you have given us another day, Cousin James ? 
And do you like it now ?” 

The young, black-haired giant laughed satirically. 

‘*Oh, I like it so-so! There’s a good deal of ‘ rough- 
ing it’ about the life. But I like it—yes.” 

“You'll find that you will have to leave all your fine 


** Ah, yes !’— impatiently. ‘I’ve left them all.” 

“IT don’t believe you'll keep it up !” and Aunt Eliza- 
beth shut her lips tightly together. 

James Douglass laughed, glanced down the length of 
his person, shook his hair backward, but made no answer. 

** You'll give it up sooner or later,” continued the lady, 
doubtingly. ‘‘ We're too dull. I don’t see what brought 
you up here, anyway.” 

‘Don’t you ?” he frowned, impatiently, and his look 
was not pleasant when he drew his black brows down in 
this manner. ‘* Well, no matter. I came here because I 
wanted to come—it was a freak.” 

**Oh, I don’t believe that! Of course you had a mo- 
I believe that you had been—disappointed.”’ 

“Oh, yes; I’ve been disappointed enough,” said the 
young man, lightly: but his face was not light; its ex- 


pression was growing hard and reserved. ‘ Yes, I’ve met 


| with disappointment enough,” he repeated, drearily. 


Then his brows relaxed ; he began to smile. ‘‘ It’s rather 
a nice thing to be overseer of all those stalwart workers 
up there, and I like the smell of the lumber. But I hate 
to see the big trees—splendid fellows—go down, toppling 
headlong. It is too much like a man going down before 
a butcher.” 

He was looking at lis hands as he spoke. 
had a banjo, a zither, a piano. 

**I may as well say it—I don’t believe in your talk, or 
you !” was Miss Drummond’s reply. 

** No !—others also refuse to believe in me. 
used to it.” 

It might have been that his voice changed, vibrating 
Mr. Doug- 
lass, looking up, met the soft gaze of two beautiful violet 
eyes watching him, with what seemed like an angel’s pity 
filling their purple seas. 

** Rose believes in me 


At home he 


I must get 


!’ he exclaimed, with that smile 


** You 


that was so beautiful coming into his deep eyes. 
will believe in me, won’t you, little White Rose ?” 
Rose blushed, and drew back, trembling like a sensitive 
music-wire harshly struck, into the window. 
she stole with shy steps out of the room. 


Presently 
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“IT wish you wouldn’t!” then exclaimed Miss Drum- 
mond, angrily. ‘‘ You fill the child’s head with all sorts 
of fancies, James; and she’s queer enough, anyway. 
You'll spoil her !” 

‘* Spoil her—the rose ? impossible !” laughed the young 
overseer. ‘‘ She’s a work of art—perfect till broken !” 

‘* Well, then, don’t break her !” 


The young man did not seem to be listening. He had | 


produced some tobacco and paper. 

‘*T hope you don’t object to a cigarette, Cousin Eliza- 
beth ; and tell me all about Rose. It is a puzzle to me 
how she comes to be so—so very different from—the rest 
of us.” 


Douglass seemed to have some difficulty in formulating | 


his ideas. 

‘*Why don’t you smoke a pipe—something manly— 
while you are about it ?” said Miss Drummond, crossly 
eying the little roll of tobacco her cousin was deftly 
manipulating. ‘‘ How can you bring yourself to bother 
with those snips of things ?” 

‘*Never mind this. 
rel, if that will please you, my cousin. Only, in that 
event I shall smoke the house black. Tell me how you 
came by the little White Rose.” 

**Oh, I came by her—” said Miss Drummond, with the 
shadow of a vanished sorrow coming back to her firm 
face—you remember my half-brother Claude? She is his 
child !” 

“On, yes!” Mr. Douglass had assumed an easy atti- 
tude, and was sending thin coils of cigarette-smoke up- 
ward, ‘‘Oh, yes; I remember Claude well enough : a 
dilettante sort of fellow I used to think him—a good fel- 
low, too !” 

Mr. Douglass was interested in his smoke-rings. 

‘Perhaps, then, you remember how he went to Eu- 
rope to study music—he was music-mad, poor boy; and 
over there he met a beautiful young girl, and he married 
her, and brought here home here—his wife !” 

‘Oh, that was it!” said Douglass. ‘‘ Yes, I see—I re- 
member now. Poor fellow!” 

“‘She, too—her name was Felice—she, too, was music- 
mad; she wanted nothing but music—music here; and 
she wanted flowers—and she hated the cold—she wanted 


the sun—the sun always; and she hated the snow—the | 


snow and cold and wind of our Northern Winter Land.” 

Mr. Douglass dropped down his cigarette—his face was 
rather pale—his eyes had grown sad. 

‘*And then, one Christmas morning, we found her— 
Claude had got her some flowers—we found her prone on 
the floor of her room, hugging her roses to her breast, 
her window open so that she might better hear the 
church-bells.” 

For a moment the speaker’s voice broke down ; she sat 
with her hands clasped tight. There was a noble pathos 
in her attitude and expression. 

‘* Well ?” said James Douglass, eagerly—the story in- 
terested him. 

‘‘ Well, we found her lying there, the snow drifting in 
over her reses,” said Aunt Elizabeth, slowly. ‘‘ She died 
while the bells were ringing at night of Christmas Day; 
but—she left us our Rose.” 

She paused again ; apparently it was a hard thing to 
tell, this finding of the young alien wife lying in her 
death -agony, with the snow drifting over her lilies and 
roses—and over her unborn child. 

‘‘And Claude ?” said James, timidly. Yes, the story 
interested him. Poor little Rose of Winter; yes, he 
must be kind to her. He thought that he knew, now, 
the reason of the pathetic thrill in that low, wistful voice 
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Tll get a pipe as big as a bar- | 
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| of hers ; it was a vibration f:om the Christmas airs borne 
| across the Christmas snows in that strange hour of Birth 
| and Death, fifteen years ago. 

‘‘Claude? Well, Claude lived three years after his 
child was born; but he lived a broken life.” 

Miss Drummond picked up her knitting ; a tear flashed 
from the quick-flying needles, 

‘IT know I wish one thing,” she said, viciously ; ‘I 
| wish that all the music ever written or sung was drowned 
in the Atlantic Ocean.”’ 

But this, most likely, was a passing throe; for Miss 
Drummond herself had a fine organ, and liked to lead in 
the village choir in ‘‘ Coronation ” and ‘“‘ Dundee.” 

Nevertheless, James Douglass felt that he would not 
yet mention that he had a zither and a banjo in his rooms 
at home. 

More and more he wondered over the little Rose of 
Christmas that had bloomed so out of time and place in 
this wild mountain land, among this rough, kindly mount- 
ain people. Ever he stood ready to do her a kindness— 
to pass a smiling greeting to the forlorn child that flushed 
and quivered at his slightest word. 

And she ?—was it well that she should dream so much 
of him who had appeared like another sun-god in her 
path ? She watched him ride away in the morning on 
his strong black horse up the mountain path among the 
pines ; she watched him propelling himself down the 
river to the mills, standing upright in his long, narrow 
boat ; she watched for his return at night, and for the 
evening talk and smiles. 

‘* Well, little Rose-loaf, shall we punish the poets to- 
night ?” he would say, taking up his book. ‘‘ Ah, what’s 
this about a Winter rose that ‘makes a Summer where it 
grows’ ?” 

The girl was glancing up at him, the fire-light on her 
hair. He looked down at her, smiling indulgently. 

‘*That’s you, my Rose-leaf! You make it Summer 
here for me, little one, in this chill time.” 

The words were not much; he did not think of them 
again ; but in her own room, that night, the girl wrote 
| them carefully down, and put them, folded safely in on 
| her little white breast, against the beating of her heart. 

‘‘They keep me warm,” she said, like a young saint 
wearing holy relics. 

And Christmas-time drew near. 

“You talk of Christmas, Mr. Douglass,” said Rose, 
one evening. ‘‘ Tell me, what will people do in—in other 
places to make their Christmas-time so happy ?” 

“Do ?’?— he was thinking of other Christmas - times 
that he had known, when—when—— ‘‘Oh, they will 
laugh and dance and sing.” 

The child lifted her gold and cherub head. 

‘“My mother died on Christmas Day ; I could not 
laugh or sing on that day.” 

The pathos in her eyes and voice! Douglass pulled 
himself up a bit. What remained for them to do in order 
to make Christmas a season for rejoicing up here in these 
| vast and awful solitudes ? 

‘¢ Poor little thing! But there are other ways ”’— he was 
a trifle puzzled. ‘‘ They go about—the favored ones—and 
give gifts to the poor. You can make others laugh and 
enjoy the day, even if you do not laugh yourself, my Rose- 
leaf !” 

Truly he was thinking of other things. 

‘* Yes ; go on !”—she was listening intently. 

‘*You can renounce yourself, you know, little Rose,” 
continued this modern 4 Kempis; ‘you can give up 
| your own life. And sometimes I think that is the clearer 
| way.” 
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The meek disciple listened. 
John, with a glory round her head. 
life! He had not meant that exactly; he was thinking 
of other things far away; but the seed was sown. 

Rose was silent for a time, musing. 

‘*To give up one’s very self—to think only of others— 
how to bring the greatest happiness to others—that is the 
true meaning of Christmas ?” said this extremist, looking 
up into her teacher's face questioningly. 

**Oh, yes, of course—for a few that is the true mean- 
ing ; but you must not think of that too much—you are 
Now, what shall I do to amuse you ? Shall 
I sing—talk—read ?” 

Oh, if he would read! There was the book with the 
mark in it where he left off the other night. She fetched 


(five up your own 


too young. 


it, and sat down again on her cushion at his feet, her fair 


hair falling forward, her cherub eyes fixed in dreams 
and the music of her life began again. 
* * * * * x 

Aunt Elizabeth, who hated ‘ foolishness,” scolded out- 
right. 

“You tell her so many of those good -for-nothing 
stories,” she protested, one evening. ‘‘And reading all 
that stuff to her. You spoil the child.” 

“You cannot spoil a pearl,” said James Douglass, 
ceurtly. 

“*Oh, indeed ! 
retorted the lady. 

“Oh, I won't do that!” said the other, quickly. 
won't do that !” but all the same he was a trifle confused. 

The young man now remembered that he had been 
warned of this before. 

The true meaning ! 

If only she might do him some good—bring some abid- 
ing joy, some great, unhoped for happiness, into his life ! 
A few days ago, in a spasm of fierce discontent at the 
monotony of the life he was leading, he had threatened 
to go away—to join the English army in the East. 

Herself she had never connected with that future of 
happiness she dreamed for him. She stood outside of 
that —her thought had been, ‘‘ Will he remember me, 
then ? will he remember that I.gave my: life to him ?” 

But now she was struck with a lonely terror at her 
loneliness ; herself she could not change her sombre des- 


She was like a young St. | 
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‘‘James, James,” the young girl sobs, “if you had 
been gentle with me; if you had taken my hand in your 
hand and said to me, ‘ Kate, you belong to me—you are 
my promised wife—you belong to me, and me only—ycu 
must send the other lovers away !’ oh, then I would have 
yielded. I would have gone to you—with you anywhere 
—anywhere to the ends of the earth. But you were rude 
and wild and violent, ” she continued ; ‘‘ you heaped re- 


| proaches on me, and you went away from me in anger ; 
] ; , 


you never spoke to me again—not one sweet word after 
all those wild taunts—and I don’t know where you are— 
oh, I don’t know where you are, my love—O my love !” 

And the wild tears fell fast. 

And outside, just outside the thin shut door thet as 
separated two lovers, a man sits lonely, in a lonely room, 
and he, too, holds a picture, and he looks at the proud, 
sweet eves. 

‘** Katherine,” he murmurs - 
rine 


-‘* Katherine, my Kathe- 
you had all my life, and you flung it away ; I wor- 


shiped you, and you were false to me; you might have 


Well, then, don’t crush it outright,” 


“I 


kept my love, my very life’s devotion, to your life’s end ; 
but you would not. O woman, woman! you liked wealth 
and a high place in the world better than my poor gift of 
love. Oh, I did love you, Kate! I love yoy still.” 

So the wild tears fall—the wild cry goes up on either 
side the one shut door—the thin shut door. 

: x * + - 

To give one’s self, to give one’s very life to make an- 
other’s happiness ! 

So that was her dream : to give her very heart’s blood, 
if need be, that she might bring peace and joy and happi- 


ness to the one who had now grown to be the very life of 


tiny; but he—he would go forth strong and noble and | 


courageous to the battle of life ; 
she had read came back to her : 
“ Forth to the world those soldiers fare 
To life, to cities and to war! 

The poor child buried her face in her hands, and sat 
and sobbed, and like a strange, foreboding music, ‘‘ her 
sobs between,” the remaining lines floated : 

“Gay dames are there in sylvan green, 


Laughter and cries—those notes between,” 


No, she could not be like these. He was fitted for hap- 
piness, for gayety and strong desires, fierce joy and fierce 
delight. Her very birth-hour lay on her life, a shadow 
flung forward to the end. 

+ x x x x 

Meanwhile, here are two pictures—monotone—done in 


black : 


and then some lines that 


her. 

And so the days slipped past, and Rose watched closely 
to learn how she might best serve him whom she wor- 
shiped ; for Christmas was near, and she must give her 
gift. One ray of light had come to her. She had seen 
in his room, one day, the portrait of a beautiful woman ; 
it was only a moment’s glimpse Rose had caught ere 
James Douglass fiercely shut the velvet doors of its case 
over the beautiful face with its dower of clear, grave eyes 
and proud, sweet, shut lips. 

All that day, and afterward, Rose-leaf went about like 
one in a dream, dreaming of that woman's pictured grace ; 
and she connected it with the haggard look that was 
growing only too habitual to James Douglass’s dark, 
grave face. 

Rose noticed, too, that Mr. Douglass watched for 
daily paper; she noticed, with keen instinct, that 
turned eagerly to the society reports and to the 
nouncement of the latest matrimonial engagements en- 
tered. Then, one evening, she caught the expression 
that for a second flashed over Douglass’s face, and the 
paper fell from his hand. 

Rose did not dare look again. 


his 
he 
an- 


The pale, faint light- 
ning flame had darted and quivered for a moment, and 
then vanished; but her heart felt drained of life when 
she saw it. 

Oh, how he was suffering! and she might not speak to 


| him, nor comfort him. 


In a warm-lighted, warm curtained room a beautiful | 


girl sits, with hair falling forward over her shoulders, 
with tears falling over her cheeks. She holds in her two 
hands a picture. It is a handsome face, that ; fine, high- 
toned, al! wet with the girl’s dropping tears. And as she 
weeps, she talks, and among the hot tears kisses fall. 


Hark ! what was this ? 
filled the lonely room. 
tain back. 


The sound of a man’s sobbing 
Trembling, she pulled the eur- 
The angel in her eyes looked out once more, 


and saw the solitary man sitting with his hands over his 
face, crying as a woman cries, 

And to think she might not go to him and say, “I 
would give my life for you! 
God will accept the sacrifice. 
do not weep any more. 


I have offered it—maybe 
I pray that He will. Oh, 
Be comforted !” 
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T44 THE LITTLE 





TEAR -GATHERER. 





Presently, when Douglass had left the room, Rose stole | 


out from her hiding-place and picked up the crumpled 
paper. She did not need to search loag in that tear- 
wilted page; she knew instinctively what she sought, 
and even as she read it, she read flashing between the 
lines the command for her to do: 


“Miss Katherine Stirling, whose engagement to Lord Edward 


Campbell is no longer a disputed fact, is at present stopping with | 


her parents at the Hotel Royal in this city. The bridegroom-elect 
is in Washington. The lady's trousseau is being prepared by ad 
etc., ete. 


The girl carefully made a note of name and address in | 


this interesting item. Then, once safe in her own room, 
she locked the door. She got out pen and paper from 
her writing-desk. Then she got some ink, and she sat 


down to write. She had no need to choose her phrases : 


that one fierce cry would forth. 
It was as a driven flame that consumed all other 
thoughts. She wrote—and her hand was steady : 


“How ean you be such a wicked woman as to marry another 
man while James Douglass is living? I saw him to-day crying 
over something he read about you in the paper. You cannot be 
happy; you will be punished !” 

She stopped and looked this over. Had she said all 
that might be said? She took up her pen again : 


“T, who love him—I am only a little ignorant girl whom he has 
been kind to-—I would give my life to save him one moment's 
pain; but you—you whom he loves—are breaking his heart.” 


She added the post-office address of the place to this, 
very clearly written out. Then she put it in the en- 
velope, and when it was ready she went down to the 


kitchen to bid Tommy, the chore-boy, go on an errand | 


to the village—and would he take that letter ? 

So that was done. 

The next day, Mr. Douglass, coming home from his 
work, saw Rose standing alone under the trees in the or- 
chard, the little white pitcher, with green serpents writh- 
ing up its sides, lifted to catch the dropping rime. 

““What ! little tear-gatherer !” he cried. ‘“ You must 
lend me your pitcher !” 

But he did not dream thatwhe had seen him in that 
wild fit of weeping, nor dream of what she had done 
because of what she had seen. 

- oe * * * * 

And now it is the eve of Christmas ; to-night at mid- 
night ‘the bells will begin to ring. Up yonder, on the 
plains of heaven, there will be the rush of wings as ‘the 
mighty armies of the angels ascend rejoicing, praising ; 
for the first great Christmas gift has been given of God— 
the Child Redeemer of a fallen world. 

Had her offering, then, been in vain? Little Rose-leaf, 
wandering by the river-side, could only feel a vague re- 
gret and sorrowing wonder that her message had failed. 
She loitered on, pulling here a bit of green moss for her 
pitcher, a stem of odorous pine or evergreen. She had 
been told not to venture on the high, crumbly river-cliffs, 
for the thaw had loosened the roots of the pines and 
much of the earth about them had been washed away. 

To-morrow was Christmas ; and if her sacrifice had not 
been accepted! Some great tears gathered, and rolling 
down the child’s face, dropped into the sacramental 
pitcher among the Christmas vines. She stared at her 


tears in a frightened wav, and just after those drops had 
fallen she looked upward, and there she saw a cluster of 
deep-glowing red berries. 

Clasping the pitcher stoutly in one hand, she caught at 
the stem of a young birch-tree with the other, then she 
leaped lightly up—looking up. 


‘* We bow to Heaven that willed it so!” 

Not now—oh, not now! By and by, when we have 
had time for thought, we will be submissive, but Now we 
| give to tears. 

She must have fallen far. She must have lain a long 
| time insensible, for now the stars are shining—the holy 
| Christmas-eve. Her mind is not clear; she feels dull 
and cold. . One outstretched arm is crushed and broken, 
| but in the numb hand she holds fast her little white 

pitcher of tears. 

| Alas and alas! from the pine-boughs overhead some 
sweet drops gather and fall down—for must not Mother 
| Earth weep over the death of her little White Rose ? 
| Something lies heavy on her breast—crushing it ! 

* ¥ * * * + 

And now the sacrifice is completed. Lie still, little 
| Rose—the green moss makes a soft and fragrent bed for 
you; the melting snow-wreaths clasp and cover you 
| warm ; close and warm they hold you—-warm and close. 

And then it seemed to her, in this lonely waiting of hers 
for the last message, that two came and looked down on 
| her with clasped hands and tears that fell, not chilly, but 
| soft and warm and sweet, over her white cheeks like the 
pale petals of flowers. Oh! in after-days would he to 
| 
| 


| 
| 


whom she had given her white life, all unknown to him 
and unasked for—would he, when the roses of June 
| should come, look on them and say: “Do you know, 
Roses, it was a litile Winter Rose gave me my happiness ?” 
| On her poor little crushed breast lay the paper whereon 
| she had that day written out his words—‘‘ Little Rose, you 
| make a Summer here in Winter for me |” 
| And the time passed. 
The Northern Lights flashed up the sky, streaming up 
| in brilliant courses, long, wavering, splendidly brilliant. 
And it was midnight, and she waited for the message. 

And was it well done ? Was he for whom this splendid 
white sacrifice was offered worthy of it? O Christ in 
heaven, Thou knowest. 

But Rose? She may not know how, to-morrow, he 
will come and bend over her, and the beautiful woman 
who leans on his arm will sob over the little Rose, 
dead, and say : ‘‘She gave me my happiness. Oh, James, 
why could she not have lived to see what she has done for 
you and me ?” 

It is true, then, that dying dream! The two united, 
happy lovers will weep over the Christmas Rose. They 
will read her pathetic letter together. 

**T, who love him!” 

The cry pierces James Douglass's heart ! 

And the Christmas bells are ringing: Good-by, itil: 
Rose. Rose-leaf, good-by—Good-by ! 





| 

| How CresTERFIeELD was Donre.—An amusing anecdote 
| is told of Lord Chesterfield. When staying at Bath he 
| amused himself sometimes at billiards with a well-known 
| gamester of the name of Lookup. On one occasion, by 
| an artful ruse, Lookup, after winning a game or two, 
| asked his lordship how many he would give if he were to 
put a patch over one eye. His lordship agreed to give 
him five, and Lookup having won several games in suc- 
cession, Lord Chesterfield threw down his mace, declar- 
ing that he considered his antagonist played as well with 
one eye as with two. ‘I don’t wonder at it, my lord,” 
replied Lookup, ‘for I have only seen out of one these 
ten years.” It is not surprising that Lord Chosterfield 
was deceived, for the eye of which Lookup had lost the 
use appeared as perfect as the other, even to a near ob- 








server. 
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VIVIAN. 
By CARLOTTA PERRY. 
Asovurt her lissom limbs the samite clings, 

And in her hair I see the snake of, gold; 

I meet her glances sweet and soft and bold, 
And in mine ear her soft love-song she sings ; 
Low at my feet her trustless trust she flings, 

I know her well; ’tis she who, fold on fold, 

In days long gone, round Merlin wise and old 
Wrapped all her subtle charms, sweet threatenings, 
And tears and smiles. Dead? Vivian dead? Why, 

You and I, and all men, for her sake 

Daily forget ourselves, and every day 
Do hear the ery, O fool! She will not die, 

While there is still in man a heart to ache, 

A brain to turn, a soul to lead astray. 
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By CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE. 
AUHOR OF ‘‘ THE MAN OursIpDE,” ‘‘ H1s MIssInc YEARS,” 
Ertc., Etc. 
PART II. 
THE CURSE OF THE HOUSE OF ELVEYS. 


Cuaprer AXIIT.—(Contrnvep). 





‘‘My own misfortune ? Alas, yes! Two days after Wal- | 


ter left, I went to call upon my child. She was gone— 
The people who had her knew no more than that 
Wolf had taken her and carried her away. Where she 
had gone, to whom, why—of all these things they pro- 
fessed utter ignorance. And I had money enough to try 
its power with them. I offered—offered—offered—until 
they were half crazy with ungratified greed. I piled 
down so much gold, that I verily believe they would have 
sold their souls for it. But it was of no use. They could 
not tell. Iam certain they did not know. 

‘My brother seemed near me again—an intangible sym- 
pathy seemed around me. A wealth of affection seemed 
to guard me. Sometimes I dared think that my plans 
worked more smoothly than my own care and forethought 
would warrant ; sometimes I wondered if another’s money 
was not staked, side by side with mine, in sight of the 
eager workers who served me, in favor of the result for 
which I longed and labored—the result for which I would 
have prayed, had I not reason to doubt its efficacy, com- 
ing from my lips—and reason to doubt if I remembered 
how. Sometimes I felt as though another human intelli- 
gence touched shoulders with mine in the darkness in 
which I lived and worked. But I saw nothing, heard 


gone ! 





nothing ; it may have been no more than morbid imag- | 


ination. 

“T did not find my girl. 
never expect to look in her face again 
passed death. And then—then—— 

‘‘ But that is for me to agonize over by myself! I should 
find forgiveness, I doubt not, over beyond repentance. 
But I have not repented. I gloat over the life I led with 
Walter Wolf as the glory of my life. No matter what he 
cost me—no matter. 
again, where I may choose whether I shall have him, or 
the other woman shall—let me go, knowing that my life, 
choosing as I did, must follow once more the same sad 
road it has followed, with never a doubt dispelled, with- 
out a pang abated, with as little hope for the future as I 
find I have—let me go, I say, and I will choose again as 
I chose then! I had my way; I would have it again— 
or die! 


IT have never found her. I 
not until I have 


| him at all. 


Let me go back to the olden time | 


| ° 
| me in poverty ? 


‘* But— wel! _—_ 

‘Tor five years I never faltered in saying that I loved 
Walter Wolf. I had some money—much comfort. Even 
the memory of the clinging girlish fingers I had loved 
had grown dim. I said that if he returned I would for- 
give him. I knew that if he came back my first question 
would be a passionate plea for his love ; the query for my 
lost girl would have to wait for a second place—perhaps 
longer than that! 

‘*One day I heard that Walter Wolf was dead. I did 
not doubt it. Why should I? I shed few tears. I was 
getting too old for that sort of thing. But, in my heart, 
I mourned the man truly. I put on black clothing in his 
memory. But only my wet pillow, and the silences of 
the night, knew how sadly I suffered and how honestly I 
mourned, 

‘*Money was getting scarce ; I did not know where to 
turn for help or work. I was getting desperate, and then 
fortune came my way again, 

‘““A Mr. Fox, James Fox, had lived in the house next to 
mine for something like three years. He was a bachelor, 
regarded as an eccentric individual, quite a recluse, 
known to be a confirmed invalid, and reputed to be 
wealthy. 

‘*T had seen Mr. Fox several times, certainly not more 
than a dozen, at the houses of mutual friends—or per- 
haps I should say acquaintances! Of course, he knew 
something of my story; I did not know how much; I 
had little doubt that gossip had sometimes found me the 
victim needed for its unkindliness. 

‘* Well, this gentleman called on me one afternoon, for 
the first time in his life, and asked me to marry him. You 
may imagine my astonishment. He did not mention his 
motive ; he did not say whether it was love or pity ; and I 
did not ask him. But I married James Fox. He was 
kind and good—the best man of the three I’ve had. I 
tended him carefully and faithfully in his last illness. He 
died, leaving me money enough to make the future seem 
certain to give me at least physical comfort. But I had 
thus lost the best friend, next to my brother, that I had 
ever had. 

‘And then, while he still lay in his coffin in the great 
parlor—this very room—I heard of Walter Wolf again ! 
He was not dead! He was alive ! 

‘Alive! And as much lost to me as though he had 
been buried in the ocean. I knelt down and tried to 
pray ; I wept as I had not wept for the dead man who 
had been my husband for a fear. 

‘*In the five years which followed the death of James 
Fox, I began to grow bitter. At first I was ready to 
forgive Walter Wolf; then I would have forgiven him—- 
on certain conditions ; later I said I would not forgive 
At first, I said I loved him ; then I said I did 
not quite hate him ; ending by saying I did! I began to 
look for his return, and to plan what I would do when he 
At first, I could not have done envuugh; later, [ 
would have done little or nothing, simply letting cireum 
stances shape events ; last, swinging back to the earlicr 
resolve, J could not hare done enough ! 


came, 


** T could not have done enough! Do you know what that 
means ? Poverty came. Could I have endured to have 
had Walter Wolf—or one of his friends—come and find 
Last night—Walter Wolf came. Do you- 
know the danger you were in, coming as his friend, as I 
supposed you did ?” 

‘*T—I think I can guess,” replied Stephen Ward. 

‘But you are not his friend ?” suspiciously and in 
alarm. 

‘* Didn’t I tell you I never met him until last night ?” 


’ 





- 
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‘* Ye—e—e—s, I believe you did.” 

‘‘And we simply happened to be following the same 
man ?” 

** Ah, yes. 

** Certainly.” 

“Do you hate Horace Gleason ?” 

‘He has done more for me than any other person in 
the world.” 

**Indeed ? And does Walter Wolf like him ?” 

**T believe he hates him with all his heart.” 

‘‘Tam glad—glad. That proves that you two are not 
friends. I—I have been foolish enough to open my heart 
to you as I never opened it to another in all my life. Do 
others pour the stories of their lives into your ears ?” 

‘* Oh—yes—sometimes,” replied Ward, with an assumed 


carelessness. 


Horace Gleason ?” 


‘*You seem, somehow, as though you were older than I 
know you are—quite as though you belonged to another 
age. I have a picture, in another room, of Mr. Fox's 
great-great-grandfather. In telling you the story of my 
life, it seems much as it would if I were telling that old 
gentleman, for in this age——” 

‘*Please don’t,” protested Ward, feeling that these 
ideas, in confirmation of some upleasant ones of his own, 
were simply unendurable. 

** And, on the other hand,” continued this amiable lady, 
‘‘it seems, somehow, as though you had a right to know 
all T have told you, as though you and your fate were 
mixed up in the matter in some way.” 

“‘T should think so,” thought Stephen Ward, his rela- 
tions with Horace Gleason, his intentions regarding Etta 
Elveys and the story Walter Wolf had told him passing 
rapidly through his mind. But he said nothing. 

‘Tam glad you are not Wolf's friend,” continued the 


lady ; ‘‘ for, after all I've said, of course I couldn't have 
you telling any one—especially him. And—it—would 
have—been—been—awkward——” 


‘‘T should think soe,” thought Ward, remembering the 
lady's revolver. 

‘**T presume it would interest Mr. Walter Wolf to know 
that all the money I have is paid me by Horace Gleason ?” 

“T should think so,” thought Stephen, recalling the 
remarks that Wolf had let fall. But still he said nothing. 

‘*It’s the strangest thing in the world, I think,” said 
the lady, musingly ; “‘and I'm swe it’s quite the most 
remarkable thing in my life. I had no money left. My 
jewels and best clothes were allin pawn. My house was 
mortgaged, and the mortgage almost due. I had had 
but one meal the day before, and none that day. I was 
wondering whether starvation or suicide would be the 
better, and whether Wolf would ever know how I died 
and whether he would care much. 

“Just then there came aloud ring at the door-bell. I 
answered it myself, for it had been a long time, then, 
since I had indulged in the luxury of a servant. I found 
a pleasant gentleman standing there. 

‘** My name is Horace Gleason,’ he said, emphatically. 

‘<* Well, Mr. 


want ?’ 


Horace Gleason,’ said IT, ‘what do you 


*** Could you rent me a room ?’ said he. 


‘Now, that was something of which I had never 
thqught, and I hal grave doubts then. But he quite 


took the matter out of my hands. 

«Will you let me see the room ?’ he demanded, and 
was inside the house before I had time to refuse 

‘**T want these two rooms,’ he said, after I had 
so foolish as to let him see the house. ‘This will be my 
bedroom—the other, my parlor. You'll send your serv- 
ant in to take care of my rooms, sweep and dust and 


lee n 
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| make the bed, not earlier than ten in the morning. You'll 

| see that there’s a good fire in my grate in the winter- 

| time, or your servant will, not later than four in the after- 
noon. I’m not a social man, Mrs. Fox, and I’m not to be 
intruded upon. This transaction is intended to be purely 
commercial. You'll not come to my rooms for advice or 
comfort in any trouble that may befall you ; if I’m sick 
here, you'll let my physician have entire control —and 
you'll keep away.’ 

‘*** TH not let you have my rcoms, Mr. Horace Gleason,’ 
said I. 

«Yes you will,’ said he; ‘I know you will. I want 
two latch-keys. Sometimes I shall sleep here. Some- 
times a friend of mine may. You'll please remember that 
the rooms are mine, not yours, and that the gentleman of 
whom I speak is to be treated as respectfully, so far as 
his privacy is concerned, as I am myself.’ 

‘** Neither you nor your friend will have a latch-key to 
my door,’ said I. 

**We'll both have,’ replied he, with 
you'll find you’re only wasting words. I 
here much. 


’ 


a smile, ‘and 
shall not live 
But it suits my convenience to be able to 
stay here when I please. You—might—let many rooms.’ 
But I shall not let any.’ 

Thank you. I don’t like company. 
But I must pay liberally for your kind- 


‘***T suppose so—if I chose. 

‘* «Except to me ? 
[ never did. 
ness.’ 

‘‘And then, stipulating for these rooms for himself, 
and that I should rent none to any others, he offered me 
a price which fairly took my breath away. 

***No recommendations to give,’ he said, airily, while 
[ hesitated ; ‘‘but ‘his is as good. I never liked fooling 
along with a payment every week or month ; here’s the 
stuff for a year in advance.’ 

‘*He counted out the amount, all in clear, crisp bills, 
and walked out of the room and out of the house before I 
had so far recovered as to be able to say a word. 

‘He didn’t return that night, nor did I touch his 
money. But, in the morning, I was so starved and weak 
that I could endure it no longer. I went out and had an 
elegant breakfast. I took my jewels and dresses out of 
the possession of the pawn-broker. 

‘* When I got home again, he was standing on the steps 
waiting for me. 

‘**T came for my latch-keys,’ he said, pleasantly. ‘I 
presume I shall not be in again for several days, but it 
will be handier to have them.’” 

‘© Well ?” 

** Well ? 


CW . , 
TfPCAISON . 


That is the extent of my knowledge of Horace 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
WHAT A LISTENER LEARNED. 

‘*Parpon me,” said Stephen Ward, “ but I think that 
is not all you know of Horace Gleason, and——” 

‘You doubt my word ?” 

“No, madam. But I would like to ask you a few ques- 
tions. Iam greatly interested in Mr. Horace Gleason.” 

“So am L Please 


pr weed.” 


And I will answer your questions. 


‘**Has Mr. Gleason used his rooms much ?” 


‘sé No.” 

‘**Has he spent his days in them—at any time ?” 

‘Never. He has arrived late, and has gone early, if, 
indeed, he has not gone out within a half-hour after ar- 
rival, and not returned that night at all.” 

‘* Has he spent only an occasional night here, at widely 
separated dates, or has he used the rooms for several 


nights in succession ?” 
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““The former has usually been true, but sometimes the 
latter.” 

‘‘Has his friend ever remained here with him ?” 

“‘Never. I—I No, Iam sure that only one man 
—one man at a time—has ever occupied these rooms.” 

‘‘ What do you mean? You hesitate ; you qualify your 
statement. Please tell me the truth—the whole truth.” 

‘‘T will. I am sure that only one man has ever been 
here at any one time. Foot-falls—the opening and shut- 
ting of doors—a dozen other tell-tale sounds—all have 
united to convince me of that. He has never brought his 
friend with him ; his friend has never ealled upon him 
here ; but I think the other man, the man I have never 
chanced to see, has occupied the rooms here — some- 
times.” 

«Frequently ?” 

‘No; very seldom.” 

‘‘And your reasons ?” 





“T’m almost ashamed to mention such trivial ones as | 


they are. But, first, Horace Gleason expressly provided 
for another man.” 
‘Exactly. I remember you told me that.” 


“Secondly, I arose very early one morning, and I 
heard the front door open, and my lodger go out. Of 
course I went to the window, and looked after him. Mr. 
Gleason may have been out of sight, around the first 
corner ; of course the other man might have been pass- 
ing ; but I believe now, as I believed then, that the only 
man in sight had just left my house. And that man—was 
not Horace Gleason.” 

**Can you describe him ?” 

“No; I cannot. I’ve sometimes wished I could.” 

“ Has such an event happened more than once ?” 

**No ; only once.” 

** You have other reasons ?” 

‘One. Only one. You saw Mr. Gleason come up the 
steps, last night, and ring the bell ?” 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘* Well, last night was the third time, in all the years of 
Horace Gleason's residence in my house (if I may call it 
that he resides here), that my door has been locked, at 
night, beyond the power of the latch-key to open. Of 
course they have been mistakes ; it has been intended to 
leave the door in such a way as to allow his key to give 
him admission at any time.” 

‘‘ Certainly. Well?” 

‘Om the other two occasions the latch-key was tried— 
and the man went a-vay without ringing the bell. Would 
Horace Gleason have done that ?” 

‘** Probably not.” 

“I think it certain that he would not. 
would not hesitate to ring the bell.” 

**And does he ever come in the morning ?” 

**Not until this morning.” 


I am sure he 


** He—he—did Mr. Horace Gleason come in this morn- 
ing ?” 
‘*Certainly. I heard him come up the steps. I won- 


dered if it could be Mr. Gleason, or if I should see some 
stranger. And—to tell the whole truth to you, as I feel 
impelled to do—I had an idea that Walter Wolf might 
possibly call this morning. I ran to the window, and was 


just too late to see the man who entered letting himself | 


in with his latch-key. 
was Mr. Gleason.” 
‘* How do you know ? I saw the man enter your house, 
this morning, and I—I—I thought it was not Gleason.” 
“You must have been mistaken. Indeed, I know you 
are in error. 
room when he came out of his room, and passed along 


But I knew, a little later, that it 


I came down-stairs, and was in this very | 





| the hall toward the front do on his way out. He was 
| talking to himself, as he wa :d, a thing I had never 
noticed in him before. He paused opposite: my parlor. 
| door ; I saw the knob slightly turn—and I knew his han 
was upon it. ‘She should be told, this morning,’ he mut 
tered. And then—‘ Another day will do,’ he said. And 
| he left the house. Shall I say, again, that that is all | 
| know of Horace Gleason ?” 

“TI think you may. And TI must be going. You wish 
| Gleason well ?” 

“Tt is for my interests that he remain uninjured.” 

‘Your financial interests ?” 

** Certainly.” 

‘*And is that all ?” 

“That is all. Why do you ask ?” 

‘* Because Walter Wolf hated Horace Gleason, last 
night, when he began to follow him, and——” 

“Yes—yes. And—and r 

‘‘Hated him infinitely more when he had seen him 
| enter here !” 
| The woman rose to her feet. Her eyes glittered. Her 

face seemed almost transfigured — beautiful, beyond a 
sane man’s doubt, and almost young again. A gusty sigh 
shook her, and stirred the echoes in the far-away corners 
of her great room. 

** You—-you—do you mean that he loves me still ?” she 
cried, reaching out her hands appealingly, as a woman 
lost, and in hell’s uttermost depths, might reach toward 
heaven’s impregnable battlements. 

The young man hesitated. Never, in all his life, had he 
| hated another human being as he hated this woman. His 
memory of Jim Ward was pleasant, compared with his 
feelings toward her. It seemed, in some impossible and 
uncanny way, as though she had done him some deep and 
lasting personal injury—as though he could never forgive 
—as though he could not rest, day nor night, until he had 
had the most fearful revenge that human ingenuity could 
plan, and human malice execute. And, with it all, he 
pitied Walter Wolf—pitied him as he had never pitied 
himself in his darkest days. 

He laughed—he actually laughed. The waiting woman 
said not a word. Her face did not change. She was 
waiting—waiting —that was all. What could a man’s 
laugh, more or less, mean to her? She might notice— 
wonder—but she could scarcely feel interest. She will 
not wait more anxiously in the day of judgment—before 
the throne of God—for the footing and balancing of her 
| account ! 

“‘T mean he loves you,” he said, firmly. 

The woman was down on her knees, in a moment, grov- 
eling at his feet. He might have killed her then, if he 
had pleased, and the temptation to do so was definite and 
strong. In a purely impersonal way, and without con- 

| sidering what the consequences to him would have been, 
Iam utterly unable to say that, on general principles, ii 
would have been the worst thing he could have done ! 

**Bless you—thank you !” she cried, the tears streaming 
down her face; ‘‘I can never thank you enough. Find 
him ; send him to me; tell him that I wait—wait—and 
that delay is worse than death. Go—go- a 

He met Walter Wolf within a block of the house. 

**You’ve been there ?” 

“Ten” 

** And—and——”’ 

‘If you've absolutely no self-respect left—no hope—n: 
regard for the opinions of others—you can safely go up 
and ask the woman to marry you again.” 

Wolf did not even wait to thank him. But the look in 
| his faee was expressive enough to have satisfied any one. 
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-as he walked slowly away. 
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‘*So that is what they call love, is it ?” mused Ward, 


blazing insanity the thing really is. I—TI shall marry 


Etta Elveys, of course ; Gleason desires it, and so do I; | 


but I’ve never felt such a passion for her as that ; and I 
never shall. Heigh-ho! What an unfortunate thing it 
would be for a young man to inherit the mental make-up 
of Walter Wolf! How deplorable it would be to fall in 
love with a woman who got her bent of mind from that 
half-crazy woman I called upon this morning ! 
am—passionate as I am—restive under restraint as I am 
—I could never love—love—unless _ 

He didn’t finish—not aloud. 
then, elude me. But— 

“T’m going. to see Mollie,” he said —‘‘ dear little 
Mollie. How I wish I could make up my mind to dis- 
appoint Gleason—to defy him, if necessary. How I wish 
I could be satisfied in forgiving Etta Elvsys’s scorn and 
Ralph Grantley’s success. With Mollie—Mollie——” 


And he is silent. 
* * * * * * 





Mr. Horace Gleason was nervous and unstrung that 
morning.- He seemed to feel some impending disaster 
near at hand. Had he been as foolish as to believe in the 
reality of presentiments, he would have felt that one— 
and of the grayest character—impressed itself upon him. 

Was he about to die ? to suffer a long and painful ill- 
ness ? to be so unfortunate as to lose control of the cur- 
rent of the artificial fate his skill had evolved ? He feared, 
he dreaded, these things ; but the last the most of all. 


Bad as I | 


And his thoughts, just | 


Toward noon, Mr. Gleason had worked himself into | 
| lawyer. The latter wrote it down, gravely enough. Then 


such a frame of mind that he could endure it no longer. 
He started to see 

A doctor ? 

Not by any means! A lawyer! 

‘‘I’m sorry I didn’t go in and see her this morning, and 
have the whole matter over,” he said to himself. “It 
would be much better—if anything showd happen. And 
—and—— But whatafoolIam! As long as I have life 
and health, Ward cannot run contrary to my wishes. 
And, all things considered, it’s only fair to give the fel- 
low money enough to do, in most things, as he likes, and 
to make it easy for him to live like a gentleman—even if 
he isn’t one.” 

His business with his lawyer was brief, and straight to 
the point. He asked no advice. He accepted none which 
was offered. First, he put a certain sum of money in his 
lawyer’s hands, in trust, payable quarterly, in twenty 
equal installments, to a certain Mrs. Fox, whose street 
and number were given, for “five years’ rent of the rooms 
I occupy in her house.” 
amount of property, money, bonds, stocks, real estate, 
absolutely and unqualifiedly to Stephen Ward. Third, 
he made a will, in which all the property named was 
given to Stephen Ward and his heirs and assigns forever. 

‘‘T think the young man need never plead poverty as a 
cause for failure—if he does fail,” said the old man to 
himself, as he left the lawyer’s office. ‘‘I have not lifted 
him out of the old life to let him fall back into its pov- 
erty and misery. If he pleases, and if he is worthy, and 
—and—if Ralph Grantley is—is guilty, he can marry Etta 
Elveys, though I be dead—dead ! 
raising his gaze toward the sky, “the way is hard—long 
—weary! And yet, I cannot go back; I dare not—I 
will not go back.” 

* * * + * * 

That afternoon, Mr. Robert Rorux called on his lawyer. 
He astonished that gentleman by the statement of what 
he wished put in his will. 





O God!” he cried, 


| he turned and faced his client. 


Second, he transferred a large | 


} 


| 
| 


| 


‘* Who is Mrs. Florence Fox ?’ he asked, when he had 


‘I never guessed the sort of | written down the words which would, with Robert Rorux 


in his coffin, make her the owner of a fortune. 

‘*T haven’t a relative in the world,” replied Rebert Ro- 
rux, seemingly a little irrelevantly, ‘ but I have a friend 
or two. One of my friends has occupied rooms in this 
lady’s house for years ; I understand she has been kind 
to him and considerate of him. It is on his account that 
I leave her this money.” 

‘‘He may be poor, then ?” suggested the lawyer. 

‘*He may be,” replied Rorux, evasively. 

‘* Why not leave the money to him, then, and let him 
give it to her when he dies ?” 

Mr. Rorux made no answer in words ; he turned away 
his face, so that the lawyer could not see it ; but he shook 
his head. 

All the remainder of his enormous fortune, real and 
personal, he bequeathed to Stephen Ward. 

‘** Another friend ?” queried the lawyer. 

‘*A friend ? Oh—yes—a friend,” replied Rorux. 

Something in the answer started a new train of thought 
in the lawyer’s mind. He tapped the document with his 
finger. ‘‘Do you mean to say,” he demanded, “ that this 
is entirely unconditional ?” 

‘**Unconditional ? Why, yes, I suppose so. 
thought of anything else. Or—hold——” 

And some strange thought—some prophetic thought, 
possibly— some thought suggested by the shadow under 
which his life had fallen, most likely—seemed to leave a 
trace upon his mobile face as it flashed through his mind. 
He leaned over, and whispered some condition to the 


IT hadn't 


The eyes of the two men 
met. Both of them laughed. 

‘Tt is absurd, isn’t it ?” asked Rorux, evidently troub- 
led as well as amused. ‘‘ Suppose you leave it out.” 

** And have to write the whole over again? I wouldn’t 
do it. I guess Ward’ll have the property, fast enough, in 
spite of it.” 

‘* Yes,” replied Rorux, gravely ; 
I mean he shall, you know.” 


‘*T suppose he will. 


* * & * * * 
“ft. R.—He has come, R. G.” 

That was what the paper said, one morning. Several 
days passed, days in which Ralph Grantley was kept out 
of sight, Tom aiding him in all he demanded, and the 
other servants at least remaining passive, if they did not 
directly help Grantley—unless we must make an excep- 
tion of Mollie! These days were days in which Stephen 
Ward seemed to dominate all the arrangements and plans 
of the Rorux mansion. They were days which Ralph 
Grantley prayed might soon come to an énd—in some 
way. His prayer was to be speedily answered ! 

Tom had crept up to the room Grantley occupied, early 
one evening, bringing a bundle of the morning papers 
with him. He stopped to chat for a little with the oceu- 
pant, for whom he seemed to have developed a genuine 
liking. 

‘Did I see Dr. Cady come in an hour ago ?” 
Grantley. 

‘Yoa.” 

** Who's sick ?” 

** Mollie.” 

‘‘Ah2 What's the matter ?” 

‘God knows. Idon’t. I doubt if the doctor does. I 
believe he calls it some sort of a nervous attack. I don’t 
much wonder. That Ward has been following her all 


asked 


| over the house. He has talked to her, talked, talked. I 




















think he says he wants to marry her, though I'm not 
sure ; she won't say, and my attempts at listening have 
been failures. Do you know, Ralph Grantley, I think the 
girl cares for you ?” 

“For me? Why, man, she hardly knows me. And I 
have the promise of another woman, so that I could never 
think of Mollie.” 

Tom groaned aloud. 

“I—I am sorry. I'd give almost anything in this 
world to see Mollie happy. Of course I gave up, long 
ago, any hope——” 

He paused. 
and a new interest in his face. 


Ralph looked at him with a new wonder 
But he made no answer. 

“I’ve got a new idea in my head,” said Tom, resolutely ; 
‘**T prefer not to say where I got it, nor what it is. But 
I'll say this: Unless Stephen Ward means to deal hon- 
orably with the girl, I'll make it cost him dear.” 

Tom withdrew. Ralph Grantley opened the papers, 
and turned, first of all, to the Personals. 

Here was his advertisement, which he had had inserted 
<lay after day as a measure of safety. No answer from 
Robert Rorux—not to-day. And 

What is this? In Heaven’s name, what is this ? 


“Tt. R.—He has. gone. All is safe. Come home, R.G.” 

That was the lying message the paper contained, the 
message which had undoubtedly fallen under the eve of 
Robert Rorux long, long hours ago. Ralph Grantley 
turned sick and faint. To find this outrageously clever 
forgery was to find the ground gone from under his feet. 
What did it mean? What could it all mean? What- 

But the opposite would have been the better side from 
which to attack such a question as this ; what was there, 
of danger and disaster, to Rorux and to himself, that it 
did not mean ? 

He raised his eyes, and glanced out at the window. 
Robert Rornx was coming briskly up the walk ! 

x x * x x x 

When Mr. Rorux came home he met Mollie at the door. 
She was in a decidedly unpleasant and unattractive con- 
dition—her aching head in a bandage saturated with some 
evil-smelling mixture, and her clothing, for once, ugly in 
color and most decidedly ill-titting. 

*T’ve not seen her look like that since—since——” be- 
gan the man’s thoughts. But he broke them off to say, 
kindly, ‘‘ What's the matter, Mollie ?” 

*T’'m sick.” 

“So I should think. You've every appearance of ft. 
You had better send for the doctor.” 

**T’ve had the doctor.” 

‘““Ah? What doctor ?” 

Dr. Cady.” 

Mr. Rorux frowned, and looked suspiciously about him. 

‘Don’t you all know that I dislike Dr. Cady ?” he in- 
quired. 

You had him when you were hurt.” 

** Yes, I know I did.” 

‘And I believe he’d do anything he thought was for 
vour interest ; I believe he'd do anything to gain your 
favor.” 

‘Undoubtedly. And that is 
Tf the doctor would 
and 

**Hush,” said Mollie, persuasively, - 
He said he wanted to speak with you regarding me, 


just what T don’t like. 
content himself to be a doctor, 
or he'll hear you. 


and 

*“How did he know I was coming home ?” demanded 
Rorux, sharply. ‘Vow didn’t know, did you ?” 

“Of course not, and I asked him how he did.” 
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**Well, what did he say ?” 

‘*He said nothing. He only laughed.” 

Mr. Rorux shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*He imagines he’s a sharp fellow, doesn’t he ? Well, 
we'll pay him in his own coin, You go up-stairs and say 
you've just had a message saying that I shall be at Lome 
I shall be ; so you'll be telling the sim- 

ple truth in saying so. And then—if he wants to stay 
and give you some more medical advice, he can; he 
needn't bother me. Meantime, I'll go up to the library, 
and have a look at the books ; I suppose there is no one 
there ?” 

*‘No one unless it is your guest.” 

So Robert Rorux went up-stairs, to meet Ralph Grant- 
ley—and met Stephen Ward instead. 

‘** Good-evening, my dear Mr. Rorux,” said that young 
man, laughingly advancing, and extending his hand. 
‘*You didn’t expect to find me here, did you?” 

“T confess I did not,” replied Mr. Rorux, coldly. 

‘Tt is as unreal as a play,” laughed the young man ; 
‘‘as full of plotting and scheming—this prosaic life of 
yours—yours and mine—as the most sensational novel.” 

**T don’t understand you.” 

**How sad! But I hope to make you. 
have me visit here in your absence ?” 

“T_T did.” 

**Perhaps—because you got hurt in much the sam» 
way Horace Gleason did ?” 

sé | # . 

‘Don’t say it. Iam liar enough, myself, without being 
the innocent occasion of falsehood on the part of another. 
You have a gentleman by the name of Ralph Grantley in 
vour house ; is it not so ?” 

‘“*It is so.” 

“Did you know he was suspected of murder—of the 
murder of a gentleman called Edwin FElveys ?” 

**T have heard so.” 

‘Horace Gleason suspected him 

“Yes, I know he did. But I doubt if he suspects him 
now.” 

“So do I. Indeed, he xeverv suspected him. He al- 
ways knew he was innocent. I'll grant that I’m sorry it’s 
so. It'll make it necessary for me to get even with Ralph 
Grantley in some other way. But—I'm getting to be 
quite a clever detective, for an amateur ; I’m almost the 

| equal of old Gleason himself. Who in all the world, un- 
less he had sharp eyes and keen intellect, would have 
suspected Grantley’s presence here? Who would have 

| been patient enough to watch and know—unless associ- 
ation with some one with a genius for that sort of thing 
had awakened a dormant talent in his own soul ? I wrote 
the advertisement that called you home ; I signed the in- 
itials of Ralph Grantley to it; you are here; and there 
are several little matters I'd like to talk over with you.” 

“T’m at your service,” replied Robert Rorux, with an 
effort. 

“Allright. I'll begin, then. And, in the first place, 
lll go back to something T said a few moments ago. You 
remember I asserted that Ralph Grantley is innocent ?” 

ab ie 

“Well T know arho killed Edirin Elreys is 

‘You do ?” Mr. Rorux sprang to his feet. He looked 
at Ward as closely and narrowly as though he feared to 
lose a single fleeting expression on that saturnine counte- 
nance. ‘ You know ? Well, who killed him ?” 

“Cleverly plaved,” sneered Stephen Ward ; ‘‘ cleverly 
played, indeed. The stage lost an ornament when you 
became a tracer of sin and its clews. I’ve penetrated all 

I am sure and certain of the ground I stand 


in the morning. 


You wanted to 


8o he said! 


| disguises ; 
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on. You killed Edwin Elveys, Horace Gleason; you killed 
Edirin Elv Ys a 

For a minute or two, it seemed as though Mr. Rorux 
would faint or die. 
no protest or word of denial, so far as the name of Glea- 
son was concerned. Indeed, he reached his hand into a 
convenient pocket ; he took out his beard and wig, and 
put them on ; he donned the spectacles that Horace Glea- 
son sometimes—though but seldom—wore. He looked 
into Stephen Ward's face. He actually smiled. 

“You're a very clever young man,” he said, approv- 
ingly, ‘‘and I presume you'd prefer an interview with 
Horace Gleason, this evening, to one with Robert Rorux. 
But you've made a rash accusation, a very rash accusa- 
tion, indeed. Would you be kind enough to put me into 
possession of some of the evidence vour acuteness has 
enabled you to find ?” 

“ After a little, perhaps. Will you first tell me where 
I can find Etta Elveys? Iam anxious to know.” 

“Is that request a condition? Is the rest of what 
you've said a threat ?” 

“No. But I want to know.” 

Mr. Gleason sat in silence for some minutes, seeming 
to be studying intently over some problem. 

“Tll give you the name of the place where I suppose 
she is,” he said, at length. He wrote a few lines in his 
note-book ; he tore out the leaf; he handed the bit of 
paper to Stephen Ward. The latter read it, made an in- 
audible comment or two, and put it carefully away in his 
pocket. Then he rose and looked down upon Horace 
Gleason. 

“It is to my interest to keep you from harm,” he said, 
quietly, ‘‘and I mean todo so. But I'm willing to let 
you see the sort of evidence I have against vou ; I’m will- 
ing to give you a chance to compare it with what you had 
against Grantley.” 

“Thank you,” said Gleason, with a smile; “ 
we consider the motive first ?” 

“Very well, Will you kindly let me look at this?” 
He reached out his hand, as though to turn to the light, 
again, a picture which had long been turmed to the wall. 

Mr. Gleason frowned ; then laughed uneasily. 

‘**T—I had forgotten that, for a minute or two,” he said, 
sadly, ‘‘as well as some of the things I’ve said to you. 
Suppose we let motive go, for alittle. What about op- 


sup) »068e 


portunity ?” 

* You rode across the country, the night Edwin Elveys 
was killed, on a road that took you as near, at least} as 
within five miles of the scene of the tragedy. An hour 
or two, more or less ; a mile or two more of speed per 
hour, more or LESs ; a—a— But why particularize? You 
rode there! You are not known to have ever mentioned 
it or admitted it. Why ?” 

‘*How do you know I rode there ?” demanded Gleason, 
looking up, his eyes full of the dazed pain one sometimes 
sees in those of a hunted animal. 

“T’ve talked with a man who rode with you.” 

‘** Y-e-e-s, there was a man rode with me, and- 

‘* Well ?” 

“T cannot remember his face; I do not know his 
name.” 

“Very likely not. But he could swear to yours.” 

** And so—you think——’ 

‘That I have made out a very pretty case ? Indeed I 
do. But I’m not lacking in gratitude ; it is to my inter- 


est to keep all this to myself; so I shall do so. — It is | 
quite enough for me to know ; and more than enough to | 


know that you know I know. Come, let us smoke a cigar, 
and then retire.” 


But he rallied at length. He uttered | 


‘*T_I cannot. I must return to the city.” 

Sut he did not sleep at Mrs. Fox’s that night ; he spent 
the “ge at a mae. 

> * + . 

Mr. Robert Rorux called on his lawyer, again, in the 
morning. 

‘*T am thinking a little of going away,” he began. 

‘Yes, sir,” replied the lawyer, who didn’t care where 
his client was, or whether he went anywhere at all. 

‘And it might be necessary to have some one manage 
the details of my business.” ‘ 

** Exactly.” 

‘*T want the house kept up as it has been, all the serv 
ants regularly paid, and everything——” 

‘*Pardon me, sir, but who is to assume all this care 
and responsibility ? 

‘Why, you, sir, if you will.” 

‘‘ It’s impossible. Is there no one else who-——” 

‘*I—I don’t know—I——” 

‘* You're not going—to make good the condition that 
keeps young Ward out of the property, are you ?”— and 
the lawyer laughed. 

But Mr. Rorux did not laugh; he couldn't. He only 
answered, ‘‘No /” 

‘Then why not give the authority to Ward, by power 
of attorney, or something of that sort ?” 

‘‘I_I suppose I might. [—have—trusted—him— in 
miny—things—and—]—cannot—turn—back !” 

‘* Well, shall I write it ?” 

“If you please.” 

The lawyer prepared the necessary documents. Mr. 
Rorux signed them. 

‘‘Tf I fail to call for them, this evening, senc them to 
Ward,” he said, sighing heavily, as he handed the lawyer 
a slip of paper on which was ‘Ward's address. 

“*T will.” 

‘* And—here—give me paper and ink and an envelope. 
There, take that. Send it to the publication office in 
season for the evening edition —unless I call in in the 
afternoon for it.” 

‘*See here, Rorux,” said the lawyer, turning to give his 
client the first genuine attention he had bestowed upon 
him that morning, and letting an important case, the de- 
tails of which troubled him, go out of his mind for a lit- 
tle, ‘‘ what ails you? Have you got the blues? Is there 
some presentiment of coming evil floating around in your 
uncanny soul ?” 

‘*T—I don’t know. I don’t think I believe in presenti- 
ments and curses, and that sort of thing, do you ?” 

* * * * * « 

I suppose something happened to prevent Mr. Rorux 
from calling and getting the note he had left in charge of 
his lawyer, for an evening paper contained the following : 


“Gone To SourH Arrica.—We understand that Mr. Robert 
Rorux, whose palatial residence in the beautiful suburban town of 
has excited the admiration of all who have ever seen it, has 
been called to South Africa in connection with certain investments 
in which he is interested. The length of his absence is indefinite, 
as he may travel some before returning home. He leaves his busi- 
ness affairs, and the management of his home, in charge of Mr. 
Stephen Ward, a gentleman with whom he has had intimate rela- 
tions, both business and social, for some time.” 





* * * * * * 


When Horace Gleason entered the office of the detective 
agency, that morning, he could not help noticing the way 
in which the manager looked at him. The experience was 
a new one, to him, but he was not surprised. Nor had he 


| long to wait for an explanation. 
“It is awkward, of course,” said the manager, “and I 
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beg your pardon in advance. You can readily explain it 
all away, I am sure, and so easily that you will soon for- 


get the temporary annoyance. But you've been in this | 


business too long to think kindly of any one for neglect- 
ing duty. And I cannot neglect mine. We have an offi- 
cer waiting here, with a warrant for your arrest.” 

‘or my arrest ?” 

** Yes.” 

‘** For what ?” 

* For the murder of Edwin Elveys.” 

* * * x x . 


The night-train was hurrying toward the West. One 


of the two men who had Horace Gleason in charge was | 


sound asleep behind him. The other nodded and dozed, 
uneasily, in the seat by his side. But Horace Gleason 
had no thought of escape ; he was too honorable to accept 
a chance—too wise to think he had one ! 

He leaned against the window, and watched the shad- 
owy scenery flit by. In these country homes, dimly seen, 
lonely and lost in the vastness of the night, there was much 
to remind him of what his own early home had been. And 
now 

Were the fleeting shadows outside the fittest symbols of 
his life—past and present and future ? Love, ambition 
he surely had no more to dowith them. And wealth? 
Had he not put the control of that in the hands of a man 
he doubted and distrusted utterly ? How soon 
would a narrow cell bound it, for him ? 
time might he find the door narrow, the path narrower, 
and then—the stair-way wp—up—too narrow for hope, and 
only the grave below and beyond ? 

He run over, in his own mind, the things they would 
be likely to bring against him in his days of trial. It was 
hard — hard—and he shuddered. He had helped hunt 


now - 





Power ? 


men into the hangman's hands, ‘time and again, against | 


whom the evidence had ‘been less logical and complete 
than it would be against him. A hint 

God—God—he could not bear to think of it! Yester- 
day, high and honored ; to-day, helpless in the current of 
circumstantiality which ran straight and strong to the 
precipice of dishonored oblivion ! 

He clasped his hands. 
He found his lips forming the-words of prayer, and his 
heavy heart took up the seemingly hopeless burden of 
their ery : ‘God, I do not ask for life; I only ask for 
honor. I do not ask to be spared from.the shadow of the 
Elveys’ curse ; I only ask that if my shoulders must carry 
it—my soul bear it—that I suffer for the good, here and 
hereafter, of Elaine’s child! And, O God, give it to me 
to save.the one in greatest danger from the most fearful 
consequences of the artificial fate my presumptuous and 
blasphemous humanity planned, against Thy will and 
Thy providence, though my life be the forfeit!” 

After that he slept some. But it was fitful and uneasy. 
He found the seat uncomfortable. He groaned and mut- 
tered. He awoke, saying over and over a mumble of 
searcely audible words: ‘‘The curse of the house of 
Elveys ; the curse of the house of Elveys ; the curse 

One of his guards touched him on the shoulder. 

‘What is it, Gleason ?” he asked, kindly. 

‘JT -was worrying.” 

“T wouldn't. It doesn’t pay. 
thing fer you ?” 

‘* You can do something for me, Jackson, if you will.” 

‘*What is it?” 

‘‘Tell me who gave information against me.” 

‘“T would, Gleason, if I could ; but I’ve forgotten.” 

‘*You’d know the name if you heard it ?” 

“T think so.” 


& guess 
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In how short a | 


Tears rained down his cheeks. | 


Can you let me do any- 
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‘**It—wasn’t Grantley, was it ?” 
+e" 
‘Thank God for that. Was it Ward 2” 
‘No, it wasn’t Ward. Brady—Brady—Grady—— Well, 
I give it up. I cannot get it.” 
| ** Was it Cady ?” 
‘*That’s the name. 


It was Cady!" 


PART III. 
THE NATURAL HARVEST FROM AN ARTI- 
FICIAL SEED-TIME. 
CHAPTER XXY. 


“TO BE HANGED BY THE NECK, UNTIL YOU ARE DEAD!” 


Horace Guxason’s trial did not take place immediately, 
but it was not long delayed. The citizens of Riverdell 
were anxious to have him “‘ brought to justice.” They 
had decided, promptly enough, that he was guilty. They 

_ had no pity for him. They hadn’t even ordinary human 
consideration for him. They allowed themselves to for- 
get that a man is entitled to be considered innocent until 
he is proven guilty. 

But, anxious as the Riverdellians were to have the trial 
over, nO one was more anxious than Horace Gleason him- 
self. Patiently, resignedly, almost serenely, he endured 
the few weeks of delay—and waited for the end! 

Ralph Grantley had closely followed Horace Gleason in 
his arrival at Riverdell. Indeed he was at home again in 
less than twenty-four hours from tbe time when the two 
| detective officers, Jackson and Thompson, delivered their 
prisoner to the sheriff, and filed the claim of the agency 
they represented to the reward which had been offered. 

The suspicions which had lain at Ralph Grantley’s door 
now became public. The care-worn look of the young 
| man’s father was now fully explained. It was made 

known that Ralph Grantley had been in hiding—waiting 
—instead of searching the world over for the missing 
Etta Elveys, as most of them had supposed was the 
fact. 

Ralph Grantley became quite a hero in the estimation 
of his towns-people, and the inhabitants of the surround- 

| ing country ; no one felt that he stood quite on a level 
with his fellow-men—that he had quite accomplished the 
highest end and aim of his being—until he had shaken 
Ralph Grantley warmly by the hand, and had heard, from 
the young man’s own lips, as mtfch of his story—and lit- 
tle and meagre it was—as he chose to tell. All had much 
to say regarding the manifest absurdity of ever suspect- 
ing Ralph Grantley; why, he was a fellow they had known 
all his life ; he would harm no one—could harm no one. 
Grantley senior, with Black and White and Gray, formed 
| and molded public opinion ; taught by them, the little 
world that had Riverdell for its centre knew that Horace 
Gleason was a monster of depravity, and always had been. 
Meaning hints, wise words, mysterious glances—all these 
began to find place among the citizens ; strange words 
were said, under the breath; some of the boldest, and 
most imaginative, ventured the opinion that the crimes 
of Horace Gleason were many of them—most likely, most 
of them—of such a character as to leave murder, in com- 
| parison, a rather tame and every-day sort of an affair ; the 
| unfortunate thing in all that was the fact that they all 
| 


forgot to say to what they referred ; ‘‘it would all come 
| out in the trial,” was the conclusion they always reached, 
for not one of them doubted the infallibility of the law. 
| Ralph Grantley’s mother, brothers and sisters urged 
| and argued against the course he took, but in vain. His 
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father, who would have done anything and everything 
for Ralph, would have refused him the money he used in 
preparing for the defense of Horace Gleason, b+ he could 
not do so; Ralph, by the terms of a partner» legally 
entered into, was entitled to a share in the profits of the 
business of (Grantley & Son, and it was no one’s business 
gut, to tell the entire truth, 
the demands on Ralph Grantley’s purse were much less 
than those on his time and sympathy; Horace Gleason had 
quite a sum of money in his own possession ; he had only 


how he used the money. 


to send to New York to secure more ; and one of the best 
criminal lawyers in the State, a gentleman who had prof- 
ited, in the past, by the great detective’s skill, begged to 
be allowed to 
defend him, 
without money 
and without 
price, purely as 
a matter of 
friendship. 
With the ex 
ception of 
Ralph Grantley 
and his law- 
yers, Horace 
Gleason had 
hardly any vis- 
itors in the jail. 
If he had not 
been too busy 





WwW i t h his own 
thoughts to * f 
care or notice : BYK 

si shill 


bins 


much, he y) 
would have felt 4% 
his loneliness 
keenly. Only 
Pat Peacher 
and Tommy 
Teller called 
on the wfor- 
tunate prison- 
er while he lay 
in jail awaiting 
trial, and they 
acted awkward- 
ly, said little, 
and took good 
care not to 
mention the 
fact of the visit 
to their par- 
ents. 

The trial be- 
gan in due time. 
Great difficulty was experienced in getting a jury. One 
man had conscientious scruples against hanging, and of 
course he wouldn't do. Another objected to taking hu- 
man life on merely circumstantial evidence, and was 
promptly rejected. Many had read of the murder ; more 
had talked of it ; and almost every one had formed an 
opinion which he feared evidence could neither remove 
nor modify. So the securing of a jury was, as I hinted, 
an exasperatingly slow piece of business. 

They found twelve men at last, though, as they always 
do—twelve suitable men, or men who must be so re- 
garded. One or two couldn't read ; most of them had 
formed opinions, but not such as would fail to go under 
the weight of proper evidence—or so they swore. 


INADVERTENTLY, IN HER HUSBAND'S 





PUTTING HERSELF IN HIS PLACE. 
THOSE BEETLE-CRUSHERS HERS? OH, DEAR, NO! 


SLIPPERS-—-NUMBER TENS-—-ARE WAITING TO BE STEPPED INTO, 





Dr. Cady was the first gentleman called for the prose- 
cution. He was a physician, He resided in , w sUDd- 
urban town near New York city. He practiced in the 
families of the wealthiest and most aristocratic persons 
in the village. He had the interest of his patients and 
their families at heart, and regarded it as a sacred duty 
to guard and warn when danger menaced any of them. 
On a certain evening, the one before the morning of 
Gleason’s arrest, he had been called to see a servant-girl, 
called Mollie, at the residence of Mr. Robert Rorux. He 
found Mollie suffering from nervousness—indeed, almost 
hysterical—and concluded, from what she said—and failed 
to say—in answer to questions he asked and suggestions 
he made, that 
the cause of her 
illness was en- 
tirely mental, 
not physical ; 
he connected it 
with the pres- 
ence, in the 
house, of a cer- 
tain Stephen 
Ward! (Tre- 
mendous sensa- 
tion in the 
court-room !) 
Indeed, he felt 
sure that the 
man had said 
that to the wo- 
man which was 
the direct cause 
of all she suf- 
fered. 

Feeling sure 
that Mir. Rorux 
should be in- 
formed of his 
opinions, and 
believing that 
he would re- 
turn home that 
evening, Dr. 
Cady had wait- 
ed to see him. 
Mollie had con- 
sented, though 
rather reluc- 
tantly, to be 
near the front 
door, on Mr. 
Rorux’s ar- 
rival, and to in- 
form him of 
the doctor's presence in the house, and of his desire to 





SHE HAS MERELY SEATED HERSELF, 
EASY-CHAIR, WHERE HIS NEW CHRISTMAS 


see him. 

In a short time, say a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes, he heard the door open, and heard Mollie talk- 
ing with whoever came in. He supposed, at the time, 
that the new-comer was Mr. Rorux, but did not hear any- 
thing of the conversation between him and Mollie. He 
only heard a confused murmur of voices. He only knew 


| that one of the speakers was Mollie by knowing that she 


was waiting at the door. 
(To be continued.) 





Tue habit of success, once acquired, is not easily lost. 
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‘ 
“THE MAYOR, WHO THOUGHT HE MEANT TO BE SAUCY, ANGRILY REPROVED HIM, AND, MOREOVER, BOXED HIS EARS 
TILL THEY TINGLED AGAIN,” 


SHOWING HOW MINCE-PIES WERE 


INTRODUCED 


INTO CORNERWISE. 


In a very out-of-the-way country, in a remote part of | 


the world, stood the quaint little town of Cornerwise. It 
had been noted, from very early times, for the remark- 
able wisdom of its inhabitants, and by its habitually rare 
contact with neighboring cities, preserved, till a later 
period, its original sagacity. 

No dangerous innovations ever found their way into 
Cornerwise, for, with a noble simplicity, its citizens ate, 
drank, slept and dressed as their forefathers had done 
for many generations before them. One or two daring 
spirits, more adventurous than the rest, had risked a little 
foreign travel, by visiting some of the neighboring towns ; 
but their conduct was unanimously looked upon with 
silent disapproval, and the innovations they sought to 
recommend were clamorously disallowed. For instance, 
when Master Peer, the barber, paid his celebrated visit to 
his seventieth cousin ten times removed, who resided in 
the town of Advanceall, he actually had the audacity to 
come home brimful of a new project for lighting his na- 
tive city; and even went the length of proposing it in full 
town-meeting before the mayor, aldermen and council ! 
But they magnanimously and calmly overlooked the mat- 
ter ; telling him, with great forbearance, that Cornerwise 
had always been illuminated by small oil-lamps suspended 
across the streets; and that they, being in their sober 
senses, would sanction no such dangerous innovations as 
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inflammable vapors, which must be injurious to public 
health, and, moreover, sounded so improbable as to savor 
of magic. Wherefore they advised Master Peer, as an 
orderly citizen, to retire to his own home, and go through 
a course of sedative medicine ; and they, being kindly dis- 
posed, would consign the matter to oblivion. "Whereon 
Master Peer did go home, and either from suppressed 
rage or the native physic became ill, and on his recovery 
found his rival had obtained all his business, and suc- 
ceeded him in the care of the pigtails of the whole cor- 
poration. Then poor Master Peer pined away, and be- 
coming an object of scorn to the town boys, who called 
after him, ‘‘ There’s the man who wanted to set the air on 
fire !” retired utterly to private life—that is, his bed— 
being a notable warning to all the wild spirits of Corner- 
Wise. 

Then there was the unfortunate Martha Trippitt, who 
happening, in a somewhat extended walk beyond the city- 
walls, to fall in with a damsel of the town of Smartingale, 
was desperately infected with the love of imitation. So 
she ran home again and secretly stole one of the hoops off 
her mother’s flour-tub, to put in her petticoat, that her 
dress might be as like a balloon as could be. But the virt- 
uous indignation of all the little boys in Cornerwise was 
aroused, and they hooted and called after her so, that she 
did not dare to set her foot out-of-doors, Then she fell 
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into a hopeless state of melancholy and died, leaving 
ders with her disconsolate relatives that she should be 
buried in her hoop. 

And after these two serious warnings, the people of 
Cornerwise, with their magistrates at their head, were 
more opposed than ever to improvement. At this time 
is was that, to the great edification of the citizens, the 
iuotto was recut deeper and larger over the Town-hall 
‘Stand still.” Moreover, an edict was passed in full 
town council, setting forth that the town of Cornerwise 
lisowned all amendments and improvements; and that 
those malicious and evil-disposed persons who sought to 


] 
j 


J 


° . . | 
introduce such changes would be from henceforth liable 


to the severest penalties of the law. 

Now, in one of the obscure back lanes of Cornerwise 
lived an old widew—a solitary woman, for her kinsfolk 
were dead, and.she had no known relatives in the town. 


Of a large family of children, there remained only one | 


representative, in the person of her grandson, Jack. He 
was a fine, sturdy, curly-pated urchin, who was at once 
the delight and the torment of his poor old grandmother. 
He was very good at his lessons, and loved her dearly ; 
but he was so mischievous and full of tricks, that she had 
no peace of mind when he was out of her sight. 

He was the chief of all the unruly spirits in Cornerwise, 
the ringleader and the plotter of all kinds of ingenious 
mischief. He it was who drove a long nail through the 
hands of the clock at the Town-hall, and painted on it in 
large red letters the town motto —‘‘ Stand still.” It was 
uso shrewdly suspected that he was the cause of Corner- 
wise being barricaded in its own citadel, by the stuffing 
up of the key-holes of the city-gates with clay, and the 
inscription of the same startling motto on the inside. He 
‘rowned his offenses by enlisting the services of his raga- 
muffin crew, and by their aid tied every weather-cock fast 
north and south, and stopped all the clocks in town, so 
that the mayor was obliged to dispatch a messenger ten 


‘**Why, don’t I tell you ?” replied the man, very briskly. 
Can’t you hear : 
“*Apples and currants, sugar and spice, 
Brandy and lemon, candied-peel nice.’ 


That’s what we make mince-pies of. 


” 


But do you mean to 

say you never tasted them ? 
‘**No,” said Jack ; ‘‘I have lived all my life in Corner- 

wise, but I have never heard of mince-pies before !” 

‘** Poor fellow,” answered the pieman, ‘‘no wonder you 
are so ignorant if you have lived here all your days. But 
as you seem a lively sort of young boy, if you will let 
down a string I will send you up a bit to taste.” 

Jack, highly delighted, thanked the man very gratc- 
fully, and routing out a long piece of string from among 
his hoards of such-like treasures, he weighted it with an 
old broken top, and let it down carefully out of the 
window. 

Now the man stood close by the edge of the road, just 
under the window, and when he took the lid off his green 
box, a delicious odor mounted up in the air and made 
Jack’s mouth water. It was not exactly like a smell of 
flowers, or fruits, or spices, or pastry, but such a mingled 


| combination of all four, that it seemed a waft of the air of 


miles off to the next village, to ask which way the wind | 


blew ! 

After this last performance, Jack was obliged to remain 
juiet for awhile, for, although it could not be exactly 
traced home to him, the authorities were pretty well 
aware who the chief culprit really was ; so that had not 
Jack’s band of conspirators included the boys of the cor- 
poration, and even the eldest son of the mayor himself, 
his stay in Cornerwise would have been somewhat brief. 

sesides, with all his sins, he was a tender-hearted fel- 
low, and he did not like to see his grandmother sit ory- 
ing, and vowing he would break her heart if he went 
on with his naughty tricks any more. 

So he went up to bed with his supper, a dry crust of 
bread, in-a rather more sober humor than usual. He slept 
in a little garret, with a window overlooking the town- 
wall, so that he could see the road and fields beyond. 

While he was munching his hard morsel, and musing 
over his misdeeds, he chanced to look down into the road 
that wound below, when he became aware of a man who 
was sitting on the mile-stone with a large box beside him. 
Then the man began to sing in a loud voice, and his ditty 


ran thus : 
“ Apples and currants, sugar and spice, 
Brandy and lemon, candied-peel nice, 
All these good things go to make mince-pies !” 


“*Mince-pies !” thought Jack. ‘‘ What are they, I won- 
ler? Can they be like those great gooseberry - pies 


Granny makes ?” 

Jack was not a boy to miss knowledge for want of ask- 
ng, so he called -to the man, and asked what he meant by 
iis song, and what mince-pies were made of. 


| ation of richness and daintiness was there ! 





Fairy-land to Jack, who, like all boys of his age, had a 
keen relish for tarts and pies ; a liking much enhanced by 
the rarity with which they fell to his share. 

When the pieman had carefully fixed the pie on the 
string, Jack eagerly, but tenderly, drew it up, watching 
and guarding it most heedfully against any rough angle 
or corner of the wall. Up, up, up, brick after brick— 
past cranny and crevice—up, up, till it reached the win- 
dow safe at last, and lay on the sill in all its glory, before 
Jack’s admiring eyes. Round as a daisy, brown as a bee, 
wrinkled and puckered all over in the most tempting 
dimples, and varnished till it was as shiny as the petal of 
a buttercup! Jack gazed at it in such an ecstasy of ad- 
miration that he almost forgot it was meant to be eaten. 

He lifted the lid and peeped in! Oh, what a conglomer- 
!—plump cur- 
rants, luscious sweets, long, transparent slices of golden 
peel, lumps of apple! Jack’s heart was in his mouth, and 
the pie too, before he even remembered to thank the pie- 
man for his gift. 

‘‘Sugar and spice!” murmured Jack, ‘“‘and all that’s 
!’ as he waxed even poetical under the influence of 
the delicious morsel. ‘‘Apples and currants, ah !—Brandy 
and lemon, ah !—Mince-pies! Why, I should think the 
fairies lived on them !” 

** How do you like mince-pies ?” asked the pieman, who 
was tired of waiting so long. 

**T never tasted anything so good before in my life 
cried Jack, enthusiastically. ‘‘ What a man you must be, 
to make them! Oh, dear me, there goes the last bit. 
You have not any more, have you ?” 

‘**Not to-day,” answered the man; ‘but I will bring 
you one every evening about this time, only you must 
promise not to tell any one, as it might get me into a 
scrape with the good people of Cornerwise !” 

Of course Jack promised eagerly, and the pieman, 
shouldering his box, from which, while he lifted the 
corner of the lid, a last exquisite whiff curled up in the 
evening air and ascended to Jack’s nose, he took his de- 
parture. 

Jack’s eyes followed him as he strode away toward the 
dim blue hills, his lengthening shadow falling far behind 
him, till he was lost in the distance. You may be sure 
that the boy’s visions that night were of beneficent pie- 
men and ambrosial pies. He dreamed that he was traus- 


nice 
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ported to a delightful country, where the mince-pies grew 
on the bushes, and called after him : 


“ Apples and currants, sugar and spice, 
Brandy and lemon, candied-peel nice, 
Come and eat us—mince-pies 


mince-pies !” 


Next morning he overslept himself, and was so late that 
his poor old grandmother hobbled up-stairs to wake him, 
and shook him in a great fright. 

“Yes, granny, sugar and spice! I’m coming directly— 
brandy—and shoes—where are my mince-pies—I mean 
my clothes ?” 

“Bless the boy! what’s he talking about?” said 
granny. ‘‘ Pies, child! 
many a day !” 

Jack dressed himself and had his breakiast, but the 
mince-pies still ran in his head and intruded in his con- 
versation. He made all sorts of mistakes in his confu- 
sion ; for he remembered the pieman’s warning, and tried 
to check himself, which only made matters worse. 

He went out into the market-place, hoping to divert 
his mind ; but there he met the mayor, who being in an 
unusually amiable mood, meant to be very graciously 
kind to Jack, by asking him what o’clock it was. 

‘Apples and currents, sugar and spice!” answered 
Jack, readily. The mayor, who thought he meant to be 
saucy, angrily reproved him, and moreover boxed his 
ears till they tingled again. Then Mme. March dropped 
her gold-headed cane, and called Jack to pick it up 
for her. 

**To be sure,” said Jack. 
and spice !” 

‘You audacious boy,” screamed the old lady, vindic- 
tively, ‘‘I’ll get his worship to set you in the stocks, for 
mocking your betters !”’ 

Endless were the scrapes Jack got into, and numerous 
the cuffs he received ; for what with his constantly recur- 
ring thoughts of mince-pies, and his anxiety not to betray 
himself, he did not escape, ‘as he usually did, from the 
eonsequences of his misdeeds. 

The evening came, the pieman and the pie! and again 
did Jack revel in the delicious dainty, this time, however, 
reserving a share for a favorite comrade. It cost him no 
small denial to refrain from eating it; and if his eyes 
eould have devoured it, I am afraid his friend would have | 
had a small share. However, Jack magnanimously ab- | 
stained, and the cherished dainty was bestowed on the 
boy, with a strict injunction to secrecy. When two be- 
eome joint possessors of a secret, it is pretty sure to ooze 
out somewhere ; and the absence of mind of both Jack 
and his friend, and their several rambling and incoherent 
allusions to : 


We haven’t had any pies for 


‘* Brandy and lemon, sugar | 








“Apples and currants, sugar and spice. 
Brandy and lemon, candied-peel nice,” 


spread far and wide among the juvenile population of 
Cornerwise. The mayor’s son, among others, was taken 
into the secret, and obtained a surreptitious taste of the 
pies. 

Now, whether there was, as the Cornerwise matrons 
afterward averred, some evil-designed magical agent in 
this mysterious compound, there is at this present time 
no meats of discovering. 

Certain it is, however, that all who tasted of the coveted 
dainty became imbued with a frantic longing for more; 
and the pieman, finding his admirers increase to such a 
large body, informed them that he could no longer sup- | 
ply them gratuitously, but that he should be happy to 
furnish any amount of supply for a moderate price, if | 





| sels, that a compromise was finally agreed to. 


they could manage to procure him a suitable shop for 
selling them. 

Then did the hearts of the bold youth of Cornerwise, 
inflamed by the pies, burn within them, and they deter- 
mined on a bold stroke for the mastery. 

Accordingly, on the following day, when the town coun- 
cil were in full sitting, the sons and heirs of the worship- 
ful corporation and burghers assembled at the widow's 
house, and, forming in martial order, they marched to 
the Town-hall in a large procession, with Jack at their 
head, bearing a huge banner, inscribed with the word 
‘** Forward,” and followed by the pieman in full dress. 
Then followed the youthful representatives of every 
house in Cornerwise, carrying mince-pies, out of which 
they took a huge bite at stated signals. The whole band 
shouted in chorus the mystical words that had puzzled 
everybody for so long a time : 


* Apples and currents, sugar and spice, 
Brandy and lemon, candied-peel nice, 
We will, we sHaLi, WE MUST, have mince-pies !” 


When they reached the Town-hall, a large deputation, 
headed by the principal agitators, waited on the aston- 
ished magistrates, and demanded the repeal of the ob- 
noxious old statute, as well as a new enactment regulating 
the sale of mince-pies in Cornerwise. 

The mayor was inclined to take the matter with a high 
hand, and consign the heads of the mob to durance vile, 
but on the hint of such an intention such a clamor arose, 
and such shouts of ‘‘ Reform,” ‘‘ Progress,” ‘‘ Free Trade” 
and other democratic cries were heard, that the corpora- 
tion prevailed on him to give the juvenile malcontents a 
calmer hearing. 

Rumor, who has always the last word to say about any- 
body, affirms that the outery drew out the matrons of the 
town ; that they, anxious for the welfare of their young 
hopefuls, took such a decided part in the municipal coun- 
The said 

tumor, who is not ‘‘ painted all over tongues” for noth- 
ing, also hinted that the mayoress, perhaps incited thereto 


| by a sly morsel of the felonious dainty, secretly adminis- 
| . . 
tered by her son, took the mayor aside for a very private 


conference, and by some especially strong and striking 
arguments won him over to her view of the state of the 
case. 

So the matter ended by its being enacted in solemn 
counsel, then and there assembled, that the compound 
entitled mince-pies should be from that time forward a 
lawful aid staple commodity in Cornerwise, being, how- 
ever, strictly, for reasons prudential, confined to the high 
festival of Christmas, and all the days thereunto apper- 
taining. And a license was given to the pieman afore- 
said to establish a place of abode in the town for the 
manufacture and sale of the article, the chief magistrates 
of the town having always a prior selection from his 
wares. 

Then there arose great rejoicing in the ancient bor- 
ough of Cornerwise, and, after the custom of consistant 
magistrates, the mayor and corporation lunched so very 
amply on the novel viands that they were obliged te retire 
into seclusion, for a few days, to recover. 

Years passed over the little town, and Jack became a 
thriving and prosperous man; for the grateful pieman, 
owing his establishment in Cornerwise to him, had given 
him a partnership in his business. In time he rose to 
high offices in his native town, finally becoming Mayor of 
Cornerwise. In grateful appreciation of the many bene- 
fits he had conferred on the town, his fellow - citizens 
placed a statue of him in the market-place, attired in his 
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civic robes, and with a mince-pie in his hand. Under- 
neath, this quaint legend may still be deciphered by those 
who are fortunate enough to go to Cornerwise : 


“ Lyttel Jacke Horner sate inne ye Corner, 
Eating a Christe-Masse Pye. 
Hee putte inne hys Thumbe, 
And pulled oute a Plumbe, 
And eryed, ‘What a goode Ladde am I!’” 





After this famous occurrence, however, Cornerwise be- 
came a different place. Often, when one thing or another 
makes a little hole in a hedge, other things pass through, 
and the hole widens into a breach. And so it was with 
our Cornerwise ; one cherished abuse after another be- 
came swept away in the great stream of time ; so that it 
is now so practical and commonplace a little town, that 
you would not know it if you found yourself in it. 


ORCHIDS. 
By CHARLES T. Simpson, 
NarurE seems usually to go about the work of creating 
in an orderly, business-like way, and for a fixed purpose. 
In the vegetable kingdom the objects mainly kept in 


view are germination, growth and reproduction. All 
this is ordinarily accomplished in a simple manner, as 
in our forest trees, shrubs, and the useful plants that 
we cultivate. But in the order known as the Orchidacee 


| she seems to have stepped aside from the common mode 


of creation, to indulge in the love of the grotesque, the 
fanciful and the strange—to have, as it were, invented 
the plants belonging to it, in one of her more jocund 


| moods, merely as a recreation. 


The family is a very extensive one, containing some 
four hundred genera and three thousand species, and in 
every one of this vast number the flowers are irregular 
and grotesque, and in hundreds of instances they closely 
mimic other objects in nature. That of Stanhopea tigrina 
resembles in color and form the head of a cuttle-fish ; the 
well-known Lady’s-slippers are much like moccasins ; 
and the blossoms of Phalanopsis closely imitate moths. 


The exquisitely beautiful Peristeria alata of the Isthmus 


| of Panama—the Espiritu Sancta or Holy Ghost flower of 
| the Spanish—is a perfect image of a dove nestled in a 
bed of white satin; and the Oncidium papilio is almost 
as much like a butterfly as one butterfly is like another. 
Others are nearly perfect representations of flies, spiders, 
swans, pelicans, bees or beetles ; in fact, a certain resem- 
blance to something 
else may be detected in 








ORCHIDS. 


the flowers of almost 
every species. 

They are naturally 
divided by their mode 
of living into two 
classes: the terrestrial 
Orchids, which grow in 
the earth like ordinary 
plants, and which are 
more numerously found 
in the temperate zones, 
and the Epiphytes—a 
name signifying grow- 
ing on other plants, and 
one which exactly de- 
scribes them. The 
tree-growers are confin- 
ed exclusively, so far as 
I know, to tropical and 
sub-tropical regions, 
and they simply attach 
themselves by their 
roots mechanically to 
the bark of trees and 
shrubs, or, sometimes, 
to decaying logs, and do 
not draw any nourish- 
ment from the plants 
they live on, as the 
parasites do, but merely 
act the réle of lodgers, 
taking their meals out 
—for they subsist en- 
tirely on what they 
draw from the atmos- 
phere. The terrestrial 
forms are not at all un- 
common in the United 
States. Every one who 
has taken the least in- 
terest in wild plants 
and flowers has seen 
and admired, as well 
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as wondered at, the. beautiful Lady’s-slippers, of 
which we have some half-dozen species. Besides 
the oddity of their flowers, they are among the 
most exquisite, both in color and form, in the vege- 
table kingdom, In bogs, among the mountains, 
from New Hampshire to North Carolina, the lovely 
Arethusa bubbosa is not uncommon, and the equally 
handsome but very rare Calypso borealis is only met 
with in the far North. In low, grassy meadows, 
several species of humble Spiranthus, or Ladies- 
tresses, are found, with erect stems and small, white 
blossoms arranged spirally around them, as if for 
no other purpose than to be odd. In the Eastern 
United States the Aplectrum is occasionally found— 
a plant with a single, large oval leaf, a spike of 
brownish flowers, and two or more globular roots, 
connected by a strong thread, whence comes the 
common name, ‘‘ Adam and Eve.” 

Perhaps a dozen species of Epiphytes have been 
found by recent research in Southern Florida; 
plants that for the most part belong in Mexico, 
Central and South America and the West Indies, 
and which have been carried to and landed on the 
peninsula, either as plants or seeds, no doubt by the 
action of the Gulf Stream, or by storms. Among 
these, the Epidendrum conopseum is found as far 
north as South Carolina. Few persons know that 
the vanilla of commerce is the product of a climbing 
orchid—the Vanilla aromatica—and fewer still know 
that this delightfully fragrant plant has actually 
been found growing wild in South Florida. 

Throughout Tropical America there is almost 
everywhere found the Royal Palm, the Ovreodowa 
regia, a glorious object in the vegetable kingdom, 
having a smooth, grayish trunk which swells out 
in the middle to larger dimensions than it has at 
the base or top, and which bears aloft a magnificent 
crown of glossy green leaves that sweep out from it in 
the most indescribably graceful manner. These leaves are 
often twenty feet in length, and the tree frequently attains 
a height of a hundred and fifty feet. Growing on its 
smooth trunk is found a sort of humble companion 
plant, a beautiful orchid, the Dendrophyluc Lindeni. It 
has slender, white roots which radiate from a cluster of 
bulbs in the centre in every direction, like the rays of a 
star, and these often extend to a distance of three feet, 
and fasten themselves to the smooth bark of the tree as 
though they loved it, and clung to it with a clasp of af- 
fection. The leaves are thick in texture, and on slender 
stems it bears a few delicate, satiny-white flowers with 
exquisitely crimped petals. There seems to be a mute 
friendship between this lord of the forest and the frail, 
clinging orchid—a dependence, as it were, on the one 
side, and a desire for companionship on the other ; for 
wherever the Royal Palm is found, the Dendrophylax is 
pretty sure to be seen growing on it; and strangely 
enough, it grows on no other tree. Stranger still, this 
noble king has in some manner been carried by the hand 
of Nature and planted in at least two localities amongst 
the ten thousand islands of Florida, and there upon its 
trunk, in the same loving embrace, is found the lowly 
orchid. How it came there is one of the unexplained 
mysteries of Nature. The seeds of the palm might well 
be drifted by the sea, and, landing on a congenial shore, 
germinate and produce a colony ; but how did this little 
plant—which would undoubtedly perish by being soaked 


in salt water, or if parted from the tree on which it lived | 


—get over into South Florida and become again estab- 
lished on the trunk of its old favorite, to flourish as vig- 





AIR-GROWING ORCHID OF COSTA RICA. 


orously as it does in the tropics ? It is one of the ques 
tions which the wondering naturalist can only ask—as 
yet there is no answer. 

It is only in the dense, humid forests of the torrid zone 
that the orchids may be seen in all their grotesqueness 
and beauty. There, where vegetation grows with a most 
astonishing rankness and vigor ; where, it may be, a hun- 
dred inches of rain fall in a year, and the air is always 
saturated with moisture ; where giant trees struggle with 
each other for every inch of space, and every ray of light 
is poured down almost vertically from the sun, in the 
deep and constant twilight — Nature’s hot-house —they 
flourish with a vigor and splendor that would be the envy 
of the most enthusiastic orchid-culturist in the world 
On the limbs of these great trees, which are hung with 
every variety of vines, bush-ropes and climbers, and 
loaded down with phyllo- cacti, marantas, ferns, helico- 
nias, bromeliads, and a host of other Epiphytes, the air- 
growing orchids sit at home; and the sight of them as 
they are perched thus aloft, with roots often strangely 
knotted or twisted, or perhaps woven into a delicate tra- 
cery-like lace-work, their odd, thickened, crumpled or 
spiral leaves and gorgeous, fantastic flowers, of every 
shape that the mind can conceive of, suggesting to the 
fancy a great variety of other forms in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, is one of the most delightful and 
astonishing in all the realm of Nature. 

No wonder we are almost led to think that they were 
created for the gratification of a mere fancy—a whim—in 
one of the sportive moods of the Great Designer ; that all 
this oddity and simulation of other forms was made for 
mere relaxation—for fun. Hogarth sometimes descended 
from the fixed moral purposes of his work, to paint 
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merely for pastime; and even the melanchuly Cowper 
wrote “‘ John Gilpin” to cheer up and enliven his spirits. 


Nature seems to have taken a holiday when she made the | 


orchids, and has unbent herself from the sterner work of 
ereating, apparently for her own amusement, and perhaps 
for ours. Who knows? 

But not alone for amusement. Underlying all this 
oddity, this extravagance of form and color, there seems 
to be to some extent, at least, a design. It is as if even in 
moments of relaxation the Creative Mind had bent itself 
to purposes of utility. 
of the orchids the curious, twisted, irregular corollas are 
so made in order to compel cross fertilization through the 
agency of insects. Strangely enough, apparently, many 
of these flowers, though having stamens and pistils in 
elose proximity, are so constructed that they cannot pos- 
sibly fertilize themselves, and can only produce seeds by 
the assistance of insects ; and even they cannot fertilize a 
flower with its own pollen. As he has aptly stated it, the 
bright colors, odor and nectar are the advertisements ; 
the tempting sweets form a free lunch, and the moths, 
butterflies and the like, attracted by it and partaking of 
it, are expected to pay for it by doing for them what they 
never could do themselves. 

In the lady’s-slipper, for instance, a bee or fly passes 
in at the round front opening, the edges of which are 
turned in like those in some mouse-traps, to prevent any- 
thing passing out by that way. There are two smaller 
doors at the back of the flower, and as it passes through 
one of these, after having taken a little nectar from the 
long hairs at the bottom of the sack, it is compelled to 
brush its back, first against the stigma or female part of 
the flower, leaving on it any pollen it may have brought 
from another of the same kind, and then along the 
anthers, from which it rubs more pollen to be borne to 
the next flower. 


Dr. Gray has shown that in many 


The openings at the rear are so con- 
eealed by the divisions of the corolla, that an insect would 
never discover them from the outside, and it is obliged to 
enter at the front door ; but once in, and having partaken 
of the feast, it sees the light shining through the rear 
ofthem. By this 
wonderful contrivance the plant compels the insect to do 
just what it needs to have done ; and it apparently dis- 
plays as much cunning bout it as does the spider who 
builds a trap to entice the flies. In a large number of the 
orchids the plan of fertilization is the same; a device to 
prevent breeding in and in, which would rapidly dete- 


passages, and can only go out by one 
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Living Leaders of the World” (Hubbard Bros.) 
as is quite liberal and proper—not only presidents, 
kings, queens, statesmen and soldiers, but inventors, artists, au- 
thors, divines, millionaires, and reigning popular favorites of all 
kinds; so that in one not over-bulky volume we have reasonably 


AMonGsT the “ 


are included 


full and invariably entertaining biographies of no less than ninety- 


riorate them ; and though they may differ in the manner | 


in which the work is carried out, the principle is alike in 
all. It is as if some particular form of flower had been 
patented—a design to compel insects to do the cross fer- 
tilizing—and the rest had been constructed on the same 
idea, but with variation enough to avoid infringing on it. 

Viewed in this light, this apparent creation of a mere 
pastime assumes a new importance. And who can tell 
but that the magnificent sweep of the branches of the 


white elm, the graceful curve of palm-leaves, the tinting | 


of the petals of the rose, or the many-colored glories of 


the clouds at sunset, are just as necessary as they are | 
ornamental ?—that instead of being made merely to please | 


the eye and delight the heart, as man has supposed, they 
are as needful as that there should be elm-trees, or palms, 
or roses, or sunsets ?—that without these apparent orna- 
ments all these would really be useless creations, abortive 
and unfit to perform the part assigned to them in the sys- 
tem of Nature? Who knows but that all which we eall 
beautiful, odd, strange or trivial may, after all, be as 
inherent and necessary a part of the universe as that 
which we have considered of vital importance ? 


nine personages of eminence, influence or fame in various depart- 
ments of human activity. Nine of these—Queen Victoria, “ Car- 
men Sylva,” the Princess of Wales, Queen Regent Christina of 
Spain, Adelina Patti, Mrs. Frank Leslie, Frances E. Willard, Mary 
Anderson and Emma Thursby—are women. The biographical 
sketches are for the most part very interesting reading and first- 
class literature, being contributed by such writers as General Lew 
Wallace, James Parton, J. Gilmary Shea, the Rev. W. W. Tullock, 
the Iate Hon. 8. 8. Cox, Joel Chandler Harris, Willis Fletcher 
Johnson, Mrs. Frank Leslie and Mrs, Laura C. Halloway. The por- 
traits and other illustrations are over 150 in number, including 
several chromatic lithographs and steel engravings. “ Living 
Leaders” is eminently a book of the time, and its publishers de- 
serve high commendation both for their idea and for the thorough 
rin which they have carried it into execution. 


THE illustrated gift-books are the literary flowers which serve 
as harbingers of the Christmas holiday season. A very charming 
New England sort, is “The Wooing of Grandmother 
Grey,” a story-poem by Kate Tannatt Woods, beautifully illustrated 
by Charles Copeland, and published by Lee & Shepard, of Boston, 
™he narrative of Grandmother Grey’s courtship days is full of the 
oy of the country fireside, with spinning-wheels, warm- 
ing-pans, old clocks and chairs as appropriate “ properties,” and 
cider, apples, nuts and pop-corn for the creature comforts. For 
the young people we have, amongst other good things, the enter- 
taining mendacities of that modern Munchausen, Major Mendax, 
chronicled by F. Blake Crofton (Hubbard Bros.); and Frank R. 
Stockton’s “Personally Conducted” travels in Europe, with its 
panorama of pictures by Parsons, Pennell, and other good artists 
(Seribner’s). Mr. Stockton is a delightful conductor, and takes his 
tourists to London and Paris, from Naples to Venice, over the 
Alps, down the Rhine, and through the Low Countries, showing 
us just what we want to see, and talking about everything in a 
way that makes guide-books seem stupid, cumbersome, and alto- 


one, of the 





gether superfluous, 

Few novels are appearing, in these days, for which one would 
venture to predict permanency in the ranks of the classics. “ The 
Master of Ballantrae,” by Robert Louis Stevenson (Scribner’s) is one 
of the few. Itis unique, in fact, amongst recent works of fiction, as 
an example of a thorough-going, thrilling romance of adventure; of 
the old story-telling school, wrought out with all the literary skill 
and charm of a modern master. The story begins toward the mid- 
dle of the last century, subsequent to the landing of the Young 
Pretender in Scotland, and turns on the supposed death of James 
Durrisdeer, the master of Ballantrac, at Culloden. The scenes 
pass in many countries, and on strange seas. The interest never 
flags, from the time the brothers toss up a guinea to decide who 
shall ride to join Prince Charlie until the sombre dénowement. A 
number of illustrations, drawn by William Hole, the Scottish art- 
ist, and reproduced by the Rhodes process, are of a spirit and qual- 
ity to decidedly enhance the interest of the book. 


Ir it were not for a constantly increasing demand for “ illus- 
trated” work keeping pace with, or perhaps calling forth, the rapid 
development of innumerable art “ processes,” the artist of the pen- 
cil and brush would be in danger, ere long, of finding his occupa- 
tion gone. The Photo-gravure Company, of New York and Brook- 
lyn, has recently begun the publication of a unique photographic 
periodical, called Sun and Shade, the numbers consisting of a dozen 
or so of picture-plates, without letter-press. These plates are gen- 
erous in size and exquisite b« th in choice of subjects and in execu- 
tion. They display at its best an American art -process which 
seems destined. to rival those of Furopean celebrity, under the 
names of Goupil and Braun, 


A NOVEL written by a vivacious young “ newspaper woman ” for 
publication en feuilleton in a metropolitan evening journal must nec- 
essarily have something of the kaleidoscopic movement and spice 
of life, and hold as ’twere the mirror up to certain familiar types 
of human nature. This much, at least, may be predicated of Nel- 
lie Bly’s “ Mystery of Central Park” (G. W. Dillingham), which 
introduces us, in rapid succession, to heiresses and shop-girls, 


millionaires and policemen, young men about town, and “ sweat- 
ers” who bully the young women in their employ; and unfolds, in 
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scenes that shift rapidly from Fifth Avenue to the Morgue, from 
the purlieus to the parlors, the tragic mystery of a pretty type- 
writer’s death. 


“Lrrezarny LanpmMarks” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is not a 
holiday book, but a working-day one, for young people, and for 
their teachers. It first gives, in brief compass, a remarkably clear 
outlook upon the literary achievements of all ages, then guides the 
young student through their classic shades. Diagrams, in the 
forms of chains, pyramids, ete., are effectively employed to im- 
press upon the mind the historical importance of various writers 
ahd schools of thought, and the relative values of the different 
elassics or “literary bibles.” The chapter devoted to a list of the 
hooks referred to in the work, and giving the publisher and the 
rost of each, is practically helpful, and will be widely welcomed. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


Tue United States Geological Survey has been making some 
studies of the great lava flows and intrusion trap sheets of what is 
ealled “the Newark system,” in New Jersey. This system repre- 
sents the long, level-crested ridge extending with palisadal front 
along the Hudson River northward from. New York; the Wach- 
tung or Orange Mountains, some miles to the westward, and the 
line of ridges extending from south of New Brunswick to the Del- 
aware, and beyond—all are embraced in the system. Sourland 
Mountain, which crosses the Delaware just south of Lambertsville, 
and the Cushetunk Mountain, east of Clinton, are also identified 
as belonging to the same formation. The larger masses of these 
j rocks constitute thick sheets inclosed in gently inclined, 
soft sediments, and their outcropping edges rise abruptly from the 
surrounding plains as long, narrow ridges presenting steep slopes 
toward the underlying beds. A few preliminary notes have been 
published in the American Journal of Science, but a bulletin of the 
survey will soon be issued containing a full account of this inter- 
esting overflow of lava near New York. 


Srupents of weather will be interested to learn that a revised 
ition of Loomis’s “ Contributions to Meteorology” has appeared. 
» ehapter on Rain-fall will be read with interest by those who 
Witnessed the late extraordinary storms in the vicinity of New York 
eity. His statistics are based on reports from nearly 1,500 stations, 
ahd the author reaches the unexpeeted conclusion that the depres- 
sion of barometer accompanying extraordinary rain-falls is not 
great. The average pressure for the low centre was found to 
be 20.63 inches for the region north of latitude 36 deg., and the av- 
erage pressure at the stations of greatest fall was 29.77 inches. In 
the neighborhood of New-York the amount of rain which falls 
while the barometer is descending is nearly three times as great 
as that which falls when the barometer is rising. In the interior 
ef the continent the reverse is the case; and a similar change oc- 
eurs in advancing eastward toward Central Europe from the Brit- 
ish Islands, where, as on our Atlantic coast, rain-fall is mainly co- 
incident with the descending barometer. 


Tue largest elephant ever killed in India, so far as records 
exist, has just been brought down in the South Arcot district of 
Madras. it had killed two or three men, and became the terror of 
the villagers, in consequence of which the Government ordered its 
destruction. The aketeton was secured for the Madras Museum, 
and measured 10 feet 6 inches in height. This disposes of the ex- 

ns of circus managers, artists and other Lpeome who love 
to wy the elephant twice his natural size, Mr.Sanderson, in 
his “ rteen Years one Beasts in India,” a book which 
has excellent credit everywhere, says that, out of hundreds of ele- 
ts measured by him in the flesh, he never found one exceed- 
9 feet 10 inches in height at the fore-shoulder. The tusks of 
last monster were 6 feet in length along the curve, and weighed 

50 pounds each. 

Visrrors to 
ains in the 
simplicity of the 


is, who are astonished by the luminous fount- 
grounds, are more astonished to learn the 
used to produce the effects. In the case 
of vertical jets the es whence the water esca are placed 
ever horizontal glass plates. Beneath these are electric (arc) lights 
ef considerable power and provided with reflectors. the case 
ef jets parabolic in form, the mechanism is more complex. The 
stream of water, which in most of the jets is quite large, is diverted 
by the shape of the nozzle into a hollow form, which by reflection 
earries the light downward with it, none eseaping horizontally. A 
brilliant and rapid play of colors is also a feature, secured by the 
interposition of colored plates. 


One of the good results of the United States Naval Expedition 
to Samoa, last year, amid so much that was disastrous, was the 
forming of a collection of Samoan products which has been placed 
os ee. Ee Gen uahing ond Gpeing oe matings and teuiile iab- 
especi ing oO! mat and textile 
am tor unten Samoa is famous. Specimens of tapa cloth in va- 
rious of manufacture and coloring, and the tools used in 
weaving it and braiding the elaborate borders, in which three 

ears are sometimes spent, are included. The collector was 
Ensign Sufford, U.S.N. 


Inon can be coppered by dipping it into melted copper, the 
surface of which fe by @ melted layer of cryolite and 
osphoric acid, the articles treated being heated to the same 
mperature as the copper. 





ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 


THOMPSON + (peony “Robinson, you see that gun? My wife 
killed a bear with that.once ?” Robinson—* Ah, indeed! What was 
she shooting at ?” 


Mrnister—“ How do you know, my little son, when Sunday 
comes round ?” Young America—‘‘Give me an easier one. Do 
zon oom I don’t know when we have pork and beans for break- 
as 

A THANKSGIVING DINNER. 
Youne Turkey Gobbler, with highly arched head, 
Looked at his mates gathered round. 
“To-morrow’s Thanksgiving,” he earnestly said, 
“And not one of us must be found; 
For I heard the farmer tell his wife 
That he would only kill three— 
And all the while he sharpened his knife 
He kept his eye on me. 
* Forewarned is forearmed ’—a saying old; 
Come, let’s hide!” he said; 
But the next morning, stiff and cold, 
He hung by his legs in the shed. 


Miss Yellow Pumpkin, with tears in her eyes, 
Grew on @ sunny slope. 

“To-morrow’s Thanksgiving—they always have pies; 
But they won’t find me, I hope! 

To be made into pies—what a dreadful fate!” 
And she rolled from side to side. 

“Oh, there comes the farmer’s daughter, Kate, 
And I must surely hide!” 

Then Miss Yellow Pumpkin rolled down-hill, 
Bruising her dainty self, 

And she didn’t come to her senses until 
There were twelve golden pies on the shelf. 


“T wonder what they are trying to do?” 
Said the Apples in the bin. 

“Tf we’re to be pared and cut in two, 
I think it’s a shame and a sin! 

And only think—to be wrapped in dough, 
And put over a kettle to steam! 

But now comes the very worst of it, though— 
To be eaten—with sugar and cream!” 


The Potatoes and Onions, the Turnips and Squash, 
Got into a regular flutter, 
When the farmer’s wife gave each a taste 
Of the very same kind of butter. 
They counted their portion according to size, 
And were angry as they could be. 
Said Early Rose, as she opened her eyes, 
“She gave the most to me—he! he!” 


*“ How can [ stand it?” Sir Table said; 
And he groaned, as if in pain. 

“ Oh, dear, f would be really glad 
If Thanksgiving wouldn’t come again. 

Oh me! oh me!” and he groaned the more 
As the children took their places, 

But smilingly his load he bore 


When he saw their happy faces. —Lesbia Bryant. 
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THE MAsTER OF BALLANTRAE. By Robert Louis Stevenson. [I- 
lustrated by William Hole. 332 pp. Cloth, $1.26. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York. 
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win Tait. 192 pp. Paper, 25c. 
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PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. By Frank R. Stockton. 240 pp. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, $2.00. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Lrrerarx Lanpmarxs. For Youne Prope. Mary FE. Burt. 
152 Cloth, 75c. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 
New York. 

An AppgaL To PHaraon. Tue NEGRO PROBLEM AND ITs RADICAL 
SoLuTIon. 205 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
New York. 

SuN AND SHAD (for September, 1889). Eight photo-gravure eres 
with an Art Supplement. Monthly, 40 cents. The Photo- 
gravure Co., New York and Brooklyn. 
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CHRISTMAS EMBLEM IN THE CLOUDS.— THE MOUNTAIN OF THE HOLY CROSS, SAGUACHE RANGE, COLORADO, 
(autrrupE, 14,176 FEET ABOVE THE LEVEL OF THE SEA.) 








